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HERODOTUS. 

TTERODOTUS is themoft ancient of the 
Jfjl GreiJt Hiftorians, whoie Works have 
reached us ; and though in fome Parts 
of his Hiftory there appear fome Particulars 
which feem fabulous, which he relates on the 
Credit of others, and which he himfelf acknow- 
ledges to be dubious and incredible : this Cir- 
cumftance cannot deprive hisWorkof theCha- 
rafter of a real Hiftory, nor can it be denied, 
that he has faithfully tranfmittcd whatever he 
could poffibly attain any certain Knowledge 
of, 'with regard to the ancient Hiftory of th« 
Egyptians^ Ajjyrlans^ MedeSy LyMans and Greeks. 
He fpared no Pains to colleft the beft Informa- 
tion that could be procured. To this End, he 
Vol.. II. B UwdC^^ 



2 i/v/x^/A/ Grecian! Historians. 

travelled intojEW^/jfaw all the principal Cities, 
carefully viewed the- -chief Curiofities and'moft 
remarkable Places ; and converfed with the Priefts 
of that Country, .*who informed him of their 

. ancientHlftory, and acquainted him with their 
Cuftoms fecred and civil. Indeed, hefpeaks of 
their) religious^ Rites with fuch Plainnefs and 
Clearnefs in fome Cafes, and fuch cautious Re* 

i ferve and folemnity of Reverence in others, that 
I am apt to believe he was initiated into their 

! Myfteries, and confecrated a Prieft of fome of 

' their Ofders. He likewife vifited feveral Parts 
of Greece J Thrace j and Scythia : He travelled to 

. Babylon and Tyre^ and was in Arabia and Palef" 
tine. Thus, being acquainted with the moft 
famous Countries, and valuable Things, and 
knowing the moft confiderable Perfons of the 
Age, he applied himfelf to write the Hiftory of 
the Greeks and Barbarians ; and performed this 
arduous Work with that Judgment, Faithful- 
nefs and Eloquence, which gained him univer- 
fal Applaufe and Approbation. 

This great Writer, according to Pamphylaj 
cited by jtulus GelliuSj muft be born in the firft 
Year of the feventy-fourth Olympiad, fince he 
was Fifty-three at the Beginning of the Pelopon^ 
neftan War, and but four Years old when Jf>r- 
xes marched into Greet e. There is no room 
left to doubt the Place of his Birth, fince he 
himfelf has inferted in the Beginning of his 
Work, both his Name and Country, This is the 
Hiftory ^Herodotus ^Halicarnaffus, a City of 
that Part ^Greece called Doris, a Region bor^ 

. dering on theMdtans : So that we need not have 
ict'ourfe to Dicnyjius oi Halicarnajfus^ or any 

other 



HERODOTUS. 3 

#tker Authors, to find what Countryman he wsi* 
But it is yet neceflary to obfenre, that he was 
al fo furnamed the Thurian ; the Reafon of whidi 
Strabo thus records : Herodotus^ the Hiftorian, 
was of HalUarnaJfus^ and afterwards called 
the Thurian^ becaufe he went into Italy with 
a Colony fent by the Athenians to build a City, 
which they called Thurtum^ near the Ruins of 
the ancient Sibaris. Hence it is, that the £ni«- 
peror Julian^ in one of his Epiftles, calls him 
the Thurian Hiftorian. 

We are not fo certainly informed of the 
Name of his Father and Mother, though tfic 
common Opinion, accordijig to Suidasj was> 
that the Name of his Father wds Lyxus^ and Dr^# 
that of his Mother. We arc alio wholly igno- 
rant of his Circumftances and Fortune, It is yet 
faid, that his Parents were of a genteel Family, 
and that he had a Brother named Theodorus* 
The City of Halicarnajfus being at that Tixac 
under the Domination oi LygdamuSj Grapd-fon 
of Artemijia Queen of Caria^ Hejodoius quitted 
his Country in fearch of that I^ib^rty which is 
fo dear and ib neceffary to learned Aleii, and 
retired to Satuos -, from whence he travelled to 
Egypty Italy y and throu^^h ail Greece \ and in 
his Travels, as was obfcrv ed before, acquired 
the Knowledge of the Origi n and Hifiory of Na- 
tions, He then began hisHiftory; and having 
laboured in that Work in the Ifle of Samosy he 
returned to his own Country, expelled thcTy* 
rant, and finding himfelf for that Realbn expc- - 
ed to the Envy of his Fellow-Citizens, he :c- 
tij:ed into Greece* 

B t Tie 
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Titans^ Argives and Lacedamoniam^ he imagined 
that it was beft to find them all affembled to- 
gether; it happened very luckily, that they Were 
then all going to celebrate the Olympic Games, 
He concluded this Time to be very propitious 
to the Execution of his Defign, ana that he had 
met with the Opportunity which was the Objeft 
of his Wilhes ; for he mould now find a vaft 
Concourfe of the principal and moft feledl Peo- 
ple of all Greece, He appeared then on the Thea- 
tre, and rehearfed the Hiftory he had compofed, 
to the high Satisfaftion of his Audience ; which 
occafioned the giving of the Names of the Nine 
[Mufes to his Books. This rendered him more 
famous than even thofe who bore away the Prizes 
in the Olympic Games. None were ignorant of 
the Name of iifr^^fo/«J, nor was there a fingU 
Perfon in Greece who had not either feen him at 
the Olympusy pr heard thofe fpeak of him who 
returned from the Games.* So that in what 
Place foever he came, the Inhabitants pointed 
him out to one another, faying. This is that 
Herodotus who has written the Perfian Wars in 
the/(?»/VDiale<3: This is he who has celebrated 
burVi£lories. Thus the Harveft which he reap- 
ed from his Hiftories, was his receiving in one 
Afl'embly the general Applaufe of all Greece \ 
and the founding his Fame, not only in one 
Place and by a fingle Trumpet, but in all the 
Cities of Greece by as many Tongues as there 
had been Spedators in that Affembly. This 
may help us to comprehend, that Herodotus did 
Jiot recite the whole Nine Books of his Hiftory 
til onecontinued Series in theO/|?/wp/VAflembIies^ 
ibut only fome Parts of them, and thofe fele£t 

Portions 
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Rbrtions of it which concerned the Grais- Hf 
did not then publifh the entire Body, but only 
(hewed fome Specimen of this Work; whicn- 
he might afterwards retouch and finifh, when 
at Thurium. But thefe two Paflages, which vrc • 
have alledged, fliew, that he lived a long Time 
after. For, if the laft of them be really his, . 
which there is no room to doubt, it follows, that 
he did not put his laft Hand to this Work till ' 
after the Nineteenth Year of the Peloponnejian 
War, that is the fourth Year of theNinety-firft 
Olympiad J when he was aged about Seventy-two ■. 
Years. Scaliger computes his Age, making him 
to have lived precifcly the Space of tfiirtecn Ulym^. 
f tads J that is. Fifty-two Years.: .For,. fa long, 
lived tbe,fweeteft^Mufe of /9»/i79 as he calls him;, 
and then proceeds thus : He is the moft ancient. 
Writer in Profe now extant, the- Xreafurj^ • 
of the Grecian and Barbarian Antiquities j an , 
Author nearer.^ to- be out of the Hands of the 
Learned, nor to be touched by Blockheads,. Pc« - 
dagogues and Pedants. 

He divided his Work into Nine Books, and ; 
gave to each of them the Name of one of the 
NineMufes : For it is much more probable, that 
he himfelf called them by thofe Names, ^ than 
that, 2^Lucian imagines, other Perfonsbeftowed 
thofe Titles upon them, moved by the Efteem 
they had for them. . This Cafe is different from 
that of the Three Orations and Nine Epiftles 
of MJchines^ which are called by the Names of 
the nree Graces^ and the Nine Mufes 5 but they 
do not bear thofe Names in their Titles. Se-. 
veral, fince Herodotus^ in Imitation of him,: ^ 

B 4 hSLYCL 4 



8 Lives of the QrecianHistorians. 

hav^ given the Names of the Mufes to the Books 
of their Works. 

The Style of this Writer has been admired by 
all acquainted with Antiquity. Cicero^ the beft 
Judge that can be alledged in this Cafe, fays in 
his Second Book of the Orator ^ that Herodotus 
is (b eloquent that nothing pleafed him more i 
and in his Brutus^ that his Style is free from all 
Harfhnefs, and glides along like the Waters of a 
ftill River : And, to fhew his Efteem, he ufes 
the higheft ExprefSon the Roman Language is 
capable of, ftyling him The Father of Hijlory^ 
not becaufe he was the moil ancient., for befides. 
others of lefsFame, Hellanicus oiMitylene^ and 
CharonofLampfacus^ were before him 5 but judg- 
ing him thePrinceof Hiftorians, he gave him the> 
Title of Father J which the Romans ever ufed to' 
denote a Perfon moft illuftrious and highly de- 
fending of the Commonwealth, ^intilliqn^ who 
was an excellent Critic, gives the fame Judg- 
ment. As for Herodotus J fays he, befides the. 
flowing Sweetnefs of his Style, even the Dialect 
itfelf, which he ufes, has a certain magic Grace ; ' 
fo that it feems to contain concealed Numbers. 
Several have written Hiftory well, but no Man 
doubts there are two Hiftonans preferable to all. 
the reft : They have two different Qualities^ 
which deferve very near the fame Efteem. Thu- 
cydides. is clofe, concife, and fometimes through 
brevity obfcure; Herodotus is fweet, natural 
and prolix. The , firft is more proper for thofc 
whofe Paffions are quick ; the fecond for thofc 
who are fedate : The one excels in Orations, 
the other in Narrative 5 the one has moreForce, 

the 
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the other more Delicacy/ If we appeal to the 
jiidginent of HiftorianSyJDitfif tells us^ tluthis 
Difcdurie is grave and delicate ; Dipnj^HS (rf* 
Hdlicamajfusy that he is the Model of the lonit 
Diale6t, as Thu€ydid§5 is of the Attic. And 
defcending to Particulars concerning, his Style^ 
he thus defcribes it : Htrddetus vcsy much fur* 
paflcd all others in the Choice of his Words, the 
NeatnefsofhisCompofition, and the Variety of 
his Figures. HisDifcourfe is compofed in fuck 
a Manner that it refembles an excellent Poem in 
its perfuaiive Art, and- that charming Grace 
which pleafes in the higheft Degree. He has not 
omitted any of the beautiful and great Qualities^ 
unlefs it be in that Manner of Writing adapted to 
Contefts and Difputes % either beeaufe he was 
naturally not made for it, or that he defpifed it, 
as not agreeable to Hiftory : For he doth not 
make ufe of a great Number of Orations, nor 
Speeches to promote Contention, nor has he the 
neceflary Force requifite to excite the Paffions 
and amplify and augment Things. But it may 
juftly be faid, that in Rtcompenfe for this,4iis 
Narrations are eloquent and agreeable ; that his 
Defcriptions are exaft, natural and faithful 5 
and his Reflections beautiful and judicious^ 
In fhort, throughout his Work there appears 
the noble Simplicity and charming Sincerity^ 
which are the moft efTential Qualities of a good 
Hiftory* Dionyfius extols theHappinefs of this 
Writer, in choofing a Subject of the greateft 
Dignity, that (hewed his Country in ithe utnjioft 
Glory, and proved to a Demonftration by the 
iimform Succefles of the Battles of Marathettj 
Stthmisy Phtwa and Mycaki that Superiority 
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of Numbers was bu^ a feeble Defence to the 
great King of Perjia^ againft the military Vir- 
tue and excellent Difcipline of the Gre^ans^ 
He commends the Smoothnefs and unaflFe&ed 
Simplicity of his Narration, the Decorum of 
his Speeches, moft artfully adapted to the Cha- 
rafter of every Perfon, together with the beau- 
tiful Order and Compofition of his Hiftory, 
which, by following Things, not Time, ever 
charms to the laft Word, and leaves the Rea-> 
der with a Defire of more : Preferring him to 
?rj«rjfrf/^j in every thing, except Brevity, Vehe- 
mence and clofe Keafoning. 

HEROJbOTUSy fays Rafirty is not cverv 
where exaft, becaufe he comprifed too mucn 
Matter -, but ftill I find him poflefled of An- 
gular Sincerity, fincc he treats of the Greets 
und Barbarians^ thofe of his -own Country 
and Strangers, without the leaft Shew of Par- 
-tiality. Yet he wanders too much, he fre- 
quently leaves hisSubjeft to amufe himfelf with 
tedious Digreffions, which are for the moil part 
forced and unnatural, wherein he follows the 
'Etzmplt of Homer p but with lefsSuccefs. Lon^ 
ginus obferves, that he has fo pcrfeSly imitated 
Homer in htsDialed, that hedeferves the Name 
Of Omerikatatos. 

As to the Truth of his Hiftory, it muft be 
owned, thzt Herodotus has been accufedby feveral 
Authors, of not always clofely following it. 
fitefias fufpe£l$ him in theHiftories of the Miedes 
and AJfyrians. Manetho cenfures his Egyptian 
Hiftory. And it is true, that what he relates be- 
fore Pjammetychusj and on the Credit of others, 
is not very certain^ wl4^ be conftfles him- 

^ fclf. 
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felf. It is faid, that Thucydides hstd Hsrc^ 
ddtus in his Eye, when he cenfured thofe Hifto* 
ries which were compiled for no other End than 
to divert the Reader ; and which, though they 
pleafed him at the Moment, yet left him with-r 
out any folid Advantage of his Reading. Stnabo ; 
particularly accufes our Author of this 'Fault: : 
He tells us, ih2Lt Herodotus trifles verv agreeably^ 
interweaving extraordinary Events with hisNar- 
ration to fupply the Place of Song, Verfe and. 
Ornament, yuvenal dlh aims at him, when he 
fays that Ships failed over Mount Athos, and 
that, the Grecian Hiftory was fuH of Lyes : 

■ Creditur olim . 

Velificatus Atho&y ^ quicquid .Gi2cq\2l nundax • 
Judet in Hijloria. 

But none have ventured to attack theFidelity 
of Herodotus with fo much Freedom SiS Piutarcb; 
and his Judgment would be of great Weight if 
he-had not himfelf declared that the Intereft of . 
his Country had engaged him in the Difpute. . 
Herodotus, relates, that in Xerxes^s Expedition :i 
the ThebanSj to efcape their Ruin, abandoned i 
the Common Caufe, and joined with the Perjians* 
Though this Fa6l was true, and Demojihenes 
afterwards reproached the Thebans with it, yet 
Plutarch being a Native of Cheronaa, 2l Theban 
City, could not bear this Aftront to his Coun- 
trymen, but in revenge difcharged his Choler . 
againft the Difcoverer of the bafe Cowardice of * 
his Anceftors, in a Book written exprefsly for thdt i 
Purpofe, and intitled,' Of the Malignity of He- 
rodotus. But the Particulars which he obje(^ 
againft himy are ekher trifling, or fucb uH^ri* 

B 6 diM».- 
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dotus took upon the Credit, of others, and is not 
obliged to anfwer for ; or jaftly^ Plutarch him- 
felf, though he blames, was miftaken in the 
Truth of Uiem. In a word, he betrays a great 
deal of Puerility and partial Affedtation in that 
little Treatife. 

On theotherH^nd, ^MGre^ce by their folemn 
Approbation gave ample Teftimony to the Fide- 
lity of Herodotus^ at a Time when moft of the 
Fa<Sis by him related were very well known. 
In his Book there appears a manifeft Chara£):er 
of Sincerity, which even his Enemies have been 
forced to acknowledge. He examines the Truth 
of the Fafts which he relates; he lays down 
different Sentiments, and endeavours to difco- 
ver the true one. When he relates extraordi- 
nary Events, he tells us that he took them from 
the Accounts of others ; he then declares which 
he fufpefts, and which he believes falfej adding 
As it is faidy As I have heard^ This does notfeem at 
all probable y Thofe who framed thefe Stories relate* 
And he lays down for a Rule, that he writes 
thofe Things which others report; but that they 
ought not to be depended on, any farther than 
they are probable j that the Charafter of an 
Hiftorian obliges him to relate what he had 
heard, but that he ought not to believe that all 
that hath been told him is true. After thefe 
Precautions how can he be accufed of Lying, 
when he relates incredible and fabulous Things 
on the Credit of others ? It cannot be denied, 
but that it was in his Power to acquaint himfelf 
with theGrm^wHiftory, and that what he wrote 
(fome Exaggerations and Embelliihment^ ex- 
'cepted) w^ true. Nor ouj^ht bis Abrictgment 
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•f the Lydian Hiftory any more to be fufpe£Ud^ 
JInce that Empire was by Situation aNeighboitf 
to the AJidtic Greeks^ amon^ whom Her$dotu$ 
was born; and the LydianlSAn^ having long 
warried a^ainft the Greeks^ and being fometimes 
obliged to invoke their Aid, their Hiftory was 
in a fort interwoven with that of the Greeks. Be- 
iides, Herodotus was born not above fixty Year* 
after the Deftru6bion of the Lydian Empire ; fo 
that it was notpoffible that the Hiftory of that 
Nation fhould be unknown to the neignbouring 
Greeks. He feems very candid in his Egyptian 
Hiftory, for he ingenuoufly owns, that all that 
he relates before Pfammetychus is uncertain, and 
that he reports it only on theCredit of the jE^y^- 
tian Priefts, on whom he did not much depend. 
•Thofe, fays he, who will conclude theft Things 
to be true; are free to believe them : As for my- 
felf, I only report what has been told me by feve- 
xal Perfons. Thefe Things, fays he again, as 
well as others which have been related tome, feem 
to be Fables, His Hiftory of the AJfyrians and 
Medes does not at all agree with that which the 
modern Chronologifts have followed, but almoft 
all the Ancients have giwtn Herodotus the Prefe- 
rence ; and feveral have attempted to reconcile 
them. In his P^r^^« Hiftory, in many Particu- 
lars he differs from Xenophon^s CyropadtA ; but 
We ought to obferve here what Cwr^? fays of the 
letter Performance, that it was not written with 
the exad): Fidelity of an Hiftorian, but to exhi- 
bit a Model of a juft Empire. 

The only remaining Work oi Herodotus now 
extant, is his Hiftory in Nine Books, refpec- 
tively inticledwith theNamesof theNineMufes* 

Hii 
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His chief Defign was to compile theHiftorjr 
of tlie Perjian War againft the Greeks^ whicn 
might have been denominated 2l Perjian Hiftory 
or Ferfica^ according to ancient Cuftom . The 
fame&ubjefl: was treated hy Dionyjius ofMiletus^ 
Hellanicus of Mitylenej and Charon of Lampfa* 
£us ; but the Labours of thefe Authors did not 
divert him from undertaking a new Work; 
being perfuaded that he was better qualified for 
fuch an Attempt than they; in which he was 
not deceived, in the Judgment of Tieophra^ui^ 
according to the Teftimony of Cicero in his 
Orator, where, fpeaking of Herodotus and 7i&«- 
cydidesj he fays, they were the firft as Theo- 
phrajlus obferves, who dignified Hiftory, and 
taught it a more copious and ornamental Style, 
-than the Authors who preceded them. Herodotus 
promifes, in two Places of his firft Book to write 
the Hiftory oiAJjyria : There have reigned, fays 
he, feveral other Kings of jB^Z;y/<7« (whom I ihall 
mention in my Hiftory oiAJfyria). And in an- 
other Place : Thus \^^Medes regained the Em- 
pire, and what they were formerly pofleffed of, 
and feized -Y/^ttJ, (how they took it, I fliall re- 
late in another Book) and fubducd thtAJfyrians, 
except the Country of Babylon. But thefe Books 
of Herodotus never appeared, but were probably 
. prevented by his Death j for if they had been ever 
publifhed, it is hardly to be believed that none of 
the Ancients Ihould mention them. His Repu- 
tation was too great, and Subjed): too important^ 
•to allow them to remain in Oblivion. ' It is in- 
deed true, ihzt Arijiotie hlsimts Herodotus for 
fayit)g, that an Eagle drank during the Siege of 
ilineveh'i becaufe, a$ he affirms^ th^Bird a»weU 
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as all thofe that have forked Claws never drink. 
And this Fa& is not mentioned in all the Nine 
Books we have at prefent, which leaves room for 
fome Authors to conjedure, thztJri/lotle meant 
the Hiftory oi AJfyria^ with which the Siege of 
Nineveh naturally fell in ; but it is not impoffible 
that Ariftotle might have been miftaken, and 
xiuote Herodotus for fome other Author. 

There is yet bcfides afcribed to Herodotus^ 
a Life of Horner^ which is at the End of his 
Works ; but there is no Probability, that it is 
the Work of Herodotus, The Author of that 
Life does not agree with him as to the Time 
when that Poet lived, for he fays, that Homer 
flouriihed one hundred and lixty-eight Years 
after the Trojan War, and fix hundred and 
twenty-two Years before Xerxes^s Expedition 
intoGreece. But Herodotus zSirms in his Euterpe^ 
that Homer and Hefiod preceded him four hun- 
dred Years j and confequently they flouriihed 
later after the taking of Troy, Befides, the 
Style of this Piece is very different from that of 
Herodotus. He fays many Things of Horner^ 
which do not at all agree with what the Ancients 
have faid of that Poet, and treats his Subjeft 
more like a modern Grammarian than an ancient 
Hiflorian. 

The Style of this Writer, fays La Mothe^ is 
rather fweet, clear and eafy, than fublime, con- 
cife and fuccinft, as that o{ Thucydides \ and 
there is found fo much Refemblance between 
him and Horner^ that Longinus afTures us in his 
Treatife On the SulUnUy that none but Hero^ 
dotus perfeftly imitated that Prince of Poets, 
i^dthathealpnei$(toiiiebisTerm)*0(4n(<««1aZe') 
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io that it i& ufual to advife th'ofe who will im- 
prove in the undcrftanding of Homer^.fiA to 
. rtW Herodtrtusy tb the End that theProfe of the 
likttdr may prepare an eafy Accefs to the Poefy 
of the former, by that Affinity of Style which 
cf>(ains between them. 
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IXrE know nothing certain conccrnine Thu^ 
^^ cydides^ but what he himfelfhas delivered 
in his Hiftory ; that he was a Citizen of Athins^ 
and General of the Army in Thrace^ where he 
married; that his Poffeffions there were very 
coniiderable, and that he acquired much Efteem 
by his Liberalitv. ' As to the reft, Antiquity is' 
aimoft filerit. It is not doubted but he was of 
an honourable Extra^ion, which Marcellinus^ 
who has left us a Fragment of the Life of this 
great Man, deduces from the Kings of Thrace^ 
averting th^t his Grandfather married aDau^h- 
ter of that Family, whence his Father called 
bimfelf Olorus^ ^ Name borne by many of the 
ThracianKXn^y His Mother's Name vnsHegi^ 
f>ylef and he reckoned among his Ancefl»rs 
tiltiades and Vimoriy thofe two celebrated Ge- 
nerals of the Athenians. It is difficult td decide 
in what Degree, of Kindred he ftood to thefe^ 
illuftrious Perfons; but that he was related ta 
the ¥3xnily of Miltiades appears by his Tomb, 
which was a long Tkne to be feen among the? 
Monuments of that Family. ''Near to the Gates; 
^Athensy czllcd ,MelirideSj there was' Si Place 
named Coilay and in it were crefted the Monu- 
ments c^lledCimonianay belonging to the Family 
•f JMiltiadcs^ in which none but fuch as Were^ 

1 .^ 
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of that Kindred might be depofited. Among 
thefc was the Tomb of ThucydideSy with this 
Infcription, Thucydides Olori Halimufius. 

A6REEABLE to hisNobilitv of Birth was his 
Education in the Study of Eloquence and Phi- 
Tofophy. Suidas and rhotius relate of him, that 
when a Youth, hearing Herodotus re^d his Hif- 
tory at the Solemnity of thtOlympic Games, he- 
wept through a generous Jealoufy and Emulation, 
which gaveOccafion to Herodotus to compliment 
the Father of the young Gentleman, on his givr 
ing an infallible Pledge of his future Glory. . He. 
took that ({^ys La Mot be) for aSign of thcLerpw- 
ing Greatnefs of his Genius ; and judged that 
fo extraordinary an Emotion in his tender Age^ 
proceeding from fo rare a Caufe, would produce 
one Day fomething memorable, and be followed 
by that^ literary Ardour and Induftry, which 
give Immortality to the Learned. Thucydides 
(iie goes on) lived about four hundred and thirty 
Years before the IncarJiation ; and as he was a 
Perfon of illuftrious Birth, and had a great For- 
tune added to the Excellency of his Endowments, 
he had no Temptation to betray Truth in what 
he was to deliver toPofterity ; and though fome 
have cenfured the Manner of his Writing, few. 
ever queftioned the Veracity of it. 

ANAXAGORAS was hisMafter in Philo- 
Ibphy, whofe Opinions having a Refinement 
above the Apprehenfipns of the Vulgar, procured 
bim the Chara&er of an Atheift ; which Name 
they beftowed upon all who did not implicitly 
believe their ridiculous Religion; and in theEnd 
his religious Tenets coft him his Life. Socrates^ 
ifiotber of his Scholars, for the fame Reafon un- 
derwent 
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derwent the fame Fate ; and no wonder, if this 
nohlcGrecian fufiered from the fame Imputation.. 
But his Character was greatly abufed by thi» 
Scandal; for the Seventy of his Morals and 
his Piety appear plainly in feveral Places of 
his Works, where he ever fpeaks like a Perfon 
of excellent Principles, and his Difcourfe always 
bears a lively Impreffion of the moft rigid and 
generous Virtue. Obferve what he fays of a fa- 
mous Commander, who was put to death by the 
Syracufians^ after his Defeat : Thus fell Niciasy 
who, of all his Contemporaries, leaft deferved to 
die in fuch a Manner, as having always been a 
a zealous Worfliipper of the Divinity. The Ac- 
quaintance he had with ^^rnat^x, Plato J Crittasj 
Alcibiadesy Pericles ^ and all the great Men of 
that Age, which was the mGSk renowned for po* 
lite Literature and elegance of Tafte of anv that 
ever obtained among ^t Greeks ^ gave the nnifh*** 
Ing Stroke, fo as to adorn his Mind with thofe 
noble Ideas and Principles which conftitute the 
Scholar and the Gentleman, and rendered him an 
accomplifhed Hiftorian. 

In Rhetoric, he was theDifciple of Jntiphotty 
one, by his Description in the Eighth Book of his 
Hiftory, for the Powers *of Oratory almoft a 
Miracle, and dreaded by the People for his Elo- 
quence. He it was who contrived the Ruin of 
the Democracy, and fet up the Government of 
the Four Hundred ; for which he was put to 
death, when the People again recovered their 
Authority, notwithftanding that he pleaded his 
own Caufe the beft of any Man living to that 
Day. 



M 
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THUCrDIDES being defcehded from a 
Race of Kings, approved of Regal Govern- 
ment; and therefore it is no wonder that 
he intermeddled as little as poffible in the Affairs 
•f the Commonwealth : Yet though he retired 
upon the Coaft of Thrace^ where the chief of 
his Eftates lay, for he increafed his Fortune by 
marrying a Princefs of the Blood-Royal, yet he 
could not wholly avoid the Servicfe of the State, 
which proved afterwards to him very unfortu- 
nate. For while he refided in the Ifle ThafuSy 
it happened that Brajidas the Lacedatnonian be- 
riegedj/mphipolisj a City belonging to the jftbe- 
niansj upon the Confines of Thrace and Macedo^ 
nia^ diftant from Thafus about half a Day's Sail» 
The Athenian General fent to Thucydides to le- 
vy Forces, and haften to relieve him, (for Thuej^ 
aides was one of the Strategic that is, had Author 
lity to raife Soldiers for Defence of the Govern- 
ment) and he did accordingly. But he came thi- 
ther one Night too late, for he found the Cit\r 
furrendered to the Enemy: For this he was aN 
terwards banifhed. Neverthelefs he fecured him- 
felf in theCityof JS/^«, and preferved it to the 
Athenians'; defeating Brajidas ^ who came down 
from Amfhipolis the next Morning, and afTaulted 
k. The Author of his Banilhment is fuppofed 
to have been Cleon^ a moft violent Sycophant in 
thofe Tinies, but a mofi: acceptable Speaker 
among the People. 

' It was during his Exile that he wrote his 
Hiftbry, finding ciore Leifure and better In- 
fthilftions in the Enemy's Affairs, among whom 
lie lived, as he declares in his Fifth Book, in 
which he fpeaks of his Banifhment, and his Re- 
tirement 
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tirement among the Lacedamoniansj by whofii 
mains he became acquainted with the Myftery of 
Affairs, which he had no Poffibility of know- 
ing any other way. His Lady that he married 
bnnging him a raft Fortune, ne made ufe of it 
to coUeA his Memoirs, and he remitted confi- 
derableSums to the ^^r/d^m^n/^ff Commanders, 
to be inStm&xA in the Truth of thofe Things, 
which his own Party for their own Intereft had 
difguifed. He retreated toEgina^ a fmalllfland 
of Peloponnefus^ where he began tacompofe his 
Hiftory : bis Exile lafted twenty Years, and 
he died before he had put the iiniihing Hand to 
it. 

THVCTDIDES chofe for the Subjea 
of his Hiftory, The Peloponneftan War. The 
common Divifion of this Work is into Eight 
Books; the laft is imperfect, and has been 
afcribed by fome to Thucydides*s Daughter. 
Others make Xr»tf/^0» the Author, but the Style 
declares it not to be his. The moft natural 
Account why this Book differs from the reft, is, 
that the Author died before he had time to beau- 
tify it, and gave it its ultimate Perfeftion : For 
he died, zcQot6\ng to Mar celUnuSy as he was writ- 
ing theTranfadions of the Twenty-lirft Year of 
the War, which lafted Twenty-feven. The 
Tranfaftions of the other fix Years were to be 
found itiTheopompus znd Xcnophon. 

The Charadter drawn of this Hiftorian by 
ancient and modern Writers of the firftDiftinc- 
tion, will beft ferve to give us a juft Idea of his 
extraordinary Abilities, and of the Value of that 
auguft Work with which he has obi iged Pofterity. 
There is ontViri\xey{zys Dionjifius^ in Eloquence, 

the 
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Ihe chief of all the rdft, and without whick 
there caji bend Excellency in Speaking. What 
is that ? That the Language be pure^ and retain 
the Propriety of theX?r^^i Tongue : This botii 
of them obferve diligently; for Herodotus \s the 
beftModel of thelonicy zndThucydides of the ^N 
tic Dialed):. Giceroj in his Book de Oratore^ 
fpeaking of the Gr^^i Rhetoricians, fays : And 
therefore Herodotus and Thucydides are the more 
admirable ; for rthough they lived in the fame 
Age with thofe I have before named (meaning 
ThrafymachuSj Gorgias and Theodorus) yet were 
they -far from this kind of Delicacy, or rather 
indeed Foolery, For the one without Obftruc- 
tion glides gently, like a ftill River ; and the 
other, ThucydideSy runs more ftrongly, and on 
the Subject of War, as it were, blows theTrum- 
j)et, and founds the Alarm. And in thefe two, 
as Theophrajius obferves, Hiftory has elevated 
herfelf, and ventures to fpeakmore copioufly 
and with more Ornament than in thofe that vi^re 
before them. 

THUCTD ID E S [f^ys Plutarch, in his 
. Book oHhcGlory of the Jtthenjans) aims always 
at this, to make his Auditor a Spectator, and to 
throw his Reader into the fame Paflions and Sen - 
fations that they were inwhowcreEye-witneffes 
of the Scene. The Manner how Demojihenes 
h. rangued the Athenians on the rugged Shore 
before Pylus, how Brafidas urged the Pilot to 
run his Galley a-ground, hpw he went to the 
Ladder or Place in the Galley forDefcent, how 
he was hurt and fwooned and fell down on the 
Ledges of the Galley, how the Spartans fought 
;(ifter the Manner of'^aLand-fight^upon the Sea, 
2 and 
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and 'the Athenians of a Sea-fight upon LancT: 
"Again, in the Sicilian War, how a Battle wa< 
fought' by Sea and Land, with eaual Fortune: 
TThefe Tnings, I fav, are fo deicribed and fo 
e\qdently e^mibited oefore our Eyes, that the 
Mind of the Reader is no lefs afieoed than if he 
had been prefent in thefe refpeftive Adiions. 

We may form a Judgment of the Style of this 
Hiftorian from Rapin^ which, he obferves, is 
exalted, noble and fublime, and is the Reafon 
of his ufing fuch frequent and fuch bold Meta*- 
phors, in pure poetical Terms, yet better ma- 
naged than thofe o^ Plato \ and hence he arrived 
at Grandeur of Expreflion, which reigns fo 
ftrongly in his Writings : In which he is ever 
great without being extravagant in his Thoughts ; 
always natural, yet falls not into any Thing 
vulgar or common. This he took from Homt^^ 
whofe Imitator he was. He propofed him for a 
Pattern in his fimple, though noble Expreffion, 
and almoft in the whole Order of his Difcourfe, 
that is lively and animated. Marcellinus adds, 
that he had recourfe toonePr^fl&V«x, of thelfland 
Cos^ for the exaft Choice of Words, and to G^r- 
gias of Leontium^ for Order and Difpofition j 
and befides that, this Hiftorian formed himfelf 
upon Pindar for the fublime Style and theGreat- 
nefs of Expreflion, which was his peculiar Ex- 
cellence. He had alfo learnt of Socrates^ by the 
Acquaintance he had with him, the Art of a 
frank and ingenuous Narration, to which he was 
fo accuftomed, and procured him the Gift ofPer- 
fuafion in fo high a meafure ; true it is, that no 
Man knew how to ufe his Reafon better, or to 
make it more prevalent by thofe natural but 

ftrong 
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^'ifax>ng and preffing Turns he gave it. His wat 
-of reaforiing by frec|uent Enthymeme^ Y^hicn 
Sy$moJihenis had fo well copied, is ftrong and 
yehemi^nt; and nothing can be.^ixiore lively or 
more engaging^ than. that Air ana Dignity 
which make his diftinguifhingCharader. Dio^ 
nyjius Halicarnaffeus concludes him to be the firft 
Inventor of that concifelVfode of Compofition, 
which hiss placed him fo far above all other Wri<^ 
- tcrs. We find in the end of that Critic's Dif- 
courfe ztTubero, the Places where Demo/ihenes 
has beft expreffed the Force and Grandeur of 
Thucydidety in his Imitation. It was upon this 
great Model that nohle Orator was formed, to 
which he applied himfelf with that exceeding 
Induftry, as to tranfcribe this Author's Hiftory 
; eight Times over, to catch his Character and 
copy his Excellence, as we are aiTured by his 
Commentator C7&itf« the Rhetorician. In fine, 
Thucydides had aSublimity of Thought, aChoicc 
of Words, aBoldnefs of Imagination, a Vigour 
of Style, aProfoundnefs of Reafoning, aNeat- 
nefs of Conception, a Dignity of Colour and 
Expreflion, of which none of the other Greek 
Hiftorians have been Mafters, which gave the 
moft ingenious Critics among the Ancients rea- 
son to acquaint us that he took the true Style 
in which Hiftory ought to be written. And in- 
deed, whatever he fays, whatever paffes through 
his Mind, receives a Tinfture of Greatnefs and 
Beauty, beyond what any others can afford us. 
He is a Genius of an Order above the common 
Standard, that conceives every Thing nobly, 
and gives a fort of Elevation to the moft ordi- 
nary Things. 

I MUST 
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I^KUST not omit the Sentiments of a leam- 
9A Critic of our own N^tioiji Dt, Fekoriy in 
his Differtation Updn'the 'Claifics y Thucydides 
doth fometimes write in a Style fo clofe, that 
ilmoft every Word . is a Sentence ; and every 
Sentence almoft acquaints us with fomething 
new : So that from theMultitude 6f Caufes and 
Variety of Matter crowded tc^ether, we fhould 
fufpeft hiiiK tp be obfcuke ; hat Vet fo happy, 
fo admirable a Mafteris hj6 in tne Art of £x-^ 
preffion, fo proper and full, that we cannot fay 
whether his DiAion doth more illuftrate the 
Things he fpeaks of, or whether hisWord* 
diemfelves are not illuftrated by his Matter^ 
80 mutual a Light do hisExpreffion andSubje^ 
uAtGt on each other. His Didion, though it be 
prefied and cloie, is neverthelefs great and mag- 
nificent, equal to the Dignity and Importancis 
of hi8Subje6)t. He firft zfttT Herodotus ventured 
to adorn the Hiftorians Style, to make the Nar- 
ration more pleafing, by leaving theFlatnefs 
and Nakednefs of former Ages. This is moft 
obfervable in his Battles, where he does not only 
relate the mere Fight, but writeth with a mar- 
tial Spirit, as if he flood in the hotteft of the 
Engagement j and what is moft excellent as well 
as remarkable, in fo clofe a Style, that it is nu- 
merous and harmonious, that his Words are 
not laboured nor forced, but fall into their 
Places in a natural Order, as into their moft 
proper Situation. 

THUCTDIDESy in the Opinion of CiV^^, 

excelled all others in the Art of fpeaking, he 

almoft equals the Number of his Words with the 

Number of his Thoughts ; his Expreffions are 

VoJU IL C %^ 
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fo fit and fhort, that noJMan can deteFOiine 
whether he has more riluftrated hisSubied hy^ 
his Oratory, or iiis .Oratory by. his wife Re- 
flexions. 

^UINTILIAN obferves he is always fuc- 
cm£fc and fhort, and ever prefent in hi^Bufinefs. 
Herodotus is fweet, candid, and diiEufed. Thu^ 
cydides reprefents beft the. Paifions inMottpn^ 
tierodotus fhewsthem in a Calm*, ffa^odotus is 
the beft at a long, 7hucydides at a ihort Oration. 
Thisforceth, that wins a Man's Confent. He 
wrote a Hiftory, fays Lipjiusy in which lie re- 
lates neither many, nor great Affairs, and yet 
perhaps he has w«n the Garland from aH'tbofe. 
who liave jreprefented many and great Occur- 
rences* His Difcourfe is always fuccin£l .and 
(hort^ his Sentences are frequent, and his Judg- 
ment founds giving every wJiere excellent, but 
concealed Advice,- dire£ting thereby Mens Lives 
and AiStions. His Orations and Excurfions are 
almoft Divine, the oftener you read him, the 
• more you will gain by him 5 and yet he will 
never difmifs you without an ardent Defire of 
reading him again. He has left us a Hiftory 
fp welicompofed, that it will ever be the Sub-. 
jeil of the Wonder of Pofterity, rather than of 
their Imitation. 

To conclude thisSubjeft. The Style of 7Ja- 
cydidgs is. more noble and lofty than that of He- 
rodotui^ yet it never fails of being natural ; he 
has Fire, Force and Grandeur: Every Thing in 
his Writing fupports itfelf, nothing languifhes 
or grovels. ThisHiftorian, TLniLivy^ are fuffi- 
cient to acquaint a Man what Genius Hiftory 
requires. Antiquity has nothing to boaft of 

more 
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siore perfed than their Works. Thucjdtdes has 
eftablifhed his Reputation on fuch a Bafis of 
Truth and Integrity, that he deferves to be cre- 
dited in all Ages. It is hard to meet with one 
4>{ this Author's Difpofition, who though he 
had been extremely wronged by Pericles ^ yet he 
always praifed him as Occafion ofFered, and did 
juftice in his Writings to the Athenians^ altho* 
they had imjuftly baniihed him their ComrAoir-* 
wealth. In a Word, Thucjdidis was exa£t irt- 
all he wrote, and faithful in all he faid \ and • 
though fometimes he feems auftere and harlh^ , 
he ever fupports his Charafter with Dignity^ 
and Grandeur. ; 
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JfE NOP HO JV, the Son of GrylluSj was 
^•^^ zn Jthtnian^ born in tht City of ErchUa^ 
about four hundred Years before Chriit; he 
pdTed the firft Years of his Life under the Dif- 
cipline and Inftruftion oi Socrates* He became 
known to the younger Cyrus by Means of* 
Pr^xinus the Bceotian^ a JDifciple of Gorgias 
Lfontinusy who was favoured by that Prince, 
and refided witfi him at Sardis. Proxenus^ then 
Xenophon^s Friend, wrote to Athens to invite 
hint to come to Cyrus ; Xenophon fhewed his 
Letter to Socrates y defiring his Advice ; that Phi- 
lofopher referred him to the Oracle of Delphi^ 
v^ich Xenophon zccoridn^Y confulted ; but in- 
ftiead of aflcing whether he fliould go to Cyrus^ 
lie inquired how he fhould go to him ; for which 
Socrdtes repYehended him, yet advifed him to 
go. Being arrived at the Court of Cyrusy he 
acquired as great a Share of that Prince's Favour 
as Proxenus. He accompanied Cyrus with ten 
thoufand Greeks in his Expedition into Perjia^ 
againft his Brother Artaxerxesy and his Courage 
^d Conduct appeared in the famous Retreat of 
the Ten thoufand, whom he brought from the 
extreme Parts oiPerJiay viftorious over all ^ho 
attempted to oppofe their Paffage. The Hiftory 
4f this Retreat be wrote in the Work intitled. 
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The Expedition of Cyrvs J alfo called TheReireai 
of the Ten tboujand. 

After this Retreat, the Lofles which this 
Body met with at Pontusy and Stuthes King of 
the Odryfians perfidioufly refuflng them their 
Pay, after they had fettled him on his Throne^ 
and eftablifhea him in his Dominions, obliged 
Xenophon to put them into the Hands of the 
Lacedamoniansy whilft he went to AgeJilauSj 
King of Sparta^ and engaged the Friendmip of 
that rrince \ which rendered him odious to the 
Jtheniansy who on this Account banilbed him 
their Country, but this obtained him the Pro- 
tefiion of the Lqced^tmonians^ who gave him an 
Afylum among them. He accompanied Jgejilaus 
to the War aeainft the Thebans^ and afterwards 
retired to ^cyllus in the Province of EUs^ with 
bis Wife PhUefia^ and his two Sons Grjllus and 
Diodorasj andf pafled the Remainder of his Days 
in hunting and writing his Hiftory. Dinarcbus 
affirms that xhtLacedamonians eave him a Houie 
and Lands in that Place ; and it is alio iiud (tot 
Philopidasj a Lacedstmonianj made him a Prefeitt 
oiDardanian Slaves ; it is likewife recorded that 
the Elei coming to Scyllus with their Forces, 
took away his Lands, and that hefled at firft to 
Eliiy and afterwairds to Lepreum^ whither his 
Children had efcaped with fome Slaves, and 
that from thence he went to live at Corinth. 

After this he fent his two Sons to Athens^ 
and entered them among the Auxiliaries which 
the Athenians fent to the Laeedamonians. Thcjr 
were both in the Battle of Mantineoy where 
Epaminondas was flain« Gryllusy who was among' 
the Horfe, was killed as he was bravely charging^ . 
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iHie Enemy, but his Brother who did not diftin^ 
gviifli himfelf came off unhurt, and afterwards 
had a Son called Gryllus, Xenophon is faid to 
have received the News of the Death of his 
Son, whilft he was offering a Sacrifice, and 
crowned vnth Flowers, and being informed of 
the Lofs, he laid afide bis Chaplet ; but when 
he heard that he died bravely, he reaiTumed 
it. Some add, that being told of his JSon's 
Death, he did not fhed a Tear, but only 
faid, / very well know thai I begot him mortaL 
The Authors of thofc Times exercifed their 
Genius in writing Panegyrics and Epitaphs on 
Gryllus to plcafe his Father ; and if we believe 
Hermippusy Socrates himfelf has been cenfured 
for being one of them who employed himfelf 
in thefe Compofitions. LaortiuSy from wboie 
Life of Xenophon we have taken what we' havt 
now related, tells us, that he flourifhed parti- 
cularly in the fourth Year of the hundred and 
fourth Olympiad ^ that he went with C)fr«j whea 
Xenocrates was Archon, in the Year which pre- 
ceded the Death of Sofraies* He died, accord- 
ing to the Tcftimony of Steftdes the Athenian^ 
in hh^ockoi Olympiads Sind ytrchons, in the firft 
Year of the hundred and fifth Olympiad, when 
CalJidemus was Archon J andPhiiipSon ofAmync 
tas King of Macedonia, He died at Corinth in a 
very advanced old j if we believe the'I eftimony 
of JDemitrius Magnes. 

XENOPHON was a Perfon exceed! nglv i€r 

ligious, continually facrificing, and haa the 

Reputation of being very well (killed in that 

•fort of Divination, which was pretended to be 

awn from the Infpeftion of the Entrails of 

" " * ' Viftims. 
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Vi<ftims. Ht imitated SocrateSy andwasP/^^^s 
Antagonift. Diogenes Laertius fays, that he 
wrote forty Books, which have been varioufly 
divided. The Hiftorical are the Expedition of 
Cyrusy or the Retreat of the Ten Thoufand ; 
the Continuation of Thucydides^s Hiftory, and 
the Cyropadia ; to which maybe added, the Pa- 
negyric on Agefilaus King of Spartis; the Trea- 
tifc on the Republic arid Laws of the Zizr^rf^p^i^- 
ntans 5 a Tra£t of the Athenian Republic ; the 
Apology for Socrates \ and thefTreatife of the 
Aftions and Sayings of that Philofopher, in four 
Books, which are rather Philofophical than Hifr- 
torical. We have befides his CEconomics ; his 
Banquet; /7//r^,orofaKingd6m; of Revenue?; 
and three fmall Trafts, on^ on Horfes, the fe- 
cond on*maftagmg them, and the third on Hunt- 
ing, together with the Fragments of fome Epif- 
tles. 

This Writer, fays La Motbe^ does not owe 
die Fame he has enjoyed fo many Ages to Hiftory 
aloiie, forPhilofopny and Arms have contribuf^ 
od to k ; and for thefe three Qualifications he 
may as well be ttrmed Trifmegijius^ as Hermes 
the Egyptian^ fincc he is univerfally acknow* 
ledged to be a very great General, Philofopher^ 
and Hiftorian. He has common with Cafar the 
firft and laft Qualities ; and they are not de- 
ceived who find a third RefemUance in their 
Style, Purity, Eloquence, andSweelnefs, bein^ 
equally natural to them both. They have 
each an agreeable Manner of Expreflion with- 
out Art or Affeftation, though no Art or Affec- 
tation can come neir it. The Surname oi Apes 
Attica^ and Athenian Mitfe^ with which all 
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the Ancients have digniSed Xenophon^, is not on!) 
a Witnefs of the Beauty of his Language, anc 
of that mellifluous Sweetnefs, which the Gracti 
feem to have diffufed over it with their cmt 
Hands, (to adopt the Language of ^SntUtaHj 
but it is a particular Mark of his jfttic Dialeft^ 
. in which he attained fuch fingular Excellence, 
that Diogenes Laertius writing his Life, givct 
no other Reafon for the Mifunderftanding that 
fubflfted between him and Plato^ than the Jea- 
loufy they conceived one againft the other upon 
that Account. Y^tMarcellinus who attributei 
to Thucydides the Height of Eloquence, gives 
the loweft Rank to Xenopbon^^ placing Her§d$^ 
tus between both. And DionyfoisHalicamaffi^i 
when he obferves that Xenophon has often imi- 
tated Herodotus^ adds, that the former was a)- 
ways much inferior to the latter. 

But notwithftanding this, it is worthy con-i 
jEderation thzt Xemphon was the firftPhilofophei 
who applied himfelf to compiling H^ftoi^, 
.ifi^hich, m what relates to the Grecian Afeifs, 
treats of the Tranfa£^ions of eigh^ and for^ 
Years, and begins where Tbucydidts end^d, ra- 
.cording the Return plAUihiades to his Couhtry« 
whom Thucydides in his laft Book left medita- 
ting upon it. Nor is it a fmall Glory to Xen^ 
^ofty or the leaft Part of his Praife, that7%i^4rf* 
dides^s Books, being ^en ucjcnown, falling 
into his Hands when he might eafily have fupr 
prefled them, or as a Plagiary afcribed them t9 
himfelf, he took care to publiih them, bv which 
TranfaSion, every Man may know wnat Ho- 
nour he deferves from thofewho have anEjfteem 
for Greci(fn Eloquence or Qreci^n Hiftory, and 

tha 
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the modern Critics have not failed to ^ve hidi. 
equal Commendations. Befides the Condnuft* 
tion of die Hiftoiy begun by Tbucydides^ JBs 
n9pbon fas was faid before) has left us an Ac* 
count of the Expedition of young Cjrus againit 
his Brother Artaxerxesy and the memorable Re^ 
treat of ten thoufand Greeks from the Extremity 
ofPerfia to their own Country, in which he had 
almoft the whole Honour, as well for his Coun* 
fel and Difcipline, as the Excellency of hi» 
Conduct. 

His Cyropadia^ or what he wrote of the In- 
ftitution of Cyrus the Elder, is not an hiftbrical 
Treatife, but purelyMoral andPolitical, where 
he drew the Portrait of a great Prince without 
confining himfelfto the Truth of Hiftory, ex- 
cept in two or three Events, f;/z. the taking of 
Babylon^ and the Captivity of Cra?/«j ; All the 
reft is feigned, and has nothing in it commenda- 
ble, but the Agreeablenefs of the Fable. The 
Narrations of this Hiftorian are very often pue- 
rile. Hjifiafpes's Story concerning the Soldier 
who was difcontented with his Mefs, with^ 
many other Tales related by Cyrus and his Sol* 
diers, are extremely frigid, and the Jefts which^ 
pafs betwixt this General and his Men are fri* 
volousand low, and inconfiftent with Decorum. 
His Harangues for the moft part are trivial and- 
tedious. Every Thing is made the Subjeft of' 
an Harangue. Cyrus cannot give his Soldiera^ 
Horfe,^ and Arms, without making a Speech ; 
however, his laft Speech to his Sons is very 
beaudful ^ his Exhortations to Brotherly Love^, 
founded on Arguments of perfonal Experience 
and Kjiowled|^, and the many politicallnfttMc* 
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tions in this Speech muft pleafe the Reader 
His Account of the Soul, which he affirms t< 
Be immortal when feparated from the Body, an( 
the Return of the Body to its proper Elements 
is intirely agreeable to Chriftian Pfiilofophy 
But above all, his Principles of Religion an 
moft divine ; whether the Soul be immortal o; 
jiot, Ke ftri£lly enjoins his Sons to reverenc< 
the Gods for their Eternity, Omnifcience anc 
iOmnipotence, and for preferving the Order o 
'the Univerfe for lb many Ages without Confu* 
fion or Injury. 

Thb Compofitions of Xenophon^ of which w< 
have fpoken, are fuch, that as they may ferv* 
for a Rule to the firft Minifter of State, in al 
the Extent of Politics ; fo likewife they are ca 
pable of forming great Commanders, and givinj 
the World Generals ; and we have two notabl* 
Examples of ihis zxnongXht Romans 'y for the] 
acknowledge that Scipioj furnamed Africanus 
had almoft always XemphorCs Works in hi 
Hands, and that nothing imdcLucullus capabL 
ofoppofing fuch a formidable Enemy z^Mithri 
dates y but his Acquaintance with the Writings o 
Xenophon. Of which LucuUus made fo good U{ 
by Sea, (he who before had a very fmall Infigh 
into the Affairs of War) that he knew enougl 
afterwards to gain thofe famous Viftories, o 
which few of the Learned are ignorant, ant 
whereby the moft coniiderable Provinces ofjfi^ 
became tributary to ii^t Romans. In fhort, Xem 
phon^ whether he writes of the Management o 
Family Affairs, or the more arduousMatters o 
State and Policy ; whether he gives an Accoun 
xof the Wars of the Gr^^i/, or 3ie Morals of ^a 
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iraUSy the Style^ though fo far varied as to be 
fuitable to every Subjed, yet is always perfpi- 
cuous and figniiicatit, fweet without Satiety, 
and elegantly eafy. In this amiable Author we 
have all therolitenpfs of a ftudied Compofition, 
and yet all theFreeidom and engaging Familiari'- 
ty of elegant Converfation. 
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T\EMOSTHENES^ the Father of the 
*^ Orator, was a Citizen oi Athens of the 
beft Rank and Quality (fays Theopompus) and 
firnamed the Sword-makery becaufe he had a 
large Workhoufe, and employed a Number of 
Perfons (killed in th^t Art^ though others ailert 
he was a common Blackftnitb. His Mother {if 
we believe MJchtnes) was deicenided from one 
JGelortj who fled his Country upon an Acculk- 
{tionofTrealbn, and from a JS^r^^rij/i Woman. 

Hs loft his Father when he was but feven 
Years old, who left him in affluent Circum- 
ftances, for the Value of his Eftate was about 
fifteen Talents. After his Death he fell into 
the Hands of Gua^ians, who too much con- 
fulted their own Intereft, and partly through 
Negligence, and partly through Covetoufhefs, 
took not that Care of his Education which they 
ought ; fo that be learned fcarce any pf tholi^ 
Tilings, which it is the Bufinefs of Parents 
generally to iix in the Minds of Children, when 
they firit begin to enter upon a Courfe of Study. 
His Mother gave Encouicagement to this Neg- 
lect, by her too great Fondnefs of him. It is 
true indeed, he was of fo tender a Conftitution, 
and enjoyed fuch an ill State of Health, that h^ 
could not profecutc bis Studies with much Ap- 

piication. 
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pKcaCion. As foon a& he was fixtcen Yean of 
Age, which^ is the prc^r Time for learnmg of 
Rhetoric, iifftead of being fent to the* School 
of Ifocratts^ who was then in mat Efteem, he 
Was placed with the OizXat .I(au%y becaufe as 
his Reputation was lefs than that of others, fo 
were his Demands; and it was there that he 
iCoatraOed thofe Hi Habits, which, he hmilelf 
tells us, he afterwards conetSed with great Dif- 
ficulty. 

His ardent Inclination to the Study of Orar 
tory was occafioned by Calliftratus^ who being 
to plead in open Court upon a remarkable Caufe^ 
the Expedation of the liTue was very great, as 
well on Account of the Ability of the Orator, 
who had then the hi^heft Reputation, as for the 
Fame of the Adion itfelf. Dtmoflhenes having 
heard the Tutors and the Schoolmafters agree 
among themfelves to be prefent at this Trial, 
with much Importunity perfuades his Tutor to 
take him along with him to the Hearing ; who 
having fome Acquaintance with the Door* 
keepers, eafily procured a Place where the 
Youth might fit unfeen, and hear what was 
faid. CaBtftratus carrying the Caufe, and be- 
ing much admired, Demofthenes began to look 
upon his Glory with a Kind of Emulation, 
obferving the Applaufe he received from the 
Audience. From this Time therefore, bidding 
farewel to other Sorts of Learning and puerile 
Difdpline, he now began to exercife himfelf, 
and to take Pains in declaiming, as if he 
meant indeed to be an Orator : And he foon 
found Occafion to exercife his Talent, for he 
was obliged U) go to Law with bis Guardian^ 
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'Jpbahui atnd- Ofietofi, and to \ write ,Oratiohs 
againft them, . who ixl the msean Time fouml put 
many . Sub terfugfes andi Tricks fxi renew ish€ 
Suits ; biit being thus exercifed in declaiming, 
and fucceeding in it, though, not without fome 
Toil and Hazard^ he could not for • all this 
jrecover any confidcrable Part of his Father's 
Eftate; however,. attainingi by this Means a 
•Confidence in Sj^^ing,, and; iome: competent 
Skill in it, and having got a Tafte of the Ho- 
-oour and Power which dre acquired by Plead-^ 
ings, he now ventured to advance further, and 
to undertake Public Bufinefs. 

But when . he faft .addreffed himfelf t6 the 
popular AiTemblies^ he: met with great iDifcou- 
ragements,- and was dorided for his odd and 
Jnelegant Mode 6f Speaking, hiy Periods were 
confufed, .and his Arguments forced, which 
made the Whole feem very harfh and tedious. 
Befides, he had a Weaknefs in his Voice, a 
perplexed and indiftindlUtterance, and a Short- 
nefs of Breath, which by breaking and disjoin- 
ing his Sentences, much obfcured and weakened 
the Senfe of what he fpoke j fo that in the End 
■being quite diflieartened, he left off Pleading 
for fome Time, and forfook the Affembly. But 
partly by the Advice, and partly by the Up- 
braiding, of his Friends, he determined at length 
to overcome all Difficulties^ and being con- 
'vinced how much Grace and Ornament accrues 
to Speech from a proper Action, he began to 
. c^fteem it a fmall Matter, and as good as nothing, 
for. a Man to exercife himfelf in .declaiming, if 
be neglected Pronunciation and the Grace of 
. Speaking* What Nature dejiied him, he r^ 

folved 
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folved to attain by Labour ; and his Eagerneft 
in the Purfuit of f^loquence was (o violent, thi^ 
he found nothing impoflible or difproportioned 
to its Force. So that it was nothing but Aha* 
>bition that formed him, and made him conquer 
the vicious Inclinations of an Age that had » 
Relifh for nothing but Pleafure, and that too 
in a City where all manner of Wickednefs was 
authorized by the bad Example of a People de- 
voted to Luxury and Debauchery* And this 
made him prefer theConverfation of Theophraftus 
and Xenocraies and of the Platonijisy before that 
of Phryne^ in whofe Houfe there was a general 
Rendezvous of all that was notorioufly infamous 
in Athens. 

Nay, he would impofe upon himfelf a Ne- 
ceffity of retiring for fomeTime from the Con- 
verfation of the World, which he did by a very 
odd Expedient, which was to fhave half his 
Head, that on Account of the Shame of that 
Disfigurement, he might be obliged to hide 
himfelf for fome MoiitHs. One may in a Man« 
ner fay of him, that he was content to be bu- 
ried alive, or at leaft that he would not live 
for any other End, but to apply himifelf to the 
Study of Eloquence, to which he had devoted 
all his Thoughts. 

This Retirement, and all the other Hard- 
{hips he underwent, which are mentioned fg 
much to his Honour, are evident Tokens, an^ 
remarkable Inftances of the Violence of his In-» 
clinations. Can any Thing be conceived more 
unaccountable than to go as he did and declaim 
upon the Sea-ihore, that by hearing the Roar- 
ing of the Waves, be might accuftom himfelf 
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fiot to be difturbed at the Commotions of the 
JPtopIe. and the Noife and Tumult of popular 
AflTemDlies ? What is there more painftil than 
to fpeak, as he did, with Vehemence, climb- 
ing up to the Top of fteep and craggy Places, 
that he might ftrengthen his Voice ? His 
Tongue was fo unweildy that he could not 
pronounce certain Letters without much Diffi- 
rulty, to correft which Defefk he ufcd to de- 
claim with Pebble-ftones in his Mouth. He 
alfb praflifed fpeaking before a Lookine-glafs, 
that he might thereby acquire a graceml Air, 
eafy and natural ; and he had alfo Recourfe to 
a celebrated Comedian of thofe Times, called 
NeopulemuSy to learn of him how to pronounce 
well, and make himfelf Mafter of all the exte- 
rior Ornaments and Graces of AAion. He 
laboured Night and Dav, outwatched the poor 
Mechanic in Athens^ wno was forced to perpe- 
*tual Drudgery to fupport himfelf and his Fa- 
mily, till he had acquired fuch a Mattery in 
his noble Profeffion, fuch a perfeft Habit of 
nervous and convincing Eloquence, as enabled 
him to defy the ftrongeft Oppofition, and to 
triumph over Envy and Time. By thefe Fa- 
tigues, and by this unwearied Perfeverance, 
he came at laft to furmount all thofe Imped i« 
ments in his Speech, and all thofe other Imper- 
fections which fo much difgufted the Atheniani 
the firft Time he fpoke in Public. 

The Caufe he undertook in the Common- 

_ - * 

Wealth was fair and honourable, the Defence of 
his Coi.ntry againft Philip and the Macedonians^ 
at the famous Orations called Philippics abun- 
teitljtiftify* He bc^vcd himfelf io worthily 
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in the Caufe of Liberty, that he foon gtcf 
hxnouSj and was every where admired for bi& 
Eloquence and Boldnefs in fpeaking* He was 
adored tbroueh all Greece \ the great King of 
Perfia courted him, and by Philp himfelf he 
was more efteemed than all the other Orators. 
His very Enemies were forced to confeis that 
■they had to do with a Man of Worth and Ho* 
nour. He obferved fuch Steadinefs in his Con- 
•du£l, that to the Party and Mode of Govern- 
ment which he efpoufed from the Beginnings 
he kept conftant to the End, and was fo far 
from leaving them while he lived, that he chofe 
rather to forfake his Life than abandon his 
Friends. The Authority, Armies, Threats^ 
and Pfomifes of Philip could never influence 
him \ and to ufe the Expreffion of Plutarch^ 
All the Gold of Macedonia could not bribe him* 
This made Antifater^ one of Alexanief^% Sue- 
^ellbrs fay. That had any one of his Minj/len 
ieem as uncorrupt as Demofthenes, be bad teen 
invincible. What this . Prince adds, gives us 
fUll a greater Idea of the Virtue of this Orator : 
It was the Ix>ve of his Country that prevailed 
upon him to undertake the Government ; for 
he made that the Employment of his Virtue,, 
which others' had engaged in to ferve their In- 
tereft* Such a Man as this, fays he, would be 
^ery neceflary for me, to advife with me in mv 
prefent Affairs, to hear him who would fpealc 
his Mind generouily and freely amidft the in^ 
£ncere Applaufes ot Flatterers. Such an up^ 
right and faithful Counfellor I want, to dircMft 
me amidft all thefe Court Diffimulatlons. BuJt 
Xho' hfi defended himielf againft the Mfcedomian 
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Gold offered him by Philips who tvas a fwom 
Enemy to the Athenians^ he could' not refift the 
Perftan Prefent that was made him by Darius ^ 
who was a Friend to the Commonwealth, 

His inveterate Hatred of Philip urged him to 
fpirit up a War, by uniting all Greece in a Con- 
federacy againft him ; but the Macedonian Arms 
' prevailed. In this Aftion Demojihenes behaved 
with great Cowardice ; for deferting his Poft, 
and throwing down his Arms, he ran away 
moft' fhamefully, not at all concerned (fays 
Plutarch) for the Infcription which was written 
upon his Shield in Letters of Gold, With go^ 
Fortune. He was fo diftrafted with Fear, that 
he miftook a Bufli thiat caught hold of his Coat 
for an Enemy, and cried out garter. This 
Defeat gav^ Occafion to his Enemies to accufe 
him to the People, but he was honourably ac- 
quitted. After the Death of Philip he attempted 
the fame Defigns againft Alexander^ he made 
the Roftrum to refound- with Orations againft 
Maced^i and writ t#etters to the Perjian Offi- 
cers who commanded under the King m Afia^ 
incitingi them to m^^' War from thence upon 
the Macedonian^ calHng him Child znA Changeling. 
But as foon as Alexander had fettled his Affairs 
in his own Country, and came himfelf inPerfon 
with his Army into Bctotia^ inftantly funk the 
Courage of the Athenians^ the People were in 
an Uproar, and refolved to fend Embaffadors to 
to the young Prinice, and amongft others they 
lHade choice of Demojihenes for one ; but his 
-ifeart failipg him for fear of the King's Anger, 
4fc' returned back from Citharon^ and left the 
"^yja^Sji, - In tbe mean Time Alexander fent to 
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Athens^ requiring ten of their Orators to be dfr^ 
livered up to him, but hj the Interceffion of 
Demades^ he prevailed with him both to pardon 
theMen, and to be reconciled to theirCity. 

Soon after this, Detnf^fthtnei gave his Enemies 
a remarkable Advantage againft him ; for they 
found Reafon to accuie him of having received 
twenty Talents, with a Piece of Plate of great 
Value, from an Officer of AUxander ; who be- 
ing difgraced for embezzling his Revenues, had 
retired to Athens* This Prefent brought him 
under Sufpicion, becaufe it came from one who 
had been a Creature of the moft declared Enemy 
the Commonwealth had. Dinarcbusy urged by 
the Enemies of Demofthenesy accufed him on 
that Account of Bribery to the People, and fuch 
was his Misfortune that he could not be heard in 
Juftification of himfelf. The ftleem they had 
ibr him was turned into Contempt, and when 
he came to the Bar he was fined fifty Talents^ 
and committed to Prifon. But foon growing 
impatient and weary of his Confinement, he 
made his Efcape. He was purfued and retaken, 
and then banifhed. He bore his Exile witlv an 
unmanly Pufillanimity, but was foon recalled 
by a Decree of the People. 

Upon the Report that -//«//^tf/^r and Craterusy 
after A/exander'sDc2ithy were coming to Athens j 
Demf/fbenes with his Party took the Opportunity 
#f efcaping privately out of the City ; but at the 
Inflance of X>^;n^7^(fjthey were condemned. They 
difperfed themfelves, flying fome to one Places 
feme to another, and Antipater fent about his 
Soldiers into all Parts to apprehend them. Ar-* 
cbias was their Captain, and was thence called^ 
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72^ Exile Hunter. Demofthenes he heard had 
'taken San<Shiary in the Temple of Neptum in 
Calabria ; and croffing over thither in fome light 
Vefiels, as foon as he had landed himfelf and the 
77)racian Spearmen that came with him, he en- 
deavoured to perfuade Demojihenes to accompany 
him to Antipater^ as heihould meet with no hard 
Ufage from him ; buti!)^»i2/?A^»^j giving no Cre- 
dit to his Promifes, took the Poifon which be 
had carried about with him in a Quill, and per- 
ceiving it had feized his Vitals, Goy fays he, 
end let thy Majier know, that Demofthenes will 
not upon any jtccount be obliged to the Ufurper of 
bis Country ; and then expired. 

After hisDeath the People of >//i&/»jbeftowed 
Hponhim fuch Honours as he had deferved; they , 
creded to him a Statue of Brafs, they decreco 
that the eldeft of his Family fhould be main- 
tained in the Prytaneuntj and on the Bafeof hb 
Statue was engraven this Infcription : 

If with the ITtfdom of thy Mind 
An equed Courage had been Joined j 
Greece ne*er hadfuffer'd thofe dire Harmt^ 
Enjlav*d by Macedonian Arms, 

DEMOSTHENES was of a choleric me- 
lancholy Temper j the Heavinefs which pro-- 
needed from tnis Melancholy, made him ob^^^ 
Ainate and refolute in whatever he had under- 
taken, and his^ Gholer infpired him with Vigour 
and Aftivity to perform it. Tho' this Temper 
made him fomewhat peevifh, yet at the fame 
Time it made him ferious, which contributed 
ILeputation : For it was from bis Temper 

that 
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Aat the Severitjr of his M&nners proceeded* * 
which gained him the Opinion, of a Perfoxi of* 
great xntegrity in the State, and infpired him. 
with Courage to declare himfelf againft Philip 
and Alexan&Tj the Conquerors of the World. 

He had likewife naturally a great and exalted 
Genius and Tafte for all the Sciences, and a 
Spirit that enabled him to furmount all the Dif- 
ficulties he met with in his Endeavours after 
Eloquence. To his natural Vehemency he 
added fuch lively exterior A£Hons, that it was 
impoflible to hear him without feeling at the 
vtrv Center of one's Soul the moft powerful 
Etfeds* Valerius Maximus tells us that he had 
a very quick and penetrating Eye, of the Motions 
of wnich he took the Advantage to exprefs in his 
very Face whatever AAion was requifite to his 
Subjed, and to make himfelf look terrible when- 
ever there was Occafion. He gave his Voice 
fuch an Inflexion, fuch a Tone to his Words, 
and fuch an Air to all his Adlions, that he gain- 
ed the Admiration of all that heard him. This 
Vehemency of A6kion, joined with that of Ex- 
preffion, is what makes up theCharadler of that 
powerful Eloquence which none ever attained 
but Demojlhenesy as Longinus aflures us, antf of 
vrhlch ^intilian has left us fo faithful aDefcrip- 
tion in his Inftitutions ; where he fays that De-^ 
moftbenes made whatlmpreflions he pleafed upon 
thofe that heard him, by infpiring them with 
his own Sentiments and raffions, or by raifing 
thofe they were already pofTelTed of, by making 
them feniible of all his Ardour ; and by exciting; 
in them Anger, Envy, or Indignation againft 
thofe he was himfelf againft s and that this was 

th« 
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tpe principal Art in which his Eloquence coil^ 
Med. 

What Lucian fays of this Orator, by the 
Mouth of Alexander's SuccefTor, contributes 
highly to his Glory* Had .it not been fiar 
Demojlhenesy fays King Antipater^ I had taken 
Athens with lefs Difficulty than I did Theba ; 
bjit he w^s tvtxj where to oppofe my Defigns, 
he could by no Means be furprifed, but was 
alone more formidable than Fleets and Armies* 
What would he have done had he had the Com« 
mand of an Army, or the Adminiftration of the 
public Revenues, when we found it a Matter 
of fuch Difficulty to defend ourfelves a^inft 
the Force and Power of his Words ? ISAng 
Bhilip reflefting how terrible this Man would 
have been, had he enjoyed any warlike Com- 
mand, when the Thunder of his Eloquence 
was fo dreadful, fays in the fame Place, Let 
no one call the Athenians my Enemies, for I 
know none I have but Demo/}henes\ it is he 
alone that wages War with me, who oppofes 
ipy Defigns, and fruftrates all ray Enterprizes. 
So that this incomparsCble Perfon gave that 
Prince jnore Trouble, and more confounded 
his Affairs, than the Pyreiun with all its Gallies, 
or the united Force of all Greece. Dionyjius of 
Halicarnajfus confeffes, that the Eloquence of 
this Orator made the fame Impreffion upon 
him, as the Myfteries of the Goddefs Cybele 
did upon her Priefts« But nothing feems more 
to raifc the Glory of this great Man, than what 
^intilian fays of him. That it was the Elo- 
quence of DemoJIhenes thzt made Cicero an Ora-. 
t9r i and this is what TuUy himfelf acknow- 
ledges 
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Itidgtefrhen he fays, that he made it hit En-» 
deavour to imitate him» but could never attain 
to it. Thefe Inftances. of Applaufe may be 
jufUy oppofed to the Invectives of Juvenal and 
SidoniuSj who hzvt reproached Demofthettes with 
the Obfcurity of his Birth, as if the Faculties 
of the Soul, and the natural Abilities of every 
Man, depended upon the Circumftances of his 
Nativity^ 
N 3* H I N c can give us a better Idea of the 

5*" Z9X Advantage Dem^flhenes had over all other 
en, in the Art of rronunciation, and in a 
graceful Adion, than the Teftimony of his 
greateft RivaL For Mfchines being caft in a 
Trial he was engaged m.^^xvAGteftphon^ Whom 
Demoflbims had defended, for Shame and Grief 
had retired t^RhoJes^ where fome of his Friends 
importuning him to repeat to them the Oration 
he had made againft Ctejlphony he read it over 
to them ; upon which they requefted likewife 
of him to let them hear that which Demoflhenes 
had delivered againft him, which he likewife 
did, and. read it to them very diftinCUy; they 
all admired it: Buf/nuhat ivpuld you have done^ 
faid he, hadyou beprd htm fpeak it hinj^tlf? 

To this animating Power of AvSion he had 
joined the equal Force of great and noble £x- 
preffions^ of lively Defcriptions, of moving Paf- 
lages, proper to affedt and make ^rong Impref- 
fions upon the Mind. All his Djfcourfes were 
full of expreflive Figures, of frequent Apof- 
trophes, and reiterated Interrogatories, which 
imparted Life and Vigour, and animated all he 
faid ; as Longinus, ohicrves. So that we may 
truly affirm, never any other Orator raifed An- 
ger, Hatred j Indignation, and indeed 4II the 

2 ^ ^il&Sa^x 
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PaffioBS, to diat Height SL^D^moJ^hines dUi AxjA 
this doirt>tIefs was the Reafon that made Denu-^ 
triusPhaJerms fay. That he harangued as if he had 
been infpired'^ zniEratoJihenes in Plutarchy That 
hit J^ke Uke an Enthujtafi. For he was, as it 
were, in Raptures when he fpoke, Inr the Heat 
of his A^on, and the violent Tranfport of his 
Imagination. 

What (hall I fay of that (harp Style Where* 
with he incited the Minds of the Athenian Re- 
public againft Philif f Of thofe bitter Inve&ives 
he made againft Imdias in order to render him 
obnoxious to the public Odium ? Of thofe ve- 
hement Tranfports .of Paffion he was in againft 
JEfchitits in his Oration for Ctefifhon ? Of all 
thofe frequent Invocations of the Gods ? Of 
thofe Apoftrophes to the Sun and Stars ? Of 
thofe Oaths by Heaven and Earth, by Foun- 
tains and Rivers, according to the Principles 
of the Heathen Religion ? and of thofe ftran^ 
extravagant Figures, and all thofe violent Paf- 
fions, and furious Commotions which we meet 
with in feveral Parts of his Difcourfes ? To all 
which he adds a Tone more thundering than 
that of Pericles^ whom he had propoied for 
his Imitation. This Vehemency of Adlion, 
joined with that of Expreffion, is what makes 
up the Character of that powerful Eloquence 
which none ever attained in fo exalted a Degree 
as DemoJiheneSm 

He had alfo a particular Talent in reprefent- 
jngThingsexaftly with all their Circumftances, 
which IS of no fmall Moment, in order to gain 
Credit with the People 5 to whom all Things 
feem to have a greater Degree of Probability, if 
^ey are but well circumftanced. He had fo ex- 
2 c[uifite 
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^ifite an Art in painting all Things according! 
to Nature, that the mer^ Fables, as he relate? 
them, would prevail more upon Account of 
that fimpk plain Mode in which he deliverocl 
them, than the moft fubftantial Arguments, than 
the moft convincing Truths allcdgcd by others. 
In thcfe Rcprefentations of Things according 
to Nature, ne had wonderful Succef>. 

The Eloq\ience of jD^;;7^/^/r»f X, (^.ysDioftyfiusof 
HalicarnaffuSy was very artificial, he could make 
Excurfions, and tread the moft unbeaten Path*?, 
to come to his propofed End with the gre;4trr 
Security, But though he had a moft admirable 
Talent at difplaying his Reafons to the bcft 
Advantage, and at eftablifhing his Argumoiii* 
upon firm and lafting Foundations, yet was he 
infinitely more expert at confutiiig thofc of his 
Adverfaries by the Strength of his Enthymcmes^ 
which are fo celebrated by all Antiiquity. He 
never appeared fo omnipotent as when he was 
powerfully attacked ; as we may ohfcrve in his 
Oration for Ctejiphon^ the Succels of which 
fifes as to its Value in Proportion to the Great- 
nefs of tiie Merit oi Mfchines his Adverlary. 
Never was any Affair tranfadtcd by two Oratc»rs 
with greater Heat and Fury, or with greater 
Application; for they were four Yeajs in pre- 
paring their refpeftive Performances. Tiiis 
Animofity, which rcfounded throughout all 
Greece^ brought' together from all Parts a vail 
Concourfc of Auditors to aflift at this Dcci-* 
fion, and to fee a Trial of Skill between tliefe 
tivo great Men, who were fo celebrated for 
their rhetorical Emulation. 

Bur as this Vehemence was the principal. 
Charadler of this Oratw, fo Photins allures u ^ 

Vol. JI. D v'^v- 
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th4t thofe Harangues he made to the People^ 
had more Force and Energy in them, than thofe. 
he delivered to the Senate ; for whatever is great 
and noble in Eloquence^ is fo to Ac(vanta^. 
when recited before a great AflTembly. It is 
true indeed, that the Credit he had gained in 
the State by the Integrity of his Intentions, 
authorized him to fay any Thing, and to fpeak 
to this People with Inaignation and Relent- 
ment, who were of that Temper, that they 
muft be preffed to their Duty, The Acrimony 
this Orator ufed, and the frequent Inftances he 
gave them of his being anery and enraged at 
them) were not in the leaft ailpleafing to them, 
^hen they were once fenfible that there was a 
Neceflity of waking them out of that Lethargy 
into which their natural Negligence and Idle- 
nefs had lulled them. Demojihenesy that he 
might more fecurely manage this Species of 
People, who were proud and naughty, but timid 
and pufillanimous, made a great Difplay of his 
Zeal for the Good of the State upon all Emer- 
gencies, They had accuftomed themfelves ta 
bear his Invedtives and Reproaches, by reafon 
of the Advantages they often reaped from his 
good Counfels, Neither was he himfelf igno- 
rant how requifite it was to appear fometimes 
angry and fevere, that he might be ufeful to 
thofe .who heard him. 

There was neverthelefs in this auftere kind 
of Eloquence a great deal of folid Reafon, of 
found judgment and good Senfe, without any 
filfe Colours, without any Thing that is weak 
ox fuperlicial ; and his Reproaches, how fevere 
fpever, were always taken in good Part, becaafe 
.t|e enforced them with fuch weighty Reafons 
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and Arguments^ as were irreflftible. His Lan- 
guage was the common Dialed, having nothing 
in it that was far fetched, or exquifitely nice ; 

St it was very pure and highly agreeable to the 
elicacy of Tafte then prevalent sit jftbefis. But 
he had an Art of giving his Language, as plain 
as it was, all the Life and Vigour of which it 
was fu&eptible ; fo that hepleafed by the Vehe** 
mence of his AAion. It is obferved, that the 
longer be (poke, the finer his Orations wercr. 
I fhoUld never end, were I itiinutely to parti- 
cularize all that could be produced upon this 
Subje& ; what has been already faid, will give 
us an Idea the extraordinary Woith.of thia 
great Mao, and a juft Eftimate of his Mprit* 

He flourifhed in the Reign of P hi Jh otMa^er- 
Jon. The Time of his Birth and or bis Death 
is uncertain. It is fuppofed he was boxh about 
the Year of Some three hundred and feventy- 
three, and lived about threefcore Years* 
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'T' H E taking of Conflantinople by Alahamei 
* the Gr^tf /nappened in the Time, of Pope 
Nicholas the Fifth, a Pope not only ftudious of 
polite Literature, and particularly of Hiftory, . 
but alfo a great Encourager and Patron of 
learned M^u From the dreadful Overthrow 
rf this City and final Subverfion of the Greek 
Empire inany learned Men efcaped, and brought 
#ver with them, into Italy ^ that Treafure of^ 
ancient Authors, which, by their Unhappineft 
"we now poffefs j and among others fome of the 
remainin| Fragments of Polybius. The Body 
of bis Hiftory, as he left it finifhed, confifted of. 
forty Books, of which the eighth Part only is 
remaining to us entire. As for his Negociations 
when he was deputed Embaflador, cither from' 
his own Countrymen the jichaians^ or after- ^ 
wards was employed by the Romans to traiifaiSl 
Bufinefs with other Nations, we are obliged to 
Conjiahtine the Great for their Prefervatiou ; for, 
this Emperor was fo much in love with the Ma- • 
nagement and Wifdom of this Grecian^ that he 
cauled them all to be faithfully tranfcribedy and 
i^de frequent ufe of them in nisownDHpatches- 
;md Affairs with foreign Princes, as his bell 
Guides, in his Concernments with them. . 

None' 
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None converfant in Books can be ignorairt 
that Polybius was of Megalopolis^ a City in Ar- 
cadia. He began to flourifh in the Times ofPta- 
kniy Phikmetor^ and was born about the fourth 
Year of the Hundred and forty-third Olympiad. 
He was the Son ofLycortaSy General of the Achai- 
ansy which was the moft renowned Republic then 
'\n Greece. That great State fent them, both 
Father and Son, in the Quality of Embaffadors 
to the Egyptian King ; and the Son had after- 
wards the fame Honour when he was deputed to 
go to the Roman Conful, who made War upon 
sUtigPerfeus inTheJfaly. He was of noble Birth^ 
and as4ie received greatGifts from Nature which 
favoured his Defign of writing Hiftory, fo that 
Fortune which brought him to Rome was of no 
fmall Advantage to him, fince he was indebted 
to it not only for the beft Part of his Learning, 
but for the important Friendfhip he contracted 
mxihScipio and Laliusj which contributed much 
to the Kenown of his Hiftory withPofterity;. 

But the Pains he took in thcAcquifition of 
every Thing that could put him into aCapacity 
of writingwell and labouring for Eternity, feems 
worthy to be confide ed. He thought ne could 
make no exzA Defcription, nor be confident of 
the Authority of his Memorials from whatfoever 
Place he ihould derive them, if he had not rati- 
fied them by his own Infpeftion ; viewing him- 
felf the Countries he intended to treat of. He re- 
folved therefore to bewell acquainted with many 
Places, as well in Europe^ as Afia and Africa^ 
whither he went purpofely, to be aiTured of what 
he ihould write concerning them. He ufed5a*> 
^w*s Authority to procure Veffeh fit to fail upon 

D 3 the 
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theJtlanticOceain^ judging that what he flufuld 
there obferve would prove ofefut to his Defign. 
It is certain that he pafTed the ^//i^, and one Part 
of Gaulj to reprefcnt truly HanniBal's Paflfage 
into//Ai^; and fearing to omit the leaftCircum- 
ftance of the fame fnj^i^'s Anions, he travelled 
all over Spaittj and ibjourned particularly at 
NewCanhag€^ that lie might carefully obfewe: 
the Situation of it. 

POLTBIUS, tho' he principally intended 
thcHiftory of the Romans ^ and theEftabliflnnent 
of their Empire over the greateft Part of the 
World which was then known, yet hehadin> 
liis View the general Hiftory of the Times in. 
which he lived, not forge ttmg either the Wars 
of his own Country with their Neighbours of 
JEtoliOj or the coincident Affairs oi Ma4xdonia^, 
and the Provinces' of Greece^ properly fo called^, 
nor the Monarchies oi Afia and Egypt ^ nor the 
llepublic^ the Carthaginians^ with the ieveral 
Hevorfesof their Fortunes, eithi^ in relation con 
-theicAfff^zffj, or independently of tbpWaBSwBicly 
they w^ed with thcm^ beudes what happened 
inopaiv 2XkiiSicifyy mdoiheT EurepianCQuntries^ 
TbeTimewhich is taken up in thisHiftorycon* 
fifts of fifty- three Years, and the grealeftFaft of 
It is employed in theDefcription of thofe Events 
of which faJe was anEye-witnefs^ or bore aeon* 
fiderablePart in the Conduct of tfaem* He was 
fully qualified to execute the great Defign an 
which he engaged ; for though poffiMy he might 
yield to one or two of the Greei Hiftorians in 
Eloquence, jretinWifdemandall other Accbm^ 
pliAmients belonging to a pef fed Hiftorian,* he 
was at leaft equ^ to any other WritedrGrv^^ or 

Roma/ty 
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Htmarij and perhaps excelled them atl. He 
C6ines recommended by the Nobility 6f hi^ 
Birth, by his Inftitution in Arts and i^^ieiiceSy 
by bis Knowledge in natural and moral Pht^ 
lofophy, and particularly Politics; by being 
converfant both in the Arts of Peace and War ; 
by hi$ Education under his Father Lyeortds^ 
who voluntarily depofed himfelf from his Sove- 
reignty of Megalopolh to become ai principal 
Member of the jfchaian Commonwealth, which 
then flouriihed under the Conduct of Aratus ; 
by his Friendfhip with Scipio Afrlcanusy \yho 
fubdued Carthagey to whom be was both a 
Companion and a Counfellor; and by the 
Good-will, Efteem and Intimacy which he 
had with feveral Princes' of -^tf, Greece and 

^&P^9 diniog lu» LUe^ and after bis Decea&y 
by deferving the Applaufe and Approbation of 
aU fucceeding Ages. 

We may form a Judgment of the Dignity 
and Greatnefs of this Writer by the Number of 
. Statues erefted to his Honour, by the Greeks at 
Pahntiumy Mantinaa^ Tegaa^ Megalopolis j and 
other Cities of Arcadia 'y the Infcription of. one 
X)f which teftifies, fays Paufanias^ that he tra- 
velled over all Seas and Lands, was a Friend 
and Ally to the Romans, and reconciled them^ 
being then incenfed againft the Grecians j ano- 
ther Infcription runs thus, ^Greece hadatjirjl 
purfued the Counfel of Polybius,.*// had not offend-- 
ed; tut being now mijerabfy ajfli^ed, he is her 
inly Comfort and Support. He is mentioned with, 
treat Honour by Ctceroy Straboy Jofephus, and 
Plutarch \ and in what Rank of Writers, they 
4re placed^ none of the Learned need to be in- 
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formed. Hejs cppied in whole Books together 
by Ltvy^ commonly efteemed the Prince of t^fc 
RoTJian Hiftoryi and tranflated word for word ; 
* though the Latin Hiftoriari is not to be excufed 
..for giving him only the dry Commendation of 
' a Writer not to be defpifed, without confeffing 
to whom he had been fo much obfiged. Marcus 
' BrutuSy who preferred the Freedom of his Coun- 
try to the Obligations which he had to Julius 
Ctefavy fo highly valued Pofybius^ that he fnade 
an Abridgment of his Works, and read him not 
onjy for his Inftrufiion, but for the Solace of 
his Grief, when his noble Enterprize for the 
Reftoration of the Commonwealth had not found 
the Succefs which it deferved. Nor is this the 
leaft Commendation, of this Hiftorian, that he 
who was not wholly fatisfied with the Eloquence 
]cf Tulfy^ (hould epitomize P^/ji/w with his own 
' Hand. It was in Confideration of Brutus^ and 
theVeneration which he paid him, thzt Ccn^an'' 
' t,'ne the Great took fo great aPleafure in reading 
him, and colle^ing the feveral Treaties of his 
EmbaiSes^ of which, though many are now 
' lojft, yet thofc which remain are a fufficientTcf- 
timony of his great Abilities. He learned the 
Language of the Romans, and attained to that 
Knowledge of their Laws, their Rights, their 
Cuiloms and Antiquities, that few of their own 
Citizens underflood them better > having gained 
Permiffion from the Senate to fearch the Capitol, 
Ae made himfclf acq^uainted with their Records, 
and afterwards tranflated th«m into his native 
Tongue : So that he taught the Noblemen of 
JtcTne their own municipal Laws, and was ac- 
counted morelkiiful iji th^mxh^nFaiiusPiffor^ 

a Man 
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aMan of Senatorial! Rank, who wrote theTran- 
faAions of the Punic Wars. 

POLTBIUS was without all queftion a 
very great M^ui ; he was noble, and of the firft 
Rank in his Country, a Soldier, a Statefman, 
and a Philofopher ; and pof&flfed an excellent 
tJnderft^ding ; polifhcd and cultivated by Bufi- 
hefs and eminent Trufts, and tempered and 
chaftifed by his own and his Country's Afflic- 
tions. So that it may be faid) no Man ever 
engaged in a Work of this Sort better furnifhed 
with the requifite Qualifications, and he feems 
to adorn the Chair, when he treats diftindtly on 
any of the above-named Subje6fcs ; but when he 
talks of War, which is the principal Subjeft of 
ancient Hiftory, how like aGeneral and perfe6l 
Mafter in the military Trade does he acquit him- 
felf ? How exadl: ana elaborate is he in his De- 
fcriptions of Battles by Land and Sea, defcend- 
ing to every Particular that may afford Light to 
his Reader r How elegantly, juftly and ufefully 
does he inftruft and reafon on Events of Coun- 
cils, Battles, and all kind of Tranfaftions? How 
does Hannibal\Ci2Lit andWifdom, zndFlami- 
mui'sRafhnefs and Folly, appear in his Account 

of the Battle of 5r^r/7/5'w^«^> infomuch that from 
Readers we become Spefta tors of all thefe Ex- 
ploits. How faithful is he to the Character of 
the Carthaginians^ in their N^val Knowledge 
and Strength ? And with whatFranknefs, Affu- 
rancc ana Impartiality, dpes hefhew thelgno-! 
ranee of theRomans^^nd reprove their RafhnefSj^ 
when he compares thefe two People on theSub- 
jeft of their military Affairs and Tranfaftions ? 
All which we read with Plcafufe, and iapptovd 
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lyith Delight. Sjo that, in a Word, he wHl be 
"found throughout to preferve theCharafter of an 
able ajnd inxpartial Writer. Th^ Subjefl; of his 
Hiftory were all the moft cbnfiderable Aftipns 
in the World, from theBegiriningof the fecon^ 
jPtfKiV War to the End of that which terminated 
the Differences of the Romans with the Mace^ 
rdonian Kings, by the utter Ruin of their Mo- 

La mot he takes occafion io fipeak of one 
Sebajtian Maccius y'vf\io treating of Hiftory, anc) 
declaiming, againft Digreffions, condemns thojfe 
ofSailu/izndPolybius; indecently calling them 
abjedlrerfons, and Men fprung out of theDreg^ 
of the People' J, and the more to defame the latter^ 
he particularly adds, that he was a mere Pedant 

fiven to Sciphj to ferve him in the quality of |i 
'receptor.; But this Imputation is unlearned 
and ridiculous, for it is utterly improbable that 
a Perfon fo well yerfed in Affairs of State, and 
accuftomed to great Employments, as Polybius 
was, ^QjLrW.-be known to S dpi Oj and accompany 
himinaif his military Expeditions, for no other 

I'^l^urpofe.jtl^iiCi^o inftruft him in the Parts of 
Speficji, ianil'tfeach him the Rudiments of Gram- 
mar. There might be more Reafon perhaps to 
charge him, as fome have done, with Impiety 

j.-*nd W ant of Religion in regard to the Deity ; 
for though he fpeaks in many Places very favour- 
ably of the Worfhip of the Gods, as when he 
attributes all the Glory of Arcadia^ his Country, 
to their great Care iil ferving the Altars, and 
elfewhere profefles that he abhors the Licen tiouf- 
nefs of War that caufes theDeftruftion of Tem- 
plesj which hereprefeats ^ amoft capital Crime ; 

yet 
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ytt he declares fo formally in another Place ar- 

fainft Providence, and all thofe who in his Time 
eld the Opinion ofthePunifhments of Hell, tha^t 
it appears evidently he believed nothingof thefe 
Things. About the End of the fixth Book he 
obferves thatSuperftition, which was accounted 
a Vice by all other Nations, pafTed for a Virtue 
among tn^ Romans. If one could, fays he, com- 
pofe 2f Republic only of wife and virtuous Men, 
all thefe fabulous Opinions of Gods and Hell 
^PTouId be altogether fuperfluous. But fince there 
is no State vimere the People are riot (as we fee 
them) fubje£t to Irregularities and evil Anions ; 
one muft, tocheclcthem, make ufeof thefe ima- 
ginary Fears, and the fervile Terrors of the oth^J- 
World which our Religion holds forth, and 
which the Ancients have fb prudently intrpducad 
to this End, that they cannot be contradi^ed 
how by any but rafli rerfons, or thofe who are 
deftitute o3F Intelligence. Let fuch as defend 
PofyiitiS in every Thjhg {2LsCafaubon has done): 
fay what they pleafe in his favour, they can never,, 
after fo formal aDeelaration, make him pafs for 
aPerfonvery zealous in the Religion of his Time.. 
Besxdes thefortv ]Sooki of his Univerfal 
Hiftory, it is credible by one of the Letters 
which C/^^r^ wrote to Lucceius^ that he compofed 
a particular.' Treatife of the War of Numantia.- 
His great Age furnilhed him with jConveniencc - 
td write much; fihce we underfland froraX*"-- 
tiariy. that he pafled the grand clinia£leric, ^ and i 
died not till' he was eighty- two Years old,. He 
trimfelf confeife^, that the Inforiiiatiolisof £^//tf^. 
which he often required in Iheir ordinary Confc- 
fences, and theMemofialswhicb that great Pef 7- 
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fon furnilhed him with^ wer^ of fingular advan^* 
tage to him. 

JBut as to hisManner of writing, theLearn- 
ed have not agreed to beftow upon him thePraife 
of Eloquence. Dlonyjius HalUarnaJfeus^ themoft 
ftrift and auftere Critic among them, ftyles him 
an inelegant Writer, and reproaches him with 
Negligence both in ^he Choice of Words and 
the Strufture of his Periods. His Excellency 
•neverthelefs is fuch in all other Things, that 
one would fuppofe he negledted the Nicety ot 
Words as of little Importance, to confine him- 
felf entirely to Things more ferious and fignifi- 
cant« He certainly deferved the great Eulogies 
given him by learned Men. Polybius^ izysBodin^ 
IS not only every where equal and like himfelf^ 
but alfo wife and grave, fparing in his Commen- 
dations, iharp and fevere in his Repreheniions^ 
and like a prudent Lawgiver and a good Com- 
mander, difcufles many Things concerning the 
military and civil Difcipline, and the Duty of 
anHiftorian. Zi>/&^.is more ample in hisCom- 
mendation. Pofyinusy in Judgment and Pru- 
dence, is not unliktThucyduies'^ but in hisCare 
and Style more loofe and free ; he digreffes, 
l>reaks ofF, and dilates his Difcourfe -, and in 
inany Places does not fo much relate as profefs- 
vdly teach ; but then his Informations ar>e every 
where right and falutary, and I ihould therefore 
the rather recommend him to Princes, becaufe 
there is no need of an anxious Enquiry into his 
Thoughts, but he himfelf opens and reveals his 
Senfe, \PofybiuSy {aysRapin^ is more grave than 
^liuifibksi he does not foofteii introduce 5r/^i0 
>'fi^lkuig» diough he had a kind of right to do it ; 
'. . v''= , havine 
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baving all along attended him in his Wars. He 
has frequent Digreffions upon Politics, the Art 
of War, and the Laws of Hiffory, ii^icb do not 
feem necefiary. He is a greater Libertine than 
Xenophon^ and treats the Opinions the Pe<^le 
of thofeDays had of their Gods and Hell as Fa- 
bles* But the moft lezrntACafaubonj in his Pre- 
face to Polybiusj has moft clearly and at large 
demonftrated the Excellence of this Greek Wri- 
ter, and wherein he is to be preferred before the 
other Hiftorians. 
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jniWDOItUS SICVLUS was a Native of 
•4-^ Agyrium^ a City in Sicily y and flouriihed^ 
in the Time of Julius Cafar and Augu/hi5.\ He 
compofed at Rome his excellent Work, entitled! 
Bibliotheca Hiftorica^ after having travelled thro' 
the gfealeft rart oVAfta and Europe^ wifh in- 
credible Hazard and Fatigue,, to gain Informa- 
^oX\l and coJleiSl Materials. He fpent thirty. 
Years in compofing it,, and collected it into 
forty Books, which, comprif^d tlie $iibftaiice q£ 
what the mod renowned Hiftorians bad written, 
before him ; inibmuch, that if this Work weoe^ 
i^Il complete, we could not want a competent 
Knowledge of the firft and remoteft Ages. 

But, to the great Grief of learned Men, ofi 
the forty Books only fifteen are now extant*. 
The ficft five are entire, and give us an Account: 
of the fabulous Times,, and explain the Anti- 
quities and Tranfaftions of the Egyptians ^ Af^ 
fyrians^ Perfiansy Lyhiansy Greciansy znd other- 
Nations, before the Trojan War. The five 
next Books are wanting. The eleventh Book, 
begins at JTerxes^s Expedition into Gr£ece:. 
From whence, to the End of the twentieth 
Book, which brings the Hiftory down^ to the 
Year of the World three dioufand fix hundred 
and fifty, the Work is entire 3, but the latter 

' twenty 
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twenty Books are lofl:.. Ji^nry Stephens aflorta^. 
from a Letter cammuQicated to him by Mr. 
Zazaro Biiif, that all the ; Works of Dhdorat 
are entire^ iiii iocoQ Corner oi Sicily. I confefs, 
iays La Motheyiv^on tJtii^ Occafion I would 
willing go almoft to the End of the World, if I 
thought to find fo great a Treafure. And I 
ihall envy thofe that will csome after us this 
im{x>rtanf Difcovery, if it ihall be made wkeh 
we fball be no more \ and that inftead of fifteeti 
Books ofily, which we now enjoy, they fliaU! 
poflefs the whole Forty.. 

The Contents of the whole Woric are thus 
exhibited by the Author. The iix firft Booka^ 
(the laft of which is loft) fay« he, comprehend 
jdl that happened before the War of Troy^ to** 
gether with many fabulous Matters here and 
there interfperfed. Of thefe, the three former 
relatft-the Antiquity of the Barburiant ; and the 
three latter contain thofe of the Gretku The 
eleven next following, include all that hap* 
pened remarkable in the World from the De- 
ftru£iion of Troy to the Death, of Alexander the 
Great. Laftly, the other twenty-three extend 
to the Conqueft of Julius Cafar over the Gauls^ 
when he made ths^BritiJI) Ocean the Northern 
Bounds of the Roman Empire. 

This Writer has undergone a Variety of 
Chara<S^ers from the Learned. Pliny afllerts, 
that Diodarus was the firft of the Greeks who 
fpoke ferioufly, and avoided Trifles, Primus 
atud Graecos dejiit nugari DiqAotms. Biihop 
Montague^ in his Preface to i^is Apparatus^ 
gives this Suilian the Repmtatton of an ex> 
client Author> who, with great Fidelity^ 

immenfo 
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Jmmenfe Labour, and uncommon Diligence 
.and Ingenuity, has colleded an Hiftorical Li- 
brary, in which he has reprefented his own and 
the Studies of other Men, being the great Re* 
porter of human Aftions. He is cenfured not- 
withftanding by Bodinus^ who condemns the 
Style of this Hiftorian ; and Ludovicus Fives 
with great Acrimony arraigns the Body of his 
Jliftory, and thfeMode of Narration. He blames 
him particularly for relating ftrange and incre- 
.dible Computations of Time, for aflerting that 
^t Egyptians had preferved their public Records 
•for an hundred thoufand Years ; that the Chal- 
dians had made Obfitrvations of the heavenly 
Bodies, for the Space of four hundred feventy 
■and two thoufand Years before Alexander'^ Con- 
quefts in AJia ; that the Egyptians reckoned 
iome ten and others three and twenty thoufand 
Years from IJis and OJiris^ to the fame Alexander ; 
and that their firft Kings, who were Gods, did 
«ach of them reign no lefs than twelve hundred 
Years. 

• But La Mothe^ with great Juftice, vindi^ 
cates the Credit of this Writer ; he fays, that 
Diodorus inferted the Egyptian Ephemerides^ and 
the aftronomical Calculations of the Chaldeans^ 
only to fhew what was the common Creed of 
thofe People ; not infifting that he himfelf was 
of that Opinion. He is fo far from it, that he 
fays exprefly in his fecond Book, that he can- 
not poflibly acquiefce in what the College of 
ChaUUans nad determined of the long Space of 
Time which preceded the Viftories of Alexander* 
I am fo far, fays the French Critic again, from 
^Qttdemning tl^ Fables and excellent Mythology 
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. in the firft five Books of Diodfusy that, in my 
Opinion, we have nothing more precious in 
. all that remains of Antiquitv ; for beiides that 
Fables may be ieriouily told, anci that Plato[s 
Ttmausj with many other Works of great Coii- 
fequence, would be ufelefs upon this Suppofi* 
tion, yet thefe are of Utility to give us a Notion 
of the whole Theology of the idolaters. If it 
were lawful to give a boly Name to a profane 
Thing, I might call the five aboyementioned 
Books the Bible of Paganifm ; fince they teach 
us at firft View what, the Gentiles believed of 
Eternity, and of the Creation of the World. 
So that they give us fo perfeft an Idea of the 
\ Theogony of the Egyptians^ which was after- 
wards followed by the Greeks^ fince without 
them we fhould have been Strangers to thofe 
. ufeful Difcoveries^ and thefe moft curious Re- 
lations would have been totally unknown to us. 
The Time of thefe two Emperors, Ctsfar 
and Auguftus^ is allowed to have been the pureft 
Age of the Latin Tongue, but not fo of the 
Greek \ in their Reigns the Athenian Eloquence 
was already transferred to Rome. It is no won- 
der then, that Diodorus is not equal in this re- 
fpeft to Herodotus, Thucydides, or Xenophon^ be- 
ing a Sicilian only, and under the Difadvantage 
of writing at fuch a Seafon. Pbotius nevertheleft 
does not forbear to praife his Style, as being 
very perfpicuous, unaiFeAed, and proper for hi3 
Subjed, which is Hiftory. It is, fays he, nei- 
ther too Attic J nor too mil of old Words ; h& 
Mode of Writing obferves a juft Mediocrity 
between the fublime Style, and the other whicn 
,the School ftyles humble and creeping, upon 

Account 
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AcGount of its Lowncfs, which is carefully 
avoided by this Hiftorian. 

DIODORUS is commended by Juflin 
Martyr^ as the moft renowned and efteemeo of 
all the Greek Hiftorians, and from his Writings 
he takes Occafion to prove the Excellence and 
Antiquity of A&/J/ the great Lawgiver of the 
Hebrews ; and when he would innnuate that 
Homer had learned in Egypt the moft beautiful 
Paflages with which he adorned his Poeiy, he 
employs the Authority oi Diodorus^ whom he 
.does not name without Praife. Eufehius goes 
beyond Juftin Martyr^ both in Encomium and 
Citations of Paflages drawn from this Hiftoriao^ 
with which he fills all the Books of his Evan- 

gdical Preparation. When he treats of the 
^ egiiuxingof the World, of what the Aiicfentt 
*l)ciieved of the Sun ana Moon^ and of the 
Cuftom of the Carthaginians to facrifice Men, 
and of infinite other Subjefts which fall within, 
his principal Defign, he always alledges Diodorus i, 
but he does it ckiefly when he examines the 
Theology of the Egyptians in his fecond Book, 
whcr6 he very mucn extols his hiftorical Cha- 
raftfer ; he cafls him a moft illuftrious Writer, 
moft exa£b in his Narrative, and one in high 
Efteem among the Learned for his profound 
DoStrinc j and he adds, that there is no Grecian 
who is not deiirous to read him and allow him 
itic Prefetfence above other Writers in thfe fame 
Xanguage^ But when he infifts in his tenth. 
3opk, ^at Greece bad received from the Hands 
}^t^cXt (he efteemed barbarous, and particu- 
fjtom the Tw^j ^ the Sciences and Learn- 
||f|i^, Which &e had fo great a Value ^ it i^ ia 
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this Regard that he attributes to him the greateil 
Honour : For aifter he had cited the Teftimo- 
nics of Clement y Porphyry^ Plato^ DemocrttuSy 
HeraclituSy Jofephui^ and other Authors, he 
iiniflies his Proof with a Quotation out of the 
firft Book of this incomparable Hiftorv, U the 
tnd^ fays he^ that the Atitharity ^/'Diodorus^TMj 
firvi at a Seal to all my Demmfiration*, 

— *— i — piw— i i » , ill 1 II mmmmJ^-^f^ 
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'■ HALICARNASSBUS.\ 

-J F- this Writer had not declared in the Be- 
•* ginning of his Hiftory, that he lived in the 
?.eign oiAugu/ius^ we might have been afiured of 
^t from Straboi who, fpeaking of the City oi 
Halicamajfusy obferves that it gave the World 
two illulfrious Perfons, Herodotus^ and m our 
Time, fays he, Dionyjius the Hiftorian. 

A^OKC many Writers who bore .the Naitt 
of Dionyjius y Suidasm2k&% mention of another 
.i>efides the Perfon we are now confidering, who 
;was of Halicamqlfus Moy and of hi& Pdlerky. 
He flourifhed under the Emperor Adrian^ and 
had the Sirname oiMuficus\ becaufe^ though 
he was an Orator, his principal Talent lay m 
Mufic ; of which he compofed many Books* 
As for our Hiftorian, he came to Rome a fhort 
Time after Juguftus had happily concluded the 
Civil Wars, and continued there two and twenty 
Years : He employed his Time in learning the 
Latin Tongue, and collecting Materials for the 
Defign he had planned for writing his Hiftory. 
For this Purpofe he confulted all Books, all the 
Commentaries and Annals that had been written 
hj Romans of Learning and Credit, about the 
^Affairs of State^ OXACatOy Fabius Maximus^ 

Valeriui 
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Valerius Antias^ Licinitts Macer^ and fome others. 
He acknowledges that the Converfatlon he had 
with the learned Men of that Imperial City,, 
ahd his frequent Conferences with the greateft 
Geniufes of the Age, were of no lefs Service to 
bim than all his own Diligence and Application. 
His Hiftory treaty of the Roman Antiquities, 
which he comprifed in twenty Books, of which 
there remain no more than the firft Eleven, 
which conclude with the Time wlien the Con-i 
fills refumed the chief Authority in the Repub- 
lic, after the Government of the Decemviri^ 
which happened three hundred and twelve Years' 
after the Foundation of Rome, The whole Woric' 
comprehended much more ; for it pafled from 
the taking of Troy over the fabulous and hifto-" 
l-ical Time, to the Beginning of the firft Punic 
War 'y ending where Pofybius begins his Hiftory. 
In order to deliver a minute Account of the* 
Roman People, he has begun his Work with the 
Aborigines^ the firft Inhabitants oi Italy, His 
Authority is vindicated by Scaliger, who aflerts, 
that we have no Author remaining who has ob- 
ferved fuch exa£t Order in Chronology; and 
though he may be cenfurcd for relating too cre- 
dulously fome improbable Stories, yet upon the 
Whole he is efteemed as an exzQ. and diligent 
Writer, and who had more Probity and Since- 
rity than Livy. He is cenfured as a very prolix 
Orator, his Hiffory and Antiquities have an' 
liniverfal Applaufe, and the Lofs of what is 
wanting is exceedingly lamented. 

The Style of this Writer {zsPhotius confiders 

it) is new and uncommon, but attended with a 

Simplicity which renders it delightful j and he* 

2 adds«^ 
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adds, .that the Elegance of his Periods carre6ls 
and foftens the Afperity that is fometimes fouA^; 
in his Expreffion. He commends him exceed- 
ingly for uixng many Digreffioxis, which detaiia, 
and recreate the Mind of the Reader, when the^ 
even Tenor of an hiftorical Narration begins to; 
be wearifome and tedious. The Excelleii^ies. 
of this Writer are more pai-ticularlydifiing^ifhcid/ 
by Bodinus ; Dionyjius^ fays he, befides tiuTEfteem 
he merits from his familiar Style and pure Attk 
Greeks has alfo written thi Kt^man Antiquities, 
from the Foundation of the City, with fo great 
a Diligence, that he feems to excel all other 
Greei and Latin Authors i for what the Latim 
liegleifled as common and well known, their. 
Sacrifices, Plays, Triumphs, Enfigns of Ma-: 
giftrates and all the Order of the Roman public 
-Government, their Taxes or Revenues, their 
Jtttfpicia or Divinations, their great Affemblies 
and their difficult Divifion of the People int^ 
Tribes and Claffesj laftly, the Authority of 
the Senate, the Ccmmands.of tht-Plch^s pr lower 
Orders, the Authority of the Magiftrates and 
the Power of the People he only feems to have 
accurately delivered ; a/id for the better under- 
ftanding of thefe, he compares them with thq 
Greek Laws and Rites, as when he inveftigates 
the Laws of Retainers, Vaffalagje or Prote<£kiofl, 
which Romulus inftituted, and derives theni from: 
the Cuftoms of the Athenians and Thejpdians* 
The Laws,' fays he, oi Romulus y of JV«»z^, and 
•Serviusy had, together with the Origin of the 
People of Romiy perifhed totally, if this Author 
had not preferved thenu It is a great Glory to 
Jlim io have exceeded all the Raman Writers in 
' _ Things 
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Things wherein they ought to have had fo great 
Advantage over him. 

Cs&TAiNLY, fays La Mothe^ it is not to be 
imagined, that a Man of that Reputation, which 
Dionji/ius had acquired in Learning,, could prx)*. 
duce any Thing diat was not verv elaborate and 
worthy of his Name. We^have nis Compojttwni . 
ofRh^imc^ and the ableft Critics place him in 
the firfl Rank of thofe who delidoted in this 
Species of Study ; and though there were no 
more related of him than the Requeft that was 
made, him by Pompey the Great, to give him his 
Judgment on the firft Greek Hiftorians^ and • 
efpectally on Hirodotus and Xenaphon ; it fhews. 
fufficiently the Efteem in which, he lived in his 
Time, and of what Authority he was in R$me.y. 
when that great General feledled him out of 
many others to eive him Information upon this 
JSubjed. His Characters of ancient Writers 
who lived before him, arje too exa£t and rigor- 
ous,, and his Lawjs of Eloquence too fevere^ 
for according to the Stri£tiiefs of his Maxims, 
there never was a perfect Hiftorian. Among 
many Inftances of his Spleen in Criticifm he 
took upon him to blame the Style of Plaio. 
This among other Things occafioned a Letter, 
which Pompey writ to him in Plato\ Defence > 
and we fee by the Anfwer oi Dionyjius^ that 
although to pacify Pompey^ he profeiles himfelf 
an Admirer oiPlato^ yet he ftill perfifts tpgivc 
the Preference to Dem^fihenes* 

But his Confidence and Credulity in relating 
Stories wholly improbable deferve to be con** 
demned. What can be thought of his relating 
that a Ra3U>x cut aWbetftone, by the Command 
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of Navius JSfius the Augur ? His reprefentinr 
Caftor ^nd Pollux fighting for the Romans againft * 
the Latins ? The Rivers Vultumus and Glanis 
running back to their Source, in Favour of the 
Inhabitants of Cuma ? He fays, that a Statue 
of the Goddefs Fortune pronounced thcfe Words 
twice, Ritemey Matrona^ didicajlis. But there 
is fdarce a more ftrange Relation in the Roman 
Hiflrory, than the Aftion of Clalia^ as he rcpre- 
fents it. He fays that this Roman Virgin, who 
was given in Hoftage with many others to Por- 
fenna^ King of the Tafcansy returned with all 
her Companions from the I'ufcan Camp to the * 
City of Romty fwimming over the River Tiber ^ ' 
in which they had leav^ to bathe ; as if it were 
pofEble that fearful Maidens, who, it may be 
iuppofed had not learned to fwim, dared look 
upon fuch a River with a Defign to pafs it, 
and caft themfelves defperately into it, when \ 
the Peace was almoft concluded. For though 
Plutarch defcribes the Place in the Life of ^ 
Publicola^ that was very agreeable and conve- 
nient to bathe in, yet he confefles that the* 
River was very rapid and deep ; Livy writes 
with no more Probabrlity when he tells the' 
fame Story. Plutarch does indeed in fome 
Meafure queftion the Truth of it. The Ac- 
count of Valerim Maximum is more agreeable, 
that this young Lady under the Favour of a' 
dark Night efcaped from the Enemies Camp, 
mounted on a Horfc, which carried her among 
her Friends on the other Side. The Equeftrian 
Statue, erefted to her Honour by the Romans ^ 
fupport^ this Opinion i but when Writers will 
facrifice what is plain and probable to fomething 

marvellous 
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jntnrellous and extraordinary^ we cannot be 
iurprifed at fuch Relations. 
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TTNDER the Emperor Adrian flourifhcfd 
^^ jlrridnof Nicomedia^ SiCiiy of Bit hynia^ the 
celebrated Scholar oi EpiSfetus, Dion calls him 
Flavins ArrianusNicomedienJis. He was aPhilo- 
fopber andHiftorian ; and, if fome may be cre- 
dited, an eminent Civilian. Suidas acquaints 
us from Heliconiusj that he attained even the 
Confular Dignity, and that for theSweetnefs of 
his Style, he w^as termed another Jf^/itf^^^«. Ph^ 
tins agrees with him, and adds, that he was the 
Prieft of Ceres and Proferpine. Lucian in his 
Pfeudomantes aflures us, that^rnVw the Scholar 
of Epi£ietus^ a Man of the fir ft Rank in Romei^ 
employed his whole Life in the Study of polite 
Literature, for which he was fo particularly fa- 
mous, {^ysDiofiy that he was complimented with 
the Freedom both of Rome znA Athens* Dion in- 
forms us, that he was advanced to the Praefec- 
ture of Cappadocia, and that he reduced the Alau- 
7ii and Majfageta, Pliny the Younger, who 
was then Proconful of Pontus and Bithynia^ ad- 
dreffed feven of his Epiftles to him, and this is 
the more probable, becaufe -^rr/(7« was not only 
a Bithynianj but wrote the Bithynian and Alau- 
»/^7«Hiftory, an Abridgment of thefirftof which 
may be feen in Photius^ and a Fragment of the 
laft in the fecond Volume of Blancard'^^Aition 
•irf his Works. 

He 
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ff E HkewHTc wrote the Parthian Hiftory in 
feventecn Books, an Extraft of which Pbdtiut 
has preferved. We have four Books of hisDif- 
fertations of Epi^etus\ as alio a Paraplus, or 
Survey of the Coafts of the Euxint and Red 
Seas, infcribed to the Emperor Adrian y if that 
Infcription be genuine ; for Salmaftus imagines 
thefe to have been the Works of another of the 
fame Name, who flouriflied from the Time of 
Nero to Vefpajian. He wrote the Life of Dion 
the Syracujian ; an Adcount of Timoleon^s A<5ls in 
Sicily ; -a Book of Tafticks, and a Treatife on 
Hunting, as a Supplement to Xenophon^sV/ orlc 
upon the fame Subjeft. His Indian Hiftory we 
have compleat, notwithftanding the Affertion 
of the learned Stuchius to the contrary. 

BOILEAU^ in the Life of Epiifetus^ give« 
Arrian this extraordinary Charafter : Of all the 
Scholars of Epi^letusy fays he, Arrian is the only 
one whofe Name has been tranfmitted with Re- 
putation to Pofterity j but he is fuch a one as 
iufliciently demonftrates the Excellence of his 
Matter, though we fhould fuppofe that he wag 
the only Scholar he had formed. For this is the 
very Perfon who was afterwards advanced to 
be Praeceptor to Antcninus^ furnamed the Pious f 
becaufe, like that Philolbpher, he committed to 
writing the Diftates delivered by his Mafter in 
his Life-time, and publifhed them in one Vo- 
lume, under theName of Epii^etus'sDifcourfcs^ 
or Diflertations, which at prefent we have in 
four Books^ After this he compofed a little 
Treatife called his E^ichiridiom, which is a fliort 
Gdm{)endium of the Phiiofophical Principles of 
Epidletusy and hath ever been acknowledged as 

£ 2 QiWC 
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>oneof'tbe moft^valuable and besuitiful Pieces*af 
ancient Morality^ He likewife. wrote a large 
Book of the'l/ife ^nd J^eatb of Epi^etusj /which 
isnow unfortunately loft. He informs us, that 
Mpi^ettts left nothing of his own Compofition* 
It Arrian had not tranfmitted to Mankind the 
Maxims of his Mafter, we have fome Reafon 
•to doubt whet her the very Name of Epi£fetus had 
not been loft to the World, It is not eafy to 
know, whether hisHiJkiy was written before 
.his Enchiridion^ and thofe other Difcourfes of 
£pt£fitus^ which SimpJicius in his Commenta*- 
rics afTures us were compofed by him j for tho* 
it might not be thought, according to the or-* 
"dinary and natural Courfe of Study, he ihould 
apply himfelf to Philofophical Contemplations 
in the youthful Part of his Life, jet it appears 
by the Preface to thofe Difcourfes, that he writ 
them as they were fpokenhy hisMafter, colled- 
ed from his Mouth whilft he was yet the Scho«- 
4ajr of that great Phtlofopher ; and he informs us 
that they^were publifhed without his Concur- 
rence, which is acertainEvidence of their being 
written in his younger Age. Pbotius fays, they 
were formerly in twelve Books, befides certain 
Philofophical JDifiertations mentioned by Jiim 
which are loft. 

As for his .Hiftorical Compoiitions, tho' we 
have them not all intire, from what remains of 
them we may difcern enough to induce us to va- 
lue his Merit.; and his feven Books of the Con- 
queft of Alexander the Great, and eight which 
treat particularly of India^ fuffice to give him 
.9 Rank and Name among the principal Hii^ 
^torians. Beiides tbefe^ he wrote in teaBooks 

the 
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elie Hiftory of Alexander's Succcffors, for they 
could not agree about dividing their Conquefts ;^ 
But of thefe there remains nothingbut an Abridg- 
ment yji^Wich Photius gives us in his Bibliotheca. 

This Author informs us, that he wrote the 
Hiftory of Alexander the Great by Divine Di- 
rection, and that he did it under the Title of 
■AF&CjMre-(y; *.^Xt|»:»^p», and in the fameNumber of 
Books that Xenophon chofe to defer ibe the Con- 
quefts of Cyrus ; and fome obferve, that he I'o 
affefted that Author, that he has perfeflly imi- 
■ tatcd his Style, and in many other Ref|3ects ; 
and therefore he is diftinguiflied by the Namv 
o^ ^^ Tvung Xenophon. He declares in his Pre- 
face, that the Relation of the Fails he has de- 
Kveredy is foundeJ upon the Faith oijirljhhklus 
znd Ptolemaus Lagus J who accompanied y//^:v^«- 
Jtr in all hisEnterprizes, and his Accounts arc 
the more credible,, iince, befides the Royal Qiia- 
lity of the latter, they did neither of them pub- 
lim their Writings till zfter Alexander's Death^ 
without any other Obligation, than a real De- 
fire of difcovering the Truth of his Actions. 
Yet our Author profeffes in his Account of the 
Death of Callijlhenes the Philofopher, that it 
was very differently reported by them, thought 
they were both near the Perfon of Alexander^. 
when the Procefs was made againft that unfor- 
tunate Perfon. Ariftobulm (ays^ he was led ins 
Chains after the Army, till he died of Sicknefs;. 
the other affirms,, that, after having been ex- 
pofed to Torture^ he was ftrangled for being 
unhappily involved in the Confpiracyof /£?r;w^- 
lau$\ fo difficult it is to come at the Truth, and 
there is nothing more certain,, than tbatoneand; 
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the fame Faft is many Times varioufly relatecf 
by thofe who faw it, on account of the various 
Refpedls and Interefts in ^yhich the Relators^ 
are feverally engaged. 

P HOTIUS commends Arrian as equal to 
the beft Hiftorians ; his Narration is always a- 
greeable, becaufe it is both concife and intelli- 
gible, and he never fatigues his Readers with 
tediou3 Digreflions, ana fuch Parenthefes as 
obfcure the Senfe. One cannot eafily find in all 
his Hiftory, any fuch miraculous Event, as 
might render it fufpefted, if you except feme Pre-- 
dicSions oiAriJiander^ and the Story of Ivro New 
Springs^ which appeared near the River ofOxus, 
as foon as Alexander encamped there. 

The Model which Arrian propofed to imi- 
tate, permits him not to elevate his Style to a 
fublime Degree of Oratory, becaufe the Elo-^ 
quence of Xenophon is not of that Order ; but 
his Phrafj is intermingled with fuch excellent 
Figures, that by retaining all thePerfpicuity of 
him whom he imitates, his Style has nothing in 
it either too abjecSlIy low, or too highly towering. 
He occafionally ufes fometimes oblique, fomc- 
times dire6l Orations. The Oration of C^////^ 
thenes zg^iinU Anaxarchus^ who would havey//r;r- 
ander to be adored, is one of the niofl: confide- 
rable of thofe that are dirc6l ; and there are two 
others not inferior to it of the fame Prince to his 
Soldiers, who began to mutiny, once in India^ 
and the other Time upon the Banks of theT/^r/V. 
Thofe which were made before the Battle at the 
Straits of Amanus^ and at the Plain of Arhela^ 
ot Gaugamela^ are oblique, and much morecon- 
' clfe than the Occafion required. Photius delivers 

a very 
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a very favourable Judgment of the Hiftory of 
ArriaHy and fays, that whofoever fliall compare 
it with the moll ancient of thofe whch are fo 
much efteemed, will find there are many Things 
in them which by no Means come up to the 
Value of the other. He was a Writer of hich 
Integrity, that by way of Eminence and Dif- 
tindtion, he was called The Lovtr of Truth* 
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'TpBTlS Hiftorian is the 'more confiderabfc 
-*- among thofe who have laboured in the Ro^ 
manHx^ory^ in that, befides the Commendatiorr 
which Photius gives him, to have with as much 
Truth as pofEble delivered Fads, he alone has 
particularly defcribed the Anions, according 
to the Provinces where the Scene of them lay, 
and the different Regions in which they were 
tranfaAed^ This Method is certainly very ufe- 
ful and regular, to exprefs diftinftly the feveraf 
Exploits, and feparately from each other, and 
at one View prefent what pafles in every Coun- 
try ; no Mode of Writing can be more inftruc* 
tive than this, and apter in thatRcfpeft to pleafr 
and fatisfy the Mind of the Reader ; fo that the 
Hiftory, of Jppian^ as Suidas relates, was often 
by Difiinftion called the Bajilic or Royal Hif- 
tory. 

He defcended from one of the chief Families 
©f Alexandria^ and came to Rome in Trajan*^ 
Time 5 he there praftifed the Law for fome 
Time, and pleaded with fuch Force and Elo- 
quence, that he was foon advanced to be one 
of the Procuratores Cafarisy and was afterwards 
promoted to greater Dignities in the Empire un- 
der Adrian and Antoninus Pius. He was prefer- 
cd^ as Photius relates^i ta the Adminiftration of 

^ Province ^ 
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a Province ; Sigonius and fome others call him- 
Sophijla AUxandrinuSj and declare him ^aiEgyp* 
iian. 

The Hiftory of Appian was divided into 
three Volumes, which, zsPhstius obferves, con* 
•tained four and twenty Boc^« It began at thte 
-Dtftruftion of Tr^y, and the Fortune of /Eneas^ 
and extended beyond the Reign of >fi(fi^2f J, mak- 
ing Excurfions fometimes even to the Time of 
Trajan. As to his Style, PA«//i/f obferves, that 
as his Manner of Writing was plain and eafy, fa 
he had nothing in it that was extravagant or fu'- 
perfluous, and he gives him the Privilege of 
being not only very faithful, but one of thofc 
who has given the greatett Tcftimony of his 
Knowledge in the Art of War, and every Spe- 
cies of military Difciplixie. To read the De- 
■fcription of his Battles, would make one fancy 
himfelf in the midft of them ; and he is fo happy 
in his Orations, that he governs and moves thti? 
AfFcftions which Way he pleafes, whether it be 
to revive the Courage of the drooping Soldiers,, 
or reprcfs the extravagant Tranfports of thofe 
who were too violent. Of the many Works 
which hecompofed, there remains to this Time 
the very leaft Part, which defcribe the Punicy 
Syrian^ and Parthian Wars ; thofe againft Mi- 
thridates^ againft the Spaniards^ againft //i7««/- 
W, and five Books of the Civil Wars oi Ro?ney 
and of Illyricum. As for that of ihe\Celtic War, 
or the War of the Gauls ^ there is only aFr^ment 
or Compendium of it extant, rather to njake us 
regret what we want, than gratify us as to 
what remains. The Account he delivers of the 
Civil Wars is exceedingly praifed by Photius; 
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it is written, he fays, with gt-eat Accuracy, Ele- 
gance and Perfpicuity ; it begins with the Sedi- 
tion of the Gracchi about thtjfgrarianhzwy and 
deduces it through all the Tumults and Confu- 
iions of the Romans, to the Death oiPomPey the* 
younger, which was but five Years before the 
battle of A^ium, and the Eftablifliment of Aur 
guflus in the Empire ; a Story that is not written 
at large and intirely by any other but this Au- 
thor 2u:id Dion Caj/iusy and is one of the beft Sup- 
plements that is extant of the lafl: Books of Livy, 
and one of the beft Introdud:ions to the Hiftory 
of the Cafars ; and laftly, it is one of the moft 
lively Reprefentations that is to be found in any 
Hiftory of the Diforders of Commonwealths^ 
and the Miferies that attend great Changes in 
Governments. 

But notwithftanding this favourable Cha-* 
rafter of Photius in behalf of y//>^/^«, Bodin pours 
Contumely upon his Memory, and his Judgment 
in Hiftorical Narrative; for this bold Cenfurer 
denies that it was the Roman Practice to lend 
their Wives to one another, after the Cuftom of 
the Parthians and Lacedamonians, and imputes 
too much Credulity to our Hiftorian on this 
Account; tho'^ Plutarch relates the fame Thing, 
and fays, that Cato frtely lent his Wife to Hor- 
tenjius the Orator ; nor is the Law of Romulus^ 
or that againft Adulterers mentioned hy Agellius 
{zs Bodin unadvifedly imr.gines) repugnant to tft is 
Pra<Siice. He bJcvFiies liim likewife for making 
Cafar deliver, in his feccmd Book of the Civil 
Wars, certain Expreftions that were not fpoken 
by him, but by Pompey, in a thrcatning Speech 
which he addreiled to the Senate, when he laid 

his 
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his Hand upon his Sword, and told them, that 
if they would not grant him what he defired, 
that ihould procure it. This ought in Candour 
to be afcribed to a Failure of Memory, to which 
all Mankind is fubjcft. He condemns him like- 
wife for another Lrror in miftaking Calphurnta 
for Pompeia^ that Wife of Cafar^ who was vi- 
tiated at the Ceremonies of the Bona Dea. Sigo: 
nius is more indecent, he arraigns him of Levi- 
ty, and many Omiffions, without producing 
any Inftance to fupport the Charge. Scaliger 
is very bold in his Cenfure of him, in his Ani- 
madveriions on the Hiftory of Enfehius^ v^'here 
he fays he would be a Child in tlu Bufinefs of 
Hiltory, were it not that an Infinity of Fafts 
comprized in his Hiftory of the Wars of Syria. 
Thefe Reflcftions are carried too high, yet his 
Partiality is a Fault that runs through all his 
Works ; he flatters the Romans^ always placing 
theRight as well as the Advantage on their Side, 
to the Prejudice of all other Nations with whom 
they were concerned. We may add to this, that 
he often attributes to himfclf the Labours of 
others, tranfcribing many Paragraphs end entire 
Sentences from Polybius^ and otiicr Authors 
more ancient, inferring them in his Works with- 
out citing their Texts, or making any Acknow- 
ledgmentdue to their Merit upon luch Occauons. 
He is likewife charged for tranfcriMr.g the 2:reat- 
cftPart of the Commentaries of Augiijius^ which 
contained {as Suetonius relates) the moft memo- 
rable A6tions of his Life. This is indeed :iSor.t 
of Theft not to be allowed ; Deprehencii infurt$ 
malUy quam mutuum redder e \ fays Pliny to Vef-^ 
pafiariy on the fameSulyeft^ 2Lnd Scaliger on this 
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Occifipn calls ;lHin alf^norum laborum Fucurn^ 
alluding ta prpncis, which nourifii themfelve» 
ky ihe Labour and the Honey of others. 

KoTyriTHSTANDiNG the Severity of Sc^t- 
Hgir upon the Chara&er of ^ppian^ he has en-' 
jjqjed his Admirers, who have reprefented him 
m a more favourahleLi^ht; C^eliusSecundMsCu-' 
ripi in his Epiftle Dedicatory before the Latir$ 
Ti^flation, writes thus of him : It is certain, . 
htfiy^j thztJppian propofed to himfelf theMe-^ 
l^iod an<! Style oiThucydiiieizrLd SaJufij andendea-^ 
▼cured to imitate them both in their Sincerity of 
j^xpreffion, andQ^icknefsof Tranfition; for he 
<Ud not artfully frame a perpetual Series of 
HiftoiT, as Livy and others; but from the whole 
Subje^y that is, from the greateft, and the moil 
immortal A&ions of the Romans^; he feparat^ 
^ the Wars they made upon any Nation or Peo- 
ple, and formed fo many Bodies of Hiftory as 
die Wars were they undertook j which Reafon> 
^d Image of Writing, Cajlar purfued in his fo 
piuch ' celebrated Commentaries, in which no- 
thing is found inane, fabulous or incredible ; na 
fuperfluous or feigned Speeches,- or Orations for 
Oftentation, but all pure, true, and neceflary;. 
in which he did not imitate the Vanity of tne 
Greeks J which to do is not indeed to write an Hif- 
tory, but to amufe the World with Fables. Rapin 
confefles that he was a Copier of all the Greeks 
who treated the fame Subje<ft, which occafions 
his Style to be as various as the Books from which 
he borrowed ; yet after all, his Works are not to 
be defpifed, for they contain Affairs of Impor- 
tance and Lcartiing^ 

9t^ 
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JSION CJSSIUSy who IS befi4es known 
•*^ by the Sirnatnes of Cpcceius znd CocfeianuSj 
*wias born at Nicea^ a City oi Bithyniaj whither 
,he retired in his latter Years to fpend in Peace 
the remaining Part of his Life, after the Ex- 
ample of thofe Animals, who always return, as 
they fay, to die in their native Manfions. A 
Diforder in his Legs called him to this Recefs, 
and he writes that his Genius had foretold it 
him long before, by a Verfe of Homer's Iliiad, 
recited by Phoiius, As Socrates was faid to 
have had a familiar Spirit, or Daemon, who 
was a Direftor of-his Life, Dion alledges he was 
warned by his to avoid, by withdrawing him- 
felf, the Ambufhes which the Pr^^r/^« Cohorts 
prepared for him ; and the fame Spirit or God- 
defs, to ufe his own Words, made him write 
his Hiftory, v/ho before exercifed hiuifelf only 
in Philofophical Learning, as that of divine 
Dreams and their Interpretation, and he com- 
pofed a Treat! fe upon that Subjeft, 

His Father Jhronianus^ 3, Confular Man, 
according to the Phrafe of that Age, was Go- 
vernor of Dalmatian and fome Time afterwards 
Proconful of Cilicia. He himfelf had the fame 
Confular Dignity beftowed upon him twice, 
which he extrcifed jointly with the Emperor 

Alexander^ 
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AUmnder^ Son of Mammeaj after he had paflsd 
through divers Employments under the precede 
ing Emperors J for Macrinus had eftablifhed 
him Lieutenant or Governor of Pergamus and 
Smyrna^ and he fome Time commanded in 
Africa^ and had afterwards the Adminiftration 
of Auftria and Hungary^ then called Pannonia^ 
committed to him. Thefe Circumftances arc 
proper to be known before we fpeak of his 
Writings, becaufe they derive upon them a 
greater Authority. 

His Hiftory comprifed all the Time from the 
Building of iJtfw^ to the Reign oi Alexander Se^ 
verusy which he wrote in eighty Books, divided 
into eight Decads, of which itw are favcd from 
that unhappy Lofs that has involved many 
admirable Works of this Nature, by the igno- 
rance and Incurfions of barbarous Nations. At 
prefent the five and thirtieth Book is the firft of 
thofe that remain entire ; for we have but fome 
Fragments of the four and thirtieth preceding. 
His Progrefs to the fixtieth is complete enough ; 
but inftead of the laft twenty, we muft be con- 
tent with what Xiphilin^ a Monk of Conjian- 
tinople^ has given us in a Compendium of them. 
Photius ohkxyts that he wrote his iv^w^w Hiftory, 
as fome others had likewifc done, not from the 
Foundation of Rome only, but even from the 
Landing of Mneas in Italy ^ which he continued 
to the Tyranny of Hciicgabalus^ and fome Part 
of the Reign of Alexander Severus his Succcflbr. 
What we have of it now in our Poffcffion, com- 
prehending the Events of three hundred Years 
at leaft, begins but at the Time when Lucullus 
had his great Commands, and iiniibes with the 

Death 
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Death of ClauMus the JSmperor, the reft is ibe 
lEpitsome of IRfbilin before mentioned. 

Though all that Jus been loft of this t%^ 
CfiUent Audior .is much to bt r^retted^ I think 
aotbii^ is £0 deplomble as^he Lofs^of thefor^ 
laft YeafS) = which ;he wrote as an Eye-witn^ 
^uidvone vdio had a Part in theGovermnjint ^ 
^he fitate. iFor he could give >no Account 4i 
ariiatpafled before the Empire of C^mmi^iif^ but 
irom.-uierRelation of Stnmgers. But after that 
Emperor to the other, with whom he had thi 
jHoBOur to be CoUegue in the Confulihip, he 
•buih .his Relations no more upon the -Faith 
of others but delivered his own ObfervationSy 
^ich are now come to us only thro' Xiphilinf 
-his Abbreviator. It is a clear Evidence of the 
•prudent Conduct of Dion^ that he could paft 
.fieadily through fuch dangerous Times as tfaofe 
under the Cruelty and Tyrannies of CommodtiS^ 
Caracallay Macrtnus^ zna HeHcgahalus^ (or, as 
it ought to be written, Elagabalus) without the 
JLofs of his Life, his Fortune, or Reputation,, 
which incurred great Hazards under fuch arbi- 
trary and bloody Princes, and are in the utmoft 
J^angcr, without the greateft Dexterity of Wit 
and Condu£t. He was fo commendable, and 
behaved with that Equanimity, that after hav-: 
ing overcome thefe ftormy ana tempeftuous Sea>- 
fons, wherein the Quality of a Stranger and hit 
Riches expofed him to much Envy, he arrived 
4iappily in Port, and became fafe under the 
Reign of AUxander Sevtrus^ a Angular Lover 
of Juftice, and a moft powerful Patron of vir* 
4ttous Men* 

UHDJIlt 
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Under him he publifhed the Reman Hiftoiy,. 
to which he was diredled by his Genius, as we 
obferved before, and at the fame Time obeyetf 
the Command of Septtmius Severusy by whofe 
Orders he applied himfelf to that Undertaking.- 
He confeffcs himfelf that he employed ten Years 
in providing the neceffary Materials for thi» 
great Edifice, and twelve more in raifing it, and 
adding that Majefty to it, which makes us even 
at this Day admire its difmembered Fragments^ 
and broken Ruins. A Man of his Quality, wha 
had pafTed his whole Life in the Management 
of public Affairs, who had throughly read Men: 
as well as Books, and of fuch an experienced 
Condu6^, could not but be a mofl correft Hif- 
torian. Nor has any of the RomatiW nttts dif- 
covered fo much as he of tbofe State Secrets,, 
which Tacitus flvles. Arcana Imperii^ and of 
which he makes io high a Myflery. He is fo 
txa£l in defcribing the Order of the Comitia^ 
the eftablifhing of Magiflrates, and the Ufe of^ 
the public Rites of the Romans^ that there is no 
Account of them which is Co minute and particu- 
lar in any other Author. And in what relates to 
the Confecration of theEmperors^ the Apotheojis^ 
•r Enrollment among the Number of the Gods,. 
We may fay he is the only Writer who has given 
us an exact Formulary, except Herodian^ wha 
affefted afterwards to imitate him upon the 
fame Subjedl. But particularly^ in the fifty- 
Sxth Book, he is very exadt where he reprefents 
the Pomp of Auguftus his Funeral, his Bed of 
State, his Effigies of Wax, and the funeral 
Oration which Tiberius read before the People ; 
then deibribes the Rites that related to the Bum- 

inff 
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ing his Body ; how Livia gathered and de- 
ppilted his Bones, and finally with what Dex- 
terity they made an Eagle fly from the funeral 
Pile, whence that Bird oiyupiter feemed to bear 
the Soul of the Emperor to Heaven. 

The Funeral Oration before mentioned in- 
troduces a Remark that Dion ufed not only 
the oblique, but the dircft Way of Oration 
alfo in the Body of his Hiftory. Thofe ol 
Pompey to the Romans^ and of Gabinius after- 
wards in his thirty-fixth Book, are of the lafl 
Species. The Philofophical Difcourfe of Phu 
lifius to Cicero r found in the eight and thirtieth, 
which perfuades him to bear his Exile in Ma- 
cedonia with Conftancy, is alfo in the Form of 2 
Profopopceia^ after a very confiderable Dialogue 
between them two. The Orations oi Agrtppc 
and Mecanas^ the firft of whom exhorted Ju- 
gujius to quit the Empire, the fecond on the 
contrary to retain it, are of the fame Sort, and 
comprife the whole fifty-fecond Book. By thij 
it appears, that they who believe all. Sorts ol 
Orations to be incongruous in Hiftory, will noi 
be pleafed with Dion's Method of Writing, foi 
he abftains not from thofe which are moft to b< 
avoided, namely, theDireSf^ and has made ufi 
of Dialogues alfo, which is contr^ to th< 
JRules of the Critics in Hiftory. 

But if we muft take Notice of his Faults, 
there are others which deferve Reprehenfior 
more than what we mentioned : He is accufec 
of having taken Cafarh Part too much againf 
Pompey >i and of having accommodated himfelf t< 
the Smiles of Fortune. Nor feems he mor< 
dpquitable in refpeft of Antonys Fadlion, whicj 
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fee always favours to the Prejudice of that of 
Gicerc. Whoever alfo reads in the forty-fixth 
Book the Inveftive of J^. Fufius CaUnus againft 
this incomparable Orator, will be hardly able to 
endure all thelnjuries with which it feemsD/^w 
would havefullied his Reputation. Not content 
to make him reproached for being the Son of a 
Fuller or Dyer, and very often reduced to drefs 
Vines or cultivate OH ve-Trees, he aiTaults his 
Perfon, and touches his Honour in themoftfen- 
fiblePart j he reprefents him as ridiculous for his 
Fearfulnefs, and toblaft him the more, affirms, 
that of all the Orations which were feen of his, 
he delivered not one of them after the Manner in 
which they were written, and therefore his Want 
of Memory is imputed as a Crime to him. But h« 
mdkksCalenus much more fevere, he would have 
him throw off the long Robe, if it had not been 
ufeful to him to hide his crooked Legs, and de- 
formed Feet; and arraigns his conjugal Bed, .to 
cxpofe theVices of his Wives, charges him wiih 
proftituting the Honour of one of them ; and in 
the Mention of his Children, he accufes him of 
Inceft with his Daughter, and reprefents his Son 
as an infamous Libertine, perpetually drunk. 
Certainly, to treat one of the greateftPerfons in 
the Roman Republic in this fcandalous Manner, 
is rather like a Satyrift than anHiflorian. B\it 
Dion purfues his Blow, and fo violently preffcs 
upon the Character of this wonderful Orator, 
that in the followingBook he takes a newOcca- 
lion to make Fulvia^ the Wife oi AntoniuSy dif- 
charge Abundance of Reproaches againft his Me- 
mory, and pierce his Tongue through with her 
Bodkin. 

DIOK 
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DION has not difcovercd more Refpe<ftto 
the Reputation of S<?;7^r^, unlcfs thofe RefledlioiKr 
are juftly charged upon Xtphtlifiy who, as fomc 
fuppofe, malicioufly delivers the Thoughts of 
Suillius, or fome other as bad, for thofe of Dion; 
tho' other Writers have accufed Seneca of leading 
aLife quite contrary to the moral Difcipline he 
profefled, and the philofophical Chara£ler to 
which heafpired. In thisHiftory he is branded 
with the Guilt of Adultery with jfulia and Jigrlp^ 
pina, and charged with the Death of the lalL 
He is taxed with reading Le6^ures of Pederafty 
to Neroy and afcending the Theatre with him, 
in order to deliver Orations to his Applaufe. In 
ihort, his Luxury and Avarice are aggravated to 
that Degree, that the Caufe of the Rebellion in 
Britainh imputed to him ; where the People could 
no more endure his Extortion, thaniV^r^ fufFer 
his Confpiracies, from which he had no other 
Means to deli verhimfelf than by putting fo cruel 
- a Matter to a violent Death. But thele Invec- 
• lives kom. to proceed rather from the Malice of 
the Abbreviator than the Hiftorian ; becaufe 
Dion., in his fifty-ninth Book, declares himfedf 
in Favour of Sene4:a^ and very much to his Re- 
putation. 

This Writer has been feverely cenfured for 
Superftition and Credulity, and in this Re^rd 
fomeDifcredit has fallen upon hisHiftory. ^ut 
furely fome Allowance ought to be made to the 
Weaknefs of Humanity, for the beft Authors 
have been blamed for the fame Blemifhes and 
rmperfeflions. In his forty-feventh Book he 
tells us, the Sun appeared at Rome fometimes 
leiTer and (bmetimes greater than ordinary, in 

order 
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«rder to prefienify the bloody Battle fought in 
tkeFleldsofi'Af/r^i> which was alfo portended - 
hj many other Prodigies. He gave Credit to the 
firangcQuallties of theP/)?///, who pretended ta 
aPower of expellingPoiion out of the dead Body 
of Cleopatra ; whom thefe Men^ for there was 
Ao Female among them, fince they begat them* 
/elves, endeavoured in vain to brin^ to Life 
again. Thefe Pfylli are mentioned to have been 
employed by Auguflus.Cafar to cure Cleopatra 
after me had been bitten by the Afu, bv fucking 
outthe Venom of her Wounds, tnat me might 
adorn his Triumph at Rome. In his fifty-eighth 
Book he relates, that a Phcenix was feen in 
Egy^ in the feven hundred and nineteenth Year 
after the Foundation of Rome, In another Place 
he writes, t\i2itVefpaJian cured a blind Man, by 
anointing his Eyes with his Spittle ; and worked 
a like Miracle upon a lame Man's Hand, whicli 
he reftored to its Vigour and former Ufe, by fet- 
4ing his Foot upon it j thefe Men being fore- 
warned in a Dream that they fhould receive this 
Benefit from the Emperor. In another Place he 
fays, that Jpdllonlus Tyarueus faw in the City 
o\ Ephefui 2X\ that paiTed at the Death oiDomt" 
tian in Rome f at the iame Inftant when the Ty- 
rant was under the Murderer's Hand ; fo that he 
cried out, uttering thcTSi^meof Stepha^fus, which 
was that of the Villain, bidding himjlriie boldly^ 
.and immediately, fays he, the A£k was done* 
As a Dion would have conformed himfelf toPA/- 
loflratuSf who wrote at the fame Time the Lifis 
of this In^poflor, and there ^wa$ no Difference 
to be allowed between true and fabulous Hif« 
iory. 
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;He docs not efcape Cenfure from fome,. pat* ' 
ticularly from BaroniuSy who finds fault' witk* 
him for not cxpreffing himfelf with more Fi-'' 
vbur towardsChriftianity. This Charge icarce 
deTervcs aSeply, fince he is tobeefteemed aPu- ' 
£an Author, whom it was not likely fliould re- 
commend a Religion contrary to what he pro- 
feHed. It is certain, that when he fpeaks of the ' 
YiQorvtsof Marcus Aureliusy he attributes ta the 
Magic Art of on^Arnuphis zji Egyptumy rather 
than tothePrayersof theCArj^/tfwx, themiracu- ' 
lous Rain which fell in Favour of the RomanSj^ 
and the ftrangeTempefts which afflifled theAr- * 
my of the ^adiy whom the learned Cluveritis 
taxes for the prefcnt Moravians. But is it a^ 
Wonder in Things fubjed to Various Inter j>re- / 
tatiojiS) as are ordinarily fuch. Prodigies, that 
jyion an idolatrous Hiftorian {h6uld not give the 
fame Tudgment as a Believer; and that he fpake 
otherwife of them than Tertulliany EuftHusy and 
the credulous Fathers have done 2 

His Style is hy Ph&trus placed in the Rank of 
the moft elevatea, being exceedingly raifed by 
the Sublimity of his Thoughts. HisDifcourfe, 
feys he, .is full of Phrafes, which reftmble the 
ancient Conftru£t ion or Syntax, and hisExprefi- 
fion anfwers tTie Greatnefs of his Subjedt, His 
Periods are often interrupted with Parenthefes, 
aiid he ufes many Tranfitions, which are very 
trOublefome when they are not employed artifii- 
cially after hisA^anner. But one Thing is very 
remarkable, that though his Language is very 
numerous, and adjufted according to Art 5 yet 
it appears to be fo little laboured, that the Rea- 
der does not perceive theC^e that has beenoccu«» 
* a pied 
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pied in it ; becaufe it is fo clear and intelligible^ 
that every one prefuppofes as much Facility in 
the Compofltion, as there is in the Reading. 
He feems to have imitztedThucydidesy whom he 
Follows, efpecially in his Narrative and his Ora- 
tions ; but he has this Advantage over him, not 
to be reproached with Obfcurity. Thucydides is 
bis great Model in every Thing clfe, which he 
copies with the greatefl Solicitude. This is the 
Judgment P^0//«j gives of him, who is to be al- 
lowed more Credit on this Occafion than Sigch' 
niusj who cenfures Dion for being too /ffiaticy 
ind fo prolix in his Orations that he is tedious to 
bis Readers. The World muft be left to the 
Liberty of Thinking, according to the Law of 
\hc Romans^ Populo libera funto Suffragia : Yet 
[ conceive in what relates to Language, the fur- 
^ Way is to leswp this to thofe to whom it is 
natural, and who have imbibed it with their 
Nurfes Milk, rather than to Strangers who are 
much mpre liable to be miftaken. 

Besides theHiftoryofZ)/^^, it feems that 5«/- 
das afcribes to him fome other Compofitions, as 
the Life of the Philofopher Arrian^ the A<9;ions 
oi Trajan^ and certain Itineraries. RaphaelFola^ 
Urranus makes him befides Author of three 
Books intitled De Principe^ and fome fmall 
Treatifes of Morality. 
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HERODIAN, 



A 



Gr AMMARIAK of Alexandria in the third 
Century, the. Son of Jpollonius^ firnamed 
Dyfcolus* He pafled moft Part of his Time at 
Ronu^ in the Court of the Emperors, wher# 
he wrote his Hiftorv, confifting of eight Books, 
comprehending a Period from the Death of <</«- 
toninus the Philofopher to Balbinusy and Maximut 
Pupienus murdered by the Army, in favour of 
young Gordian^ whom they elected his Sue- 
ceflbr. 

The Hiftory of Herodian receives its Com- 
mendation from the Merit of its Author. He 
declares at the Beginning of his firft Book, that 
he will write only of the Affairs of his own 
Time, which he himfelf had feen or received 
from Perfons of the beft Credit ; for which \m 
was excellently qualified^ t)y Reafon of tha 
public Employments he exercifed ; for he might 
juftly boaft that he paffed through the principal 
Offices of the State, 

About the End of the fecond Book he 
acquaints us, before he begins the Life of 
Septimius SeveruSj which contains all the third 
Book, that his Hiftory in general fhall com-* 
prehcnd the Space of leventy Years, and treat 
of the Government of all the Emperors who 
fuccecded one another, during that 'Time; 
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that is, from the Reign of Marcus Aurelius Art" 
ioninus the Philofopher, to that of the younger 
Gordiariy Grandchild of the former, who is 
fuppofed by fome to be the third of that Name. 
His eighth Book, which is the laft of his Work, 
ends with the unworthy Slaughter of the two 
old Men Balbinus and PupienuSj whom" he calls 
AlajfimuSy perpetrated by the Pratorian Sol- 
diers, to advance the above mentioned Gordian 
the younger to the Throne. 

This Writer is praifed for his excellent Judg- 
ment; his Obfervations are judicious and ele- 
gant, and whoever reads him with Attention 
ivill find a great and delightful Variety, both 
of Things and Men, and frequent Examples 
of the Frowns and Smiles of Fortune, as ihe 
is ever mutable; he will obferve ftrange and 
wonderful Councils, and unexpe£ted Eyents; 
he will find, as Occafion ferves, grave. and 
weighty Sentences, and a Style full of Dignity 
and Sweetnefs. He will difcover, hys Politiany 
Plenty of neceflary Materials for the Improve- 
ment of his Life and Manners, and as it were 
the Mirror of Humanity, which he may infpe6l 
all his Life -time; and from which he may 
draw InftruAions for the Condud of public or 
private Affairs. This Author may be read 
either in the original Greeks or Latin ; for it is 
hard to fay, whether Herodian receives more 
Honour, who in his own Language flows in a 
copious Stream, or Politiany who has tranflated 
hiih fo happily that he does not feem fo much to 
have tranflated as to have written that Hiftory. 
This Author, in the Judgment of PA^^/«x, has 
written with an Air fo much the more clear and 

agreeable^ 
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agreeat>le, in that he has not too much aiFedled 
the Attic Terms, but To tempered his Diilion, 
that his DIfcourfe is heightened above the lower 
Form of Oration^ and, as there is nothing 
fuperiluous, fo it cannot be faid that he has 
omitted any Thing ufeful or neceffary to be 
known ; and he adds, to compleat his Cha* 
raSer, that confidering all the Qualifications 
of an Hiftorian, there are few Authors to whom 
Herodian ought to yield the Palm. 

It is obferved by LaMothe^ that this Writer 
has ^ven a ^ery noble and folemn Defer iption 
of the Pagan Ceremonies ufed at the Confecra- 
tion or Apotheofis of the Roman Emperors. It 
is in the Beginning of the fourth Book, where 
he fo well reprefents to us all the Funeral Ho- 
iiours rendered to the Afhes of Severus, which 
his Children had tranfported from England in an 
Alabafter Cheft, that it is difficult to find any 
where a Relation more accurate and in(lru£live. 
He tells us how they were put into an Urn with 
the general Adoration of the Senate and the 
People, and carried by the Confuls to the 
Temple, where the facred Monuments of their 
Emperors were preferved ; and then proceeding 
to defcribe the Funeral Pomp, he informs us 
that his Effigies in Wax, clothed in Robes of 
Gold, was placed at the Gate of his Palace 
on an Ivory Bed, elevated from the Ground 
and magnificently adorned ; where, feven Days 
together, the Senators in Black, and the Roman 
Ladies in White, without any other Ornaments, 
Came to pay their Refpefts j taking their Places, 
the Women on the Right, and the Men on the 
left Side of the Bed, all appearing v^itb mourn- 
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fill Countenances. He obferves alfo, that the 
Phyficians came duly to vifit this Reprefentation 
of the Emperor, making formal Approaches to 
the Bed, as if he were alive, and declaring that 
his Sicknefs grew daily worfe and worfe. So 
true it is that this World is a continual Comedy. 
After this Ceremony had. pafled, the moft con- 
fiderable of the Youth and the Knights carried 
the fame Bed on theif Shoulders, firft to the 
great Forums, where the Magiftrates of Rome 
ufed to refiM their Charges j and there a Chorus 
of young Men on the one Side, and of Virgins 
on the other, fune Hymns to the Praifcof the 
dead Emperor, trom thence they proceeded to 
the Campus Martius, which was without the 
City ; where the Bed and Effigies were placed 
in a large fquare Tabernacle of iVood, elevated 
to the Height of one of thofe Towers, on which 
Lights are placed upon the Sea-Coafts, to di- 
re<5t Mariners to avoid the Dangers of rocky 
Shores. In the next Place he writes, that the 
Roman Knights made their Horfes perform a fo- 
lemn Proceflion round about the Tabernacle in 
certain orderly Motions, which were at that 
Time called Jldotus Pyrrhichii ; and in orbicular 
Revolutions. At the fame Time there was a 
certain Number of Chariots filled with Perfons 
that reprefented the moft^ qualified Men of the 
Empire, who alfo went in a Kind of Proceffion 
round the great Machine, till the next SucceiTor 
of the Emperor took a Torch in his Hand, and 
with it kindled fome combuftible Matter made 
for that Purpofe at the Bottom of it, and then 
in a little Time all the fuperb Edifice was con- 
fumed in Flaiues i and at the fame Time they 
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let an Eagle fly, which the Pagan Superftition 
of that Age believed was to carry the Soul of 
the Deceafed into Heaven. 

JULIUS CAPITOLINUS allows Hero-' 
dian to be a good Hiftorian, but accufes him 
neverthelefs of preffing too hard upon the Me- 
mory of Alexander Severus^ and his Mother 
Mammea, This Charge is not well fupported, 
for he fpeaks very refpedfully of the Clemency 
and mild Difpolition of this Prince, who reigned 
fourteen Years without any Effufion of Blood, 
and without taking the Life of any one, other- 
wife than in the ordinary Courle of Juftice > 
which he remarks, as a Virtue very rare, and 
without Example, fince the Reign of Antoninus 
the Philofopher. 

As to the Emprefs Mammea^ who is propofed 
by fome as a Pattern to thofe to whom is com- 
mitted the Education of Princes, he by no Means 
approved her Government : Sometimes he de- 
Scribes her as a Princefs devoured by Avarice, 
who invaded ^e Pofleffions of others by evil 
and fraudulent Means ; and fays, fhe was for 
that Reafon hated by her Son. He then repre- 
fcnts her to be fo proud, that (he could not 
endure her Daughter-in-Law Augujta^ impa- 
tient to have the Title of Emprefs given to any 
but herfelf, but banifhed her into Africa ; after 
having caufed her Father to be put to Deaths 
againft the Confcnt of the Emperor, becaufe h« 
made public Complaints of the Wrongs he an4 
the young Emprefs had fuffered by the Cruelty 
of the i2jn\e Mammea*. Nor was fhe lefe inju- 
rious to her Son, who when he regretted the 
Defeat of the Roman Army, which was too fai^ 
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advanced into the Country of the ParihianSj 
could not but impute the Difhonour of it to 
her; who, on Pretence of her Care, which per* 
fuaded him not to hazard his Perfon, was the 
Occallon of the Lofs of the Army, and ©f all 
the Reproach and Infamy that attended it. Nor 
does Herodian affign any other Caufe of the 
Death both of the Mother and the Son, who 
w:ere aflaffinated by the Soldiers, than the Ha- 
tred they had conceived againft Mammea\ be- 
caufe of her rnfatiable Avarice, and fhamelefs 
Parfimony, by which Means Maximius wa$ 
ralfed to the Empire. 

But though Herodian juftly blamed MamnuM 
for her ill Condufl: in regard to Government| 
he very much commends her Care in the £du<-' 
cation of her Son, excluding from him all pro- 
fane Perfon s, and efpecially thofe Pefts of 
Courts, who flatter the bad Inclination of 
Princes, pervert their good Difpoiitions, and 
vitiate their Underftandings. She would fufFe'r^ '• 
none to have Accefs to him who were not vir-» 
tuous in their Lives, and of approved Beha;« 
yipur; and fo difcreetly regulated his Time, 
that it was chiefly employed in Affairs worthy 
of him. Nor was the Vigilance and great Pains 
fhe took to preferve her Son from fo vile a Mon- 
fter as Helkgahalus^ who ufed all Methods to 
deprive him of his Life, lefs worthy of Praife^ 
as our Hiftorian obferves. Lampridius likewife 
comniends the Piety of this Princefs, and fays> 
tjhat there never was any Prince better educated 
,^M Alexander Severus in all the Exercifes of * 
and War, by the excellent Matters fhe. 
.for him. Andhefinifhes his DifcoiiriJe 
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of the Life of that Emperor, in oblervlng thit 
he was of a fweet Difpofition, being the Son of 
a moft virtuous Mother. Thus the Integrity 
of this Hiftorian (eems clear and unblameable, 
nor is it Juftice to condemn him, as guilty of 
Prejudice or Partiality in his Writings. 

Though we confider Herodian in this Place 
as an Hiftorian, yet we are told by Suidas that 
he wrote manyother Books, which are not pre- 
fcrved to our Time. From Clarke*^ Letters on 
the Spanijh Nation, it fhould feem that his Life 
oi Antoninus Pius is in the Efcurial Library. 
Ammianus Marcellinus <palls him Artium minu" 
iijjimum Scifcitatorem. He pafled the befl: Part of 
his Life at Rome in the Courts of the Empej^ors, 
where he had Opportunities to inform himfelf, 
with that Curiofity which appears in his Writ- 
ings, of many Particulars, which are to be found 
no where elfe. 

Assisted by thefe Advantages, he traces the 
Anions' of Men to their true Sources, fhews 
how their Meafures were concerted, and how 
purfued, inftitutes grave and pertinent Reflec- 
tions in due Time and Blace,>and offers In- 
ftruftions and Advice, which, exaftly followed, 
would conduce exceedingly to the Ornament 
and Improvement of human Life, His Lan* 
guage is perfpicuous and fpirited, and flows 
with fo much Eafe, that he feems to have, 
taken no Pains to adorn it ; yet, negligent of 
Ornament as he appears, he ftill preforves a 
Majefty fuitable to the Greatnefs of the Subjeft 
of which he treats, and has fomething in him fi> 
pleafing, and fo elegant, as perhaps all the Art 
and Labour of other Men can aever^ reach ;: 
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which, by all the World is allowed a Beauty 

-and Perfection at Style, not to be attained but 

by the compleateft Genius, and the greateft 

Mafters of the Language in which they write. 

His Lives feem to be written with the Air of a 

Gentleman, who is always natural and unaf* 

feded, as well in his Elxpreffion as Behaviour, 

and may be diftinguiih^d as well by the Fafhioo 

of his St^le as the Mien and Carriage of hit 

Body. It may be truly fatd, that as far as hr 

has gone, he has holden up to us a juft Pi6lu£e of 

the Koman Einperors ; laying open to oui|: View, 

as well their Beauties as their Blemiihes, and 

difplaying both without Flattery or Prejudice 

in their true and natural Colours. It may bf 

iuftly faid of him, as it was of Suetonius^ that 

Jie wrote their Lives with the fame Freedom as 

they led them. Cajauhon has done Juftice to 

Herodian in this Particular, and eftablilbed the 

Fame of his Sincerity, as well as his other hifto^ 

rical Virtues ; whofe Authority in the Republic 

of Letters is fo confiderable, that it would be 

needlefs to add any Thing mere upon tbia 

.Subje£)'. 
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PLUTARCH. 



^HIS Writer flouriflied in the Time oiTroh 
•*• jattj and was horn ztCharoneai a final 1 City 
of Ba^otia in Greece, between y/ttu:a and Phccisj. 
in the latter End of the Reign oi Claudius. Xy^ 
lander hasobferved, xhztPlutarch himfelf in the 
Life of Pericles and t\i2.toi Anthony has mentioned 
both ifero and Domitian as his Contemporaries. 
His Family was ofgreat Antiquity in Charonea^ 
and had for many Defcents borne the moft con— 
liderabk OiEces in that petty Commonwealth ;, 
the chiefeft of which was known by the Name 
f^Arcban among the Grecians* His Great-grand-- 
father was Nicarchus, who among other Sons- 
had Lamprias, a Man eminent for his Learn- 
ing and Philofophy. He makes mention of his 
Father in his Sympofia, and reprefents him as^ 
arguing feveral Subjeds of Philofophy; but 
his Name is no where to be found in any Part, 
of the Works remaining to us. He fpeaks of 
him as a Man not unfkilled in: Learning and 
Poetry, 

The Father of Plutarch had many Childrem 
befides our Author; Timon and Lamprias his 
Brothers were bred up with him, all three in- 
ftru^led in the liberal Sciences, and in all Parts 
of Philofophy. It is manifeft from our Authotr 
diat they lived together in great Intimacy,, and. 
in high Veneration to their Grandfather and Fa- 
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ther. WhsLtASe&ion Plutarch bore in partica« 
lar to bis Brdther Timon may be coIleSbed from 
his own Words. ** As for myfclf, tho* Fortune 
on feveral Occafions has been favourable to me, 
I have no Obligation fo great to her, as the JECind* 
nefs and intireFriendfhip whicH my Brother 77- 
mon has always borne, and ftill bears me; and* 
this is fo evident, that it cannot but be noted 
by every one of our Acquaintance." LampriaSf 
the youngeft of the three, is introduced by him 
in his Morals as one of a mild and pleafant Con- 
yerfation, inclined to Mirth and Raillery, or 
as we fay in Englijby a good tempered Man, and 
an excellent Companion. 

The whole Family being thus addided to 
Philofophy, it was no wonder if he was betimes 
addicted to Study, toVhich he was naturally in- 
clined. In purluit of which he was fo happy a$ 
to fall into good Hands at firft, being recom- 
mended to the Care of Ammoniusy an Egyptian^ 
who having taught Philofophy with great Repu- 
tation at Alexandria^ and from thence travelling 
into Gr^iccy fettled himfelf at laft in Athens^ 
where he was well received, and generally re- 
ipefted. At the End of the Life of Themiftocles^ 
Plutarch relates, that beine young, he was a 
Peniioner in theHoufe oi this Ammonius^ and in 
bis Sympojia he introduces him difputing with 
his Scholars, and giving them Inftrudion. Hav- 
ing the Affiftance of fuch a Mafter, he wonder- 
ifully advanced in Knowledge, without firft tra- 
yellinginto foreign Parts, or acquiring any fo- 
reign Tongue, though the Roman Language at 
that Time was not omy fpoken in^^w^itfelf, but 
generally through the Extent of that vaft Empire 

and 
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and in Greece^ which was a Member of it; for 
like a true Philofopher, who regarded Things^ 
not Words, he ftrove not to cultivate even his 
Mother Tongue with any great Exaftnefs. He 
confeffes in the Beginning of Demojihenesh Life^ 
that during his Abode in Italy and at RomCf he 
had neither the Leifure to ftudy, nor fo much as 
to cultivate the Roman Language, I fuppofe he 
means to write it, rather than fpeak it ; as well 
by reafon of the Affairs he managed, as that he 
might acquit himfelf to thofe who were defirousT 
of being inftrufted by him in Philofophy, info-^ 
much that-he became not converfant in Latir$ 
Books, till the concluding Scenes of his Life, 

A s it was his good Fortune to be firft formed 
by Mafters the moft excellent in their Kind, fo 
it was his own Virtue to imbibe with an incredi-' 
ble Avidity, and earneft Application of Mind^ 
their wifelnftruAions ; and it was alfo hisPru-* 
dence, fo to manage his Health by Moderation of 
Diet, and bodily Exercife, as topreferve his Ca- 
pacity without Decay to a great old Age, to be 
fprightly and vigorous to the laft, and to afcertaia 
himfelf to his own Enjoyments, and to the Pro- 
fit of Mankind. Thus principled and grounded, 
he confidered that a larger Communication with, 
learned Men was neceffary for his Accomplifli- 
ment; having therefore a Soul infatiable of 
Knowledge, he formed a Rcfolutionto travel** 
Egypt was at that Time, as formerly it had been,, 
famous for Learning, and probably the Myftc-- 
rioufnefs of their Do&rine might tempt him, as it 
had done Pythagoras and others, toco^iv ifewitl> 
thePriefthood of that Country, which appears. 
lo- have been particularly his Bufuiefs, by the 

F & Treatifr 
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Treatife of Ifis zndQfirh^ which he has left tis i 
in which he ihews that he was well verfed in 
the antient Theology and Philofophy of thofe 
wife Men* From Egypt returning into Gracty 
he vifited in his Way all the Academies or 
Schools of thePhilofopners, and colle£led from 
them many of thofe Obfervations with ^siHiiich he 
has benefited and enriched Pofterity* 

Besides this, he applied himfelf with extreme 
Diligence to colle£): not only all Books which 
were excellent in their Kind, and already pub« 
lifhed, but alfo all the Sayings andDifcourfes of 
wife Men which he had heard in Converfation^ 
or which he had received from others by Tradi- 
tion I as likewife the Records and public In» 
ftruments preferved in Cities which he hadviiited 
in his Travels, and which he afterwards feat- 
tered through his Works. For which Purpofe he 
took a particular Journey to Sparta^ to fearch the 
Archives of that famous Commonwealth, to un- 
derftand thoroughly the Model of their antient 
Government, their Legiflators, their Kings, and 
their Ephori; digeftingall their memorable Deeds 
and Sayings with fo much Care that he has not 
omitted even thofe of their Women, or their 
private Soldiers, toother with their Cuftoms^ 
their Decrees, theirCeremonies, and the Man- 
ner of their public and their private Living, both 
in Peace and Wan The fame Method he alfo 
took in diverfe other Commonwealths^ as his 
Lives, and his Gneei and Roman Queftions fuf- 
ficiently teftify. From this rich Cabinet he 
has taken thofe excellent Pieces which he has 
diftribiited to Pofterity, and which give usOc- 
caiion to deplore the Lofs of the ReSdue which 

either 
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either the Injury of Time or the Negligence of 
Copiers have denied to us. With regard to his 
Opinions inReligion andPhilofophy^ he in ge-» 
neral followed the Platonic St&<^ for he had that 
Reverence for theMemoryof P/tf/« znd Socrates^ 
that he annually celebrated their Birth-days with, 
fingular Veneration. 

There can be no Exaftnefs obferved ia 
writing the Life of Plutarch. His Wife's Name^ 
her Parentage and Dowry are no where men- 
tioned by him or any other, nor in what Part of 
his Age he married, though it is probable in the 
Flower rf it* There isReafon to believe that 
his Wife's Name was Tirnoxena^ whofe Conj ugal 
Virtues, her Abhorrence from the Vanities of 
her ScXy and from Superftition, her Gravity in 
Behaviour, and herConftancy in fupporting the 
Lofs of Children, he takes Occafion to mentioa 
and applaud. The Number of his Children^. 
were at leaft five, a Daughter called limoxenay. 
and four Sons. Two of the Sons, Autobulus and 
Charotiy and the Daughter, died young, the two 
remaining are fuppofed to have furvived him. 
The Name o{onQyr2isPlutarchj that of the other 
Lampriasj Co called in Memory of hisGrandfa-* 
then This was he of all his Children who feems 
to have inherited his Father's Philofophy, and. 
to him we owe the Table or Catalogue of Plu^ 
torches Writings, and perhaps alfo the Apoph- 
thegms. His Nephew, but whether by his Bro- 
ther or Sifter remains uncertain, vfzsSextusCha^ 
roneusy who was much honoured by that learned 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius^ who taught him the 
Greek Tgngue^ and the Principles of Philofo^ 

That 
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That Plutarch was married in his owii 
Country^ and before he came to Romej is pro-* 
bable ; that the Fame of him anticipated him, by 
reafon of fome Part of his Works already pub- 
lifhed, is alfo credible, becaufe he had ib great " 
Concourfe of the Roman Nobility to hear him 
read immediately, as we believe, upon his com- 
ing ; that be was invited thither by the Corre- 
fpondence he had with SoJJius Senecioy might 
be one Reafon of his undertaking this Journey 
is almoft undeniable. It likewife appears he was 
feveral Times at Rome^ and perhaps before he 
c^me to inhabit there, might make Acquain* 
tance with Sefucio^ who was four Times Con^ 
ful, to whom he dedicated almoft all the Lives 
of the Greeks and Romans, He had an Oppor- 
tunity while he was at Romey by the Favour o£ 
mgny great and learned Men then living, ta 
fearch the Records of the Capitol, and the Li- 
braries, which might furnifli him with proper 
Inftruments and Materials for fo noble an Un- 
dertaking as that of the Rotnan Lives, aDefign 
which he had formed early, and on which he 
had refblved to build his Fame^ Not but that 
jie was intrufted alfo with the Management of 
the public Affairs in the Empire, during his Re- 
iidence in the Metropolis, which may be col- 
le£ted from what Suidas relates of him. P/w- 
tarch^i fays he, lived in the Time of Trajan^, 
and alfo oefore his Reign, this Emperor beftow- 
cd upon him the Dignity of Conful; an Edi<5l 
was alfo pafied in favour of him, that the Mar 
ciftrates or Officers of ///yr/^ihould do nothing 
ui that Province without the Knowledge and 
Approbation of Plutarch^. When he was made 

knowa 
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known to Trajan is like the reft uncertain, or 
bjr what Means, whether by Senecio^ or any 
other, he was introduced to his Acquaintance* 
But it is moft likely that Trajan^ then a private 
Man, was one of the Auditors, among othert 
of theNobility of Rome. It is aJfo thought thift 
wife Emperor made ufe of him in all his Coun* 
cils, and that theHappinefs which attended him 
in his Undertakings, together with the Admi- 
niftration of the Government, which, in all his 
Reign, was juft and regular, preceded from the 
Inftruftions given him by this wife and excel- 
lent Perfon. ^ 

For the Time of his Abode in the Imperial 
City, if he came as early as Vefpafiariy and de- 
parted not till after Trajan*^ Death, as is genet 
rally thought, he might continue in haly near 
forty Years. This is more certain, becaufe 
we learn from himfelf, that his Z/W were almoft 
the lateft of his Works, and therefore we may 
well conclude, that having modelled, but not 
iinifhed them at Rome^ he afterwards refumed 
the Work in his own Country, which perfefting 
in his old Age, he dedicated to h\s¥ n^n^ Senecio^ 
ftill living, as appears by what he has written 
in the Preface to his Lives. The Defire of vifit* 
ing his own Country, fo natural to all Men, and 
the Approaches of old Age, for he could not be 
much lefs than fixty, and perhaps alfo the Death 
of Trajan^ prevailed with him at laft to leave 
Italy* After his Return, he was by the unani- 
mous Confent of his Citizens, chof^tiArchon^ or 
chief Magiftrate of Charonea^ and not loriflr 
after admitted himfelf into the Number <J 
Apollo's Priefts, in both which Employments ho 
feems to have continued till bis Death ^ of whicb 

WO 
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wt harve xio piajticiilar Account,, either as to t&e 
Manner of ity or die Year,, only it is evident that 
lie lived and continued his Studies ta a great 
rtd Age» 

PLUTJRCH has been juftly praifed fop 
kis Fund of Learning, bis Integrity, Per* 
feicufty, and more than all this, for a certain 
Air ofGoodnefs which appears in all his Writ- 
ings* His Bufinefs was not to pleafe the Ear,. 
Ihit to engage and to inftru£t the Mind ; we 
may therefore eafily forgive the Cadences of his. 
Words, and theAiperity of hisExpreffion; yet 
ibrManlinefs of Eloc^uence, if it abounded not 
JA this Writer, it was not wanting in him. He 
mdther fludiedthe fublime, nor a£Fectedthe3ow->- 
try Style. The Choice of Words, the Num- 
bm of Periods, the Turns of Sentences, and: 
the other Ornaments of Speech^ he neithex: 
fcu^t nor £hun'd. But Depth of Senfe, Accu-> 
lacy of Judgment, Difpoiitionof theParts, Con- 
texture of tlie whole,, in fo admirable and vaft a* 
Field of Matter,, and laftly, Copioufnefs and! 
Variety of Words, appear lefplendent through/- 
•ut his whole Works- 

It is eafy to load this Writer with thePraifes^ 
:uid Commemorations of the Learned in all Ages,^ 
for both antient and modern have made honour* 
nble Mention of him. To overburden this fhort: 
Account with long Quotations is enough to raife: 
a Diftruft, ii^ common Readers, that Plutarch* 
'Wants them. Theodorus Gaza^ a Man learned 
in the J^atin^ and a great Reftorer of the Greek: 
Z#anguage, who lived above two hundred Years 
wo, delerves to have his Suffrage fet down in< 
Words at length ; for the reft have only com— 
IMAded Plutarih.mon than any fingle Author^, 

bvit 
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but he has extolled him above all together. It 
is faid, that having this extravagant Queftion 
put to him by a Friend, that if Learning muft 
fufFer a general Shipwreck, and he had only his 
Choice left him of preferving one Author, who 
ihould be the Writer he would preferve ? he an- 
fwered, Plutarch ; and might probably give this 
Reafon, that in faving him hefhould fave the 
beft Colle<S):ion of them alh 

The Epigram oi Agatbias deiervesalfo to be 
remembered ; this Author flourjflied about the 
Year five Hundred, in the Reign of the Em- 
peror yufiinian ; the Verfcs are extant in the 
Anthologia^ and with the Tranflat Ion of them, by 
Mr. Drydeny I will conclude the Praifes of this 
Author, promifing firft, that they are fuppofed 
to be written upon a Statue ere£led by the jRo- 
mans to his Memory. 

Cheronean Plutarch, te thy deathlefsPraife^ 
Does martialKome this grateful Statue ra/fe; 
BecQufe both Greece andjhe thy Fame bavejhar'i^ 
Their Heroes written^ and their Lives oompar^d*. 
But thou thyfelf could^Ji never write thy own \ 
Their Lives have Parallels^ but thine has none% 
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T UC lANt as pleafing and ufeful as he is in 
-^-^ his Writings, has left fo little of his own 
Affairs on Record, that there is fcarce fufficient 
to fill a Page from his Birth to his Death. There 
were many of the Name of Luctan among the 
Ancients, eminent in feveral Refpefts, and 
whofe Names have reached Pofterity with Ho- 
nour and Applaufe, Suidas mentions one as a 
Perfon of Angular Probity, who having dif- 
charged the Adminiftration of the chief Pracfefl: 
of the Oriental Empire under Jrcadiusy with 
extraordinary Juftice and Praife of the People, 
drew on himfelf the Envy and Hate of the 
Courtiers, (the conftant Attendant of eminent 
Virtue and Merit) and the Anger of the Em- 
peror himfelf, and was at laft violently de- 
.ftroyed. 

, Am oNGthofe eminent for their Learning were 
fome Divines and Philofophers ; but none of 
this Name has met with the general Applaufe 
of fo many Ages as Luctan the Philofopher 
and eminent Sophijiy Author of the Dialogues, 
^e had not the good Fortune to be born of 
illuftrious or wealthy Parents, which give a 
Man a very advantageous Rife on his firft Ap** 
pearance in the World ; but the Father of our 
Luctan laboured under fucb. a Straitnefs of Cir- 

cumftances^ 
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cumftances, that he was glad to put his Son 
Apprentice to a Statuary^ whofe Genius for 
the finer Studies was fo extraordinary and To 
rare, becaufe he hoped from that Buiinefs not 
only a fpeedy Supply of his own Wants, but 
was fecure that his Education in that Art would 
'be much lefs expenfiv^to him. 

He was born at Samofata^ a City oiSyrtOj not 

far from the River EuphraUs^ and for this Rea« 

fon he calls himfelf more than once an AJJjridn^ 

or a Syrian ; but he was of a Greek Original^ his 

Forefathers having been«Citizens of Patra in 

Acbaia. We have nothJfig certain as to the 

exa£l Time of his Birth ; Suidas confirms his 

flouriihing under the Emperor Trajan, Soms 

mention the Reign of Adrian^ but it cannot be 

fixed to any Year or Confulate. The Perfon 

he w^s bound to was-his Uncle a Man of a 

fevere and morofe Temper, of whom he was to 

kam the Statuary's and Stonecutter's Art ; for 

hi^ Father obferving our Lucian^ now a Boy, 

of his own Head, and without any Inftru£tor, 

make various Figures in Wax, he perfuaded 

himfelf, that if he had a good Mafter, he could 

not but arrive at an uncommon Excellence in it*. 

But it happened in the very Beginning of hia 

Time, that he broke a Model, and was very 

feverely chaftifed for it by his Mafter : He not 

liking this Treatment, and having a Soul and 

Genius above any mechanic Trade, ran home* 

After which in his Sleep there appeared to him 

two young Women, or rather the tutelary God-% 

defies of the Statuary Art, and of the liberal 

Sciences, warmly dilputing of their Preference^ 

to each other, and on a full Hearing of bothi 

« SideS;^ 
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SideS) he bids adieu to Statuary, and intirely 
furrenders himfelf to the ConduA of Virtue and 
Learning. And as his Defire of Improvement 
was great, and theInfl:ru£lions he had very good, 
the rrogrefs he made was as confideraJ>le, till 
by the Maturity of his Age, and his Study, he 
made his Appearance in the World, Though 
it is not fuppofed, that there is any Thing of 
Reality in this Dream or Vifion of Ludan^ of 
which he treats in his Works, yet this may be 
gathered from it, that Lucian himfelf having 
confulted his Geniu% and the Nature of the 
Study his Father ha^ allotted him, and, that to 
which he found a Propenfity in himfelf, quit>* 
td the former and purfued the latter, chufing 
l*ather to form the Minds, than the Statues of 
Men. 

I N his Youth he taught Rhetoric in Gatdj and 
fevera! other Places* He pleaded likewife at 
the Bar in Antioch^ the Capital of Syria^ but th« 
Koife of the Bar difgufting, and his ill Succefs in 
Caufes difheartning him, he quitted thePradice 
of Rhetoric and the Law, and applied himfelf 
to Writing. He was forty Years did when he 
firft ftudied Philofophy. Having a Defire to 
make himfelf known m Macedon^ he took the 
Opportunity of fpeaking in the public Ailem- 
blies of all that Region. In his old Age be was 
received into the Imperial Family, and had the 
place of Intendant of Egypt, after he had travel- 
led through almoft all the known Countries of 
that Age, to improve his Knowledge in Men» 
Manners, and Arts. For fome Writers make 
this particular Obfervation on his Travel inta 
Gaul^ and Reiidence in that Country, that he 

% gained 
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gained there the greateft Part of his Knowledge 
in Rhetoric ; that Region being in his Age, and 
alfo before it, aNurlery of Eloquence and Ora- 
tory, 2isyuvenal^ Martial j and others fufficient* 
ly witnefs. 

^ H £ Manner of his Death is obfcure to us, 
though it is moft probable he died of the Gout. 
Suidas alone tells aStory of his being worried to 
Death and devoured by Dogs returning from a 
l^eaft, which being fo Oncommon a Deaths fa 
very improbable, and attefted only by one Au'- 
thor, has found little Credit with Pofterity. If 
it be true that he was once ^Chrifliarij and after- 
wards abjured that Belief, perhaps fome Zea-* 
lots may have invented this Tale of his Death* 
asa juft and fignalPunifhment forhisApoftafy. 
This Story is generally looked upon as aFi(%iony 
^d it is more likely that he fhould die in his. 
Bed at fo great an Age as fourfcore and ten» 
than be torn in Pieces and devoured by Dogs, 
when he was too feeble to defend himfelf. Of 
his Pofterity we know nothing more, than that 
he left a Son behind him, who was as much in 
Favour with the Emperor Julian as his Father 
had been with jlurelius the Philofopher. This 
Son became in Time a famous Sophijij and among 
the Works oi Julian^ we find an Epiftle of that 
great Perfon to him. 

LUC I AN feems to have adopted no fet- 
tled Principles of Religion ; he radier doubted 
of every Thing, weighed all Opinions, and ad- 
hered to none of them, only ufed them as they 
ferved his Occafion for the prefent Dialogue, and 
perhaps rejeded them in the next. And this 
is the more likely^ if we coofider the Genius of 

the 
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the Man, whofe Image we may clearly fee in the 
Glafs which he holds up to us of his Writings. 
He is in one Half of his Book a Stoicy in the 
other an Epicurean^ never conftant to himfelf 
in any Scheme ©f Divinity, unlefsit be in de- 
Ipifing his Gentile Gods. This Derifion, as it 
ihews theMan himfelf, fo it gives us an Idea of 
the Age in which he lived ; for if that had been 
devout or ignorant, his fcoffing Humour had been 
either reftrained, or had not pafled unpunifhed^ 
all knowing Ages being naturally Sceptic, and 
jiot at all bigotted, which, if I am not much 
deceived, is the proper Charafter of our own. In 
ftort, he was too fantaftical, too giddy, too ir- 
refolute either to be any Thing at all, or any 
Thing long ; and in this View I cannot think 
he was either a fteady Atheift, or a Deift, but a 
Doubter, a Sceptic, as he plainly declares him- 
felf to be in the Dialogue, called the SeSls^ 
where he perfonates Hermotimus the Stoic. 

A s for his Morals, they are fpoken of as va-^ 
rioufly as his Opinions ; fome are for decrying 
him more than he deferves, his Defenders them- 
felyes dare not exhibit him as ^Pattern of fevere 
Virtue ; no Man is fo profligate as openly to 
profefs Vice ; and therefore it is no Wonder if 
under the Reign of Nerva, Trajan^ Hadrian^ 
and the two jfntonines^ of which the laft was his 
Patron and BenefaiSlor, hp lived not fo much a 
Libertine as he had it to be in his Nature. He 
is more accufed for his Love of Boys, than of 
Women. Not that we have any particular 
Story to convince us of this deteftablePaffion in 
him, but his own Writings bear this Record 
againft him, for he fpeaks ofte() of it, and I 

know 
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know not that ever he condemns it. Repeated 
ExpiefSons as well as repeated Actions witnefs 
fome fecret Pleafure in the Deed, or at leaft fome 
fecret Inclination to it. He feems to infinuate in 
his Dialogue oiLoves^ ihzt Socrates was addi<5ted 
to this Vice, but we find not that he blames him 
for it ; which, had he been wholly innocent hlm- 
felf, it became a Philofopher to nave done. He 
is accufed likewife for writing too libldinoufly 
in his Dialogues of the Harlots, We find not 
however that Lucian was charged with the 
Wantonnefs of his Dialogues in his Life^time j 
if he had been, he would certainly have anfwered 
for himfelf, as he did to thofe who accufed him 
for expofing Socrates.^ Plato^ and Diogenes^ and 
other great Philofophers, to theDerifion of the 
People, when Jupiter fold them by Inch of 
Candle. 

In other Refpefts, this Writer was of a Life 

as unblameable as any Man, for aught we find 

to the contrary ; and this is probable, as he had 

fo honourable an Employment under Marcus 

Aureliusy an Emperor as intelligent as he was 

truly virtuous. This Writer feems to be an 

Enemy to nothing but to Vice and Folly. The 

PiSures which he draws of Nigrinus and of 

Demonaxj are as fair as that of Virtue herfelf, 

if, as the Philofopher faid, fhe could afiiime a 

Form. And if we oppofe to them the Lives of 

Alexander^ the falfe prophet, and of Peregrinusy 

how pleafingly, and with how much Profit 

does the Deformity of the laft fet off the Beauty 

of the firft ? 

LUC UN is generally allowed to have been 

an univerfal Scholar^ and a prodigious Wit 3 he 

I - it 
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is Attic and neat in his Style, clear in hisNarra- 
tion, and wonderfully facetious in his Repartees \ 
he furnifhes you with almoft all the poetical Hif- 
' tory in fuch a diverting Manner, that you will 
not eafily forget it ; and (upplies the moft dry 
and barren Wit with a rich Plenty of Mate- 
rials. If we compare his Style with the Greek 
Hiftorians his Contemporaries, or near his Time, 
we fhall find it much more pure than that of 
Plutarch^ Dion^ or Appian^ though not fo grave ; 
becaufe his Subjedls and theirs required to be 
treated after a different Manner. It was not oi 
an uniform Web, fays Mayn^ likt'Thueydide^^ 
Polybius^ and fome others whom he names, but 
was fomewhat peculiar to himfelf ; his Words 
well chofen, his Periods round, the Parts of his 
Sentences harmonioufly divided 5 a full Flood, or 
even a Torrent of Perfuafion, without Inequali- 
ties or Swellings, fuch as might be put in equal 
Comparifon with the beft Orations oi Demoji* 
henesj or IfocrateSy not fo dry as the firft, or (o 
flowery as the laft. His Wit, fays Ablancourtj 
was full of Urbanity, th^it Attic Salt, which the 
French cM fine Raillfffy notobfcene, not grofs, 
not rude, but facetious, well-mannered, and 
well-bred. Only he will not allow his Love the 
Quality laft mentioned, but thinks itruftic, and 
according either to his own Genius, or that of 
the Age in which he lived. 

If Witconfifts in the Propriety of Thoughts 
and Words, then Z»«f/^«'s Thoughts and Words 
are always proper to his Charafters, and to his 
Subjects. If the Pleafure arifing from Comedy 
and Satire be either Laughter, or fome nobler 
Sort of Delight which' is above it, no Man is fo 
I great 
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rrcat a Matter of Irony as this Writer. That 
igure is not only a keen, but a fhining Wea- 
pon in his Handy it glitters in the Eyes of thofe 
it kills ; his own Gods, his greateft Enemies, 
are not butchered by him, but fairly flain j they 
ihuft acknowledge the Heroin the Stroke, and 
take the Comfort which Firgil gives to a dying 
Captain, Mnect magni dextra cadis, 

I KNOW not vfhomLuci an imitated, unlefsit 
was JriJfophaneSy (for you never find him men- 
tioning any ^d7;w^7« Genius, fo much the Grecians 
thought themfel ves fuperior to their Conquerors. ) 
But he who has bed imitated him in Latin^ is 
Erafmus^ and in French^ Fontenelle in Kis Did^ 
logues dfthe Deadj which I never read but with 
frefli Pleafure. 

The Way in which Lucian chofe to deliver 
his pleafing and profitable Truths, was that of 
Dialogue. He was fenfible of the difficult Taflc 
he undertook in thisMode of Writing, as appears 
in his Difcourfe againft oile who had called him 
Prometheus. He owns himfelf in this Particular 
to be like him, to whom he was compared, in that 
he was the Inventor of a new Work in a nevr 
Manner, the Model of which he had from none 
before him ; but adds, that if he could not give it 
the Graces which belong to fo happy an Inven- 
tion, he deferves to be torn by twelve Vultures 
inftead of that one, which preys upon the Heart 
of the firft Man-potter. For, to quit the 
beaten Road of the Ancients, and take a Path 
of his own choofing, he acknowledges to.be a 
bold and ridiculous Attempt, if it fucceed not. 
The Mirth of Dialogue and Comedy in my 
Work, fiys he^ is not enough to make it plea- 
VoL, il. & ^xtvv% 
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iing ; becaufe the Union of two Contraries may « 
as well produce a Monfter as a Miracle, as a 
Centaur refults from the combined Nature of 
HorfeandMan. 

I T is evident, that the chief Defign of this 
Writer was to difneft Heaven of fo many immo- 
ral and debauched Deities ; his next, to expofe 
the mock Philofophers ; and his laft, to give us 
Examples of a good Life in the Perfons of the 
true. The reft of his Difcourfes are on mixed/ 
Subjeds, lefs for Profit and Delight; and fome 
of them too licentious. 
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S excellent Hiflx>rian was born at Am^ 
futtHj in the Countrv of the Saiines^ in 
r Six Jiundred and uxty-^ight^ from the . 
don of Rome ; being the v^y fame 
» according to the Roman Annals, 
K^as taken and facked by Sjlla* He was 
ed from the noble Family of the Salluftii^ 
had for a long Series of Years made a 
in the fecond Order or Degree of Qua- 
Jie Republic. He had his Education at 
the moft illuftrious City theh in the. 
; and finding his Genius not adapted to 
but the more refined Labours of the 
he applied himfelf to the Purfuit of 

iras led, as well by his Judgment as his 
fion to the Subieft of Hiftory. And> 
le Courfe of his £ducation he had for hisi 
tor, among others, Atteius Pratexatus^ 
i PhilologuSj one of the moft famous 
larians of the Age; the fame Atteius^ 
lefigning an Hiftory, furnifhed him with 
\.T2& of the Affairs of the Romans^ to 
liis Choice of what he fliouid write* 
is Reafon to believe he had laid th» 
ition of his hiftorical Works in his 
'ears, but that he was interrupted from 
ting it by jtbe Occupations of a public 
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Employment j for being feized by the Difeafe of 
Ambition, as he veryingenuoufly intimates him- 
felf, he would needs havea Poft in the Govern- 
ment, It ought to be obferved, that the Man- 
ners of the Romans were at that Time extremely 
degenerated. Now Salhi/l entering upon public 
Bufinefs in Times fo corrupt, and being young, 
it will be the lefs wondered at, that he fuffered 
himfelf to be overcome. It was enough per- 
haps to batter down a feverer Virtue than his, 
a^nd yet be profeffes that, he did in his Heart 
abominate the Vices he faw pradifed. But the 
Tide againft him was To ftrong, that all the 
great and magnanimous Notions he had been 
pofTefied with concerning the Virtue and Dif- 
cipline of the ancient Romans became languid in 
,him. In ihort, he was borne away by the Tor- 
rent, and plunged into the common Corruption. 
We are told he was made a Tribune of the 
People in the Yeat that Clodius was killed by 
MiU. In this Office (wherein by the Way 
it is faid he acquired no Reputation) he a<S^ 
with great Violence againft Miloy to revenge the 
Treatment received from him on Account 
of Fatijiaj the Daughter of Sylla, with whom 
having been taken m Adultery, Mih^ as Tri- 
bune at that Jun£lure, had fentenced to be fe- 
verely whipped ; which Punifliment he com- 
muted by a Sum of Money. Moreover, the 
Inveftive afcribed to Cicero relates, that in the 
Y^ar Seven hundred or three or four, he was 
expelled the Senate by the Cenfors Appius 
Claudius and Calphurnius Pifo^ upon Account 
of his Fornications and Adulteries* Suetonius 
alfo tells us that Lenaus a Gramxnarian and 

FreedmaA 
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Frcedman of Pompey^s^ lafiied him fevercly in 
Lampoofis^ calling him IVhoremafter^ Glutton^ 
Debauchee^ and a Monfter of Inconliftencies in 
his Life and Writings. And the aforemen-r 
tioned Inve<Slive arraigns him of felling his Pa- 
trimony in the Life-time of his Father, of his 
having been twice tried for Crimes, whereby 
he was brought into the Lift Danger, from 
which he efcaped, not by his own Innocence, 
but by his Judges fufFering themfelves to be for- 
fwrorn ; of his having the Impudence in open 
Senate to acknowledge himfelr guilty of Adul- 
tery ; and, in fine, of feveral other Enormities^ 
too fcandalous to be recorded. 

After his Expulfioh from the Senate^ and 
ilttring his Recefs from public Affairs, he ap- 

gred nimfelf to the Profecution of his former 
efign, of compiling, his Hiftory* But fome 
Time after, upon "Julius Cafar^s coming to be 
'Tt the Head of Affairs, Salluji was not only re- 
Ifoted to his Dignity of Senator, but was made 
Qjieftor. In which Office, the aforefaid In- 
te<ftive proceeds to accufe him of great Cor- 
ruption, of making Sale of every Thing that 
he could in it, of ufing it only as an Occafion 
of Plunder, ?nd of bringing the very Office inta 
Difgrace. However he was afterwards made 
Praetor, I fuppofe, by the like Promotion of 
Cafar ; in which Employment, as we have it 
from Hirfius^ in the Beginning of his Hiflory 
<^f the African War, Cafar fent him with a 
Squadron of his Fleet againft the Ifland'of 
Cercina^ upon Intelligence there was a great 
Quantity of Corn in it. Moreover Dion has 
another PalTage concerning his Prdstorihip, xxy 

G 3 this* 
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thisPurpofe, that the Forces of Cafar which 
lay in Campania^ and were defigned for Africa^ 
happening to mutiny, and the Praetor Salluft 
departing for Rome to give him an Account of 
it, he was very near being flain by fome of the 
Soldiers, who purfued him, put to the Sword 
two Senators, and fpared none who fell into 
their Hands. The fame Author relates, that 
C<^r beftowed on him alfo the Government 
of Numidia. Here again the Inveftive I havf 
quoted (whofe Authority is much fufpe£led) 
abufes him for his Covetoufnefs and Ra«> 
pine, intimating that he treated it not like a 
Province, but an Enemy's Country, by his Ex- 
a<^ions ; that he amafTed all that he could get, 
and brought it off for his own Ufe. Bv thi^ 
Means he returned fo rich from Africa^ that he 
purchafed one of the noblefl Dwellings in Rmnu 
on the Quirinal Mount with fpacious Gardens^ 
which to this Day are called the Gardens 
of Salluft : Befides this, he had a Country*- 
Houfe at Tivoliy with which Cicero upbraids 
him in the fame Inveftive. The Remark of 
La Mothe upon this Occafion, is very juft : No 
one ever fpoke more eloquently in Defence of 
Virtue, and particularly of Chaftity than he, 
or ufed more rigid Cenfures againft the Profli-^ 
gacy and Avarice of his Time ; and therefore 
the Infamy of his Adtions fell the heavier upon 
him, becaufe it was confidered how feverely he 
had expofed thofe in his Hifk>ry, who were 
much lefs guilty of Rapine than himfelf ; and 
MetelluSj among others, whofe Exceffes in Spain 
he laid open with the utmoft Freedom and Se-- 
verity. His Life was very different from his 

Writings, 
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Writings, and his Example alone is fufficient 
to prove, that as very good Men may write very 
bad Books, fo vicious Men may fometimes com- 
pofe very good ones ; it being not incongruous, 
that an Author fbould at the fame Time be an 
excellent Hiftorian and a very wicked Man. 

He married Terentia the Wife of Cicero^ after • 
her being divorced, which, whether it gave 
Birth to the Quarrel that fubfifted between him 
and the Orator, or was fubfequent to it, and 
poffibly increafed it, as I rather believe, re- 
mains uncertain ; but, as to his Death, we are 
fiire that it happened fome few Years after that 
oi Cafar^ that he arrived at the Age of three- 
icore and two, and died in his own Country. 
His Reputation for Wit and Learning introduced 
him into the Friendlhip of the greateft Men of 
kis Age : He was more particularly intimate 
with Meffala^ Cornelius Nefos^ and Nigidim 
Figulus. But Cafar was the Perfon who had 
a peculiar Kindnefs for Salluft^ who again was 
a greater Admirer of the other, regarding hin^ 
as an extraordinary Man, as appears by the two- 
Epiftles to the latter, and by the Charafter 
drawn of him in Catiline's Confpiracy. And 

{et he feems to have been of a Genius in many 
Lefpedls oppodte to Cafar^s^ to have had dif^ 
ferent Notions of Government and of Glory^. 
and to give the PrefeVence tacitly to Cato. 

This fliort Account comprehend* the prin^ 
cipal Tranfaftions that concern the Life and 
Morals of Salluji j but to attempt a juft and 
particular Charafter of his Writings,, or t<^ 
colled the Teftimonies of Commendation and 
Praife beftowed upon him in the moft polite 

G 4 Ages^ 
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Ages of Literature, would infinitely exceed the 
Limits I propofe on this Subjed)^. Tacitus calU 
him Rerum Komanarum fionntifftmum AuSfortm. 
Crifpus Romana primus in hijieria^ hysA4artiaL 
Jgellius in one Place pronounces him, Subtilif" 
Jimum Brevitatis Artificem ; in another, Proprw 
tatum in Verbis retinentijjimum. If it were left to 
me, fays Lipjius^ I Ihould not hefitate to choofe 
5tf/«/? for Prefident in the College of Hiftorians. 
And without detrafting from Tacitas or Livy^ I 
will venture to fay, thofe great Authors might 
have met with lefs Admiration from the World, 
had Saluji come down to us more intire; but 
it will be remembered by good Judges, that m 
thefe Matters it is not the Bulk but the Genius 
and Judgment that conftitutes Merit ; nor will 
any of Tafte among the Moderns ever difhirb 
iiis Enjoyment of the Place, allowed him by 
the beft Judges of Antiquity, who put him at 
the Head of the Roman Hiftorians. Wc 2Xt 
afTured by Suidas^ that one ZenoHus a Greek 
Sophift took the Pains to tranflate the Hiftory 
oi SalluJ} into Greek. It is the Judgment of 
Seneca^ in one of his Declamations, that he 
furpaffed Thucydides^ whom he profefled to imi^ 
tate, in his concife Way of Writing; and beat 
him, as he fpeaks, in his own Fortification^ 
Cum Jit pracipua in Thucydide Virtus Brevitas^ 
bac eum Sallujiius vicit, (ff in fuis eum Cajlris 
cecidit. We are told by Spartian^ that Septtmius 
Severus Sit the Point of Death, feeling himfelf 
fubdued by Sicknefs, fent to his eldeft Son that: 
divine Oration, as he calls it, which, SalluJ 
makes IScipfa at his Death fpeak to his ChiK 
dren, to perfuadc them to mutual Concord and 

AfFedion. 
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Mfh&Um. It is in the Beginning 6f the Jit- 
parfhine War. 

Thb War of Jugitrtha and the Catrlinanatt 
Conspiracy, i$ all we have compkat of this* 
Hiftorian. Nothing is left of that excellent: 
Hiftory, which made him ftyled the Prince of 
Hiiiorians, hM four Orations and two Eptftles, 
GoUefled frote the ancient Grammarians and 
other Writers. The Learned are not agreed,- 
whethier the two Orations to Cafar^ concerning, 
the Regulation of the Commonwealth, belong 
to SaUikJt. Vojjius regarded them as genuine, not 
as Orations but Epiltles. The Oration againft 
Cicero^ though commanded hyFabius zsSallu/l\, 
Veffius thought belonged to fome Declaimer, 
and was unjuftly charged upon this Hiftorian.* 

The Critics have been almoft difappointed^, 
and laboured' to little Purpofe, to fix any coh*^ 
iiderable Blemifhes upon the Writings of this 
Hiftorian. . They would fay indeed, that he has . 
not been jiift' to Gicera^ in- not only omitting, 
hi$Chapa6ter, butralfo^irt-paffingover inSilencc 
Matters of Fadl, that would have redounded t6«* 
hW GlcU^ though in his Accouiit of Catiline* s-* 
GkmfpiFakcy. he had a fair Opportunity of men*- 
tinning feveral.. They cAje^, that thePrefaces 
d; Sallufi have not only little or no Relation to^ 
the Piec^ to which he has^ prefixed them, but 
they are dfo- tod long. . They-may be called;, 
hy^La Mc^he^ aSaddie for all Horfes ; becaufe, . 
Uif^uinttliim well obfcrve^, they have nothing . 
^ich' relatfes^ to the-Hiftbry, nor any Tiling, 
which render^ them more proper for. one Corti-i- 
poiition than another. They urge, that' he 
jdonderea th^Ori^ines of CtttOy forold^dhfolete 
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Words, and affedted to innovate in his DiSion. 
and Style; and the moil ingenious Father £^ 
Muyne complains of his making Memmius ha- 
rangue it, upon no other Account than becaufe 
he was one of the beft Speakers of his Time. 
Thefe are the principal Cenfures that the La- 
bours of Salluji have undergone, and after all he 
ivill keep his Rank, and continue among the 
foremoft of his Order. 

His Subje£k is allowed to be great and noble^ 
it treats of Matters of Note and Importance^ 
freed from every Thing trivial or of Levity. 
He feems, at leaft for the moft part, to have 
been a difmterefted and impartial Writer, to 
be attached to no particular Party, to be free 
from the Influence of Hope and of Fear, to have, 
made Truth his great Objedt, and to have aim- 
ed at Certainty, if poifible, in all Things j fo 
that in Refpeft to the Punic Wars, we are told, 
he not only examined the Memoirs and Writings 
of thofe Countries, but vifited niany Places in 
Perfon, to avoid Miftakes in his Accounts and 
Defcriptiens. 

But it is not enough forHiftorians to ptoduce 
bare Truth, how important foever ; fbe muft 
alfo be adorned with a becoming Veil, and the 
Splendour of Eloquence muil attend her. Salluft 
is admirable in this Particular, and his Compo- 
fition is animated and enlivened throughout. 
There is Life, there is Spirit, there is Energy 
in his Work ; and his Diftion is of the Cha- 
jrafter of Poefy, wherein he has all the moft 
glowing Colours, though without any Thing 
glaring or improper. Pontinus has made an 
agreeable Parallel of the Figures and Manner of 

Di^on 
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Di€tioA1inSalhifl^,2nd fome others with the like 
in Firgil", and feei^ir Aat the latter, in many 
Inftances, is not more a Poet than the former. 
We arealmoft prefent in his Battles and Sieges,, 
the Defcriptions have fuch Life and Vivacity. 
And wc are fecretly drawn to intereft ourfelves 
in the Event of his Actions and Succefles of his> 
Perfons. 

H E has the Art of drawing the moft lively 
and inftrufti ve Portraitures of Men. He enters 
into their Nature, explores the Labyrinths ani 
Recefies of the Soul ; and, with a fort of Ana- 
tomy, lays open all the Folds of the human. 
Heart. In which Performance, and particular- 
ly in the Charafter given of Catiline^ he hatlv^ 
let us fee there are Qualities to be found in the* 
Mind of Man that may look at firft Sight incon- 
fiftent, yet are not fo ; but may reign alternate- 
ly, if not together in the fame Perfons.. And 
laftly, his Draughts are of that kind, that if 
they go before the Narration, they prepare uS' 
for it, and raife in our Minds an Expectation,, 
in which he never difappoints, that fuch and" 
fdch FaxSfe will enfue. But wherever he place&> 
them, they harmonize with, and feem to arifer 
from the Aftions of the Perfons. 

And as his Images of Men are ftriking, hiS' 
Refleftions on Things are juft and folid. He" 
had a Genius capable of comprehending and* 
rcprefenting the Greatnefs of the moft* illuSrious. 
Tranfadtions. He pafles fuch Judgments upo»k 
them as feem to proceed from a finifhed Wif- 
dom. I might alio mention theSententioufnefa; 
of this Hiftorian, wherein there is as much of 
Boignancy as of Weight. I have faid before,. 

G. 6/ hij. 
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his Style approachesf the Poetic; and now. let 
me take feme Notice, of ittLBrevity. There is 
a certain Frugality, a Continence in his Lan- 
guage, in which he has outdone Thucydides him- 
ftlf ; and one of the Topics on which Tacitu$ 
is praifed, is his imi ating Sallufi in this Perfect 
tion : Of which none is capable that is not of 
an accurate and confummate Judgment, nor 
without a Sort of Temperance of the Mind, 
and Command over a Man's Spirit. For with 
^11 his Thrift and Parfimony of Expreffion, 
there is a rich and fufficient Fund of Matter : 
and it was the Talent of this excellent Writer, 
though of very few other befides him, fully, to 
acpomplifh his own Remark upon Cato^ ?/^^(/" 
patching much in a few Word$. Nor does his 
Concifenefs at all lie in making the Veft too 
fcanity and difproportionate. It was not with 
the Ideas of his Mind only he was able to mea- 
ftire the greateft Things, he hath alfo clothed 
them with a Style and Expreflion fully adequate 
and proportioned to their Nature, and has made 
at once his Thoughts and his Diction accord in 
Grandeur with the Dignity of his Subject;. This 
is the Fa^a Di£iis exaquanda^ which Sallufi 
himfelf has taken Notice of, as one of the try- 
ingDifficulties of Hiftory. 

The French Critic Rapin has with great Ex- 
aftnefs entered into the particular Accompliih- 
ments of this great Hiftorian, and does not for- 
get the Chief of his Faults. Sallufi is noble and 
fublime in his Way of Writing, which made 
Sluintilian compare him with "Thucydides. But 
the Queftion is, whether Sallufi'% Style, as fuc- 
Qinft as It is, be not more proper for Hiftory^ 

and 
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and gives not more Force and Weight to the 
pifcourfe. Has it not alfo its Beauties ? Sallu/ft 
Cbara£ker is to be exa£t and concife, he is prin« 
cipally to be commended for the Spirit and Ra* 
pidity of his Expreflion, which animates hitn 
and gives him lb much Life. His DefcriptioAi 
of the. Place where yugurtba was defeated by 
MetelluSj ferves to acquaint us the better with, 
the Fight. We fee by it the Fortitude of the 
jLontMn General, as well as the Experience of 
the King of Nwnidia^ in taking all the Advan- 
tages of the Gjound ; and the whole Account 
of the Fight is better underftood by the Image 
of the Place, which the Hiftorian fets before our 
Eyes. The Defcription of Africa in SulluJV% 
War oijugurtha is too minute and particular;. 
He ihould not have faid fo much to marie the. 
Bounds of the Kingdom of Athtrbal and Ju^ 
gurtha then in Queftion. What Need was th^e 
to defcribe that vaft Country, and to diftinguifh 
the particular Manners or fo many diflSrent 
Nations ? Trogus charges Sallujl and Livy (and 
not without a great deal of Reafon) with a wan- 
ton and immoderate Excefs of Harangues in 
Aeir Hiftories. And indeed all thofe Speeches 
we put in the Mouths of Great Men, carry 
with them an Air of Falfliood ; for from wha* 
Memoirs can a Man pretend to have deduced 
them f And befides a Warrior never fpeaks like 
an Orator. Therefore Harangues are fuppo- 
fitious, and that which Salluji makes Catilint 
fpeak to the Confpirators, wag, in all Likeli- 
hood fecret and extemporary. 

The Harangues of this Hiftorian are admi- 
r^le, but feldom to the Purpqfe, Nothing can 

bo 
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be finer than Marius*^ Speech^ it is the foondeft- 
Piece of Morality extant, concerning a noMe 
Birth ; every Thing there is reafonable, and* 
Antiquity cannot boaft of many Difcouries,. 
where one may find fueh cogent Perfuafions ta 
Virtue ; but this is out of its proper Place. 

W E ought to hold up the Pidure of none but 
important rerfons, wherein ^^y//^/? is faulty; for 
he gives us ihtVi&ut^oi Semproniusj who is but 
indireftly concerned in the Confpiracy of Cati^ 
line : He is too prolix, when he inveighs againft 
the Corruption and loofe Manners of his Time: 
He is always angry with his Country, and ever 
difcontented with the Government. He gives 
us too ill an Opinion of the Commonwealth,. 
hj hislnveftives and Rcfleftions upon the Lux- 
ury of Rome. Nothing can be more eloquent 
than theDefcriptioo of the Condition ^5»i^ was 
in when Catiline took the R.efolution of making' 
bimfelf Mafter of it. And when, that admira- 
ble Author reprefents the Commonweal tlv cor- 
rupted by Luxury and Avarice, and finking: 
under the Weight of its ownGreatnefs, he ufes 
tbemoft exquifite and eloquent Expreffions that 
can be met within any Hiftory. It is in thofc 
Images that a Man of Skill has an Opportunity 
to (hew it, and the Hiftorians of the firft Rate 
are full of thofe fine Strokes. S^//w/?'s Preambles,, 
which are great Speeches full of $enfe and man- 
ly Eloquence, feem to me to carry with them 
an Air of Affeftation. They are generally com- 
mon Places that have no Relation to the Hiftory. 
Perhaps this Author had fomePiecesof Refervcj', 
which he employed upon Occafion, as Cicero ufed 
to do» That Method may be proper for an Ora- 

tor^. 
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tor, .i¥ho fpeaks often in Public j but fuch Pre- 
caution is not allowable in an Hiftorian^ who 
is fuppofed to be Mafter of himfelf and of his 
Time. Among the Latins^ SaUuJi has a noble 
Expreffion, a trueWit, and an admirable Judg- 
ment. No Perfon ever imitated fo well the ju- 
dicious^ exaft, and fevere Style of Thucydides- 
He is fometimes ftifF in his Expreifions, but he 
never flags ^ his Concifenefs makes him now 
and then obfcure, his Manners are always true, 
and he gives Weight to all that he fays. His 
Sentiments are always fine, though his MoraW 
were bad; for he continually declaims againfi: 
Vice, and fpeaks in favour of Virtue. 
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fj/lUS ^ITLIUS CJSS^R, the Son ofi 
Lucius Julius Ca£ar aiid AureHa^ was de-» 
Icended on the Father's Side from Ivdus the Soc%' 
^Mnaas^ on the Mother's, fiomJncusMartittH. 
' fie was born, at Rome^ during the Confulate o£ 
C Marius and X. Valerius Flaccus^ on th^f 
Twelfth of jfufyf about ninety Years before 
Ae Nativity of Chrift. His Genius proved 
him- worthy- the Dcfcent; for notwitltftartding; 
the Difficulties of a narrow Fortune ; his Abi- 
lities raifed him to that ftupendous Height,, 
which few have attempted, none arrived at. 
. He was contracted, whilft a Boy,, to Cojutia^. 
a Lady whofe Family, though far from the. 
meaneft* was not adequate 'to her Riches: 
What Reafons induced him to repudiate h^r.. 
and take Corneliaitht Daughter of CinnaAn her. 
Stead, I do not find. But this A(3:ion, Suetoniu^^ 
informs us, incrcafed the Hatred Syllahort hira. 
on Account of his Affinity to Marius^ Who) 
married his Aunt. At fixteen he loft his. Fa- 
ther, and the next Confulate put up to be 
Flamen Dialis^ or High-Prieft of Jupiter y 
whether he obtained it or no. Authors differ.. 
Suetonius affirms he did; Plutarch fays other- 
wife, whofe Opinion is much the more pro- 
bable ; for Sylla^ having then the fupreme 

Power. 
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Power in his Hands, might with lefs Trouble 
have prevented Cafar\ being chofen, than turn 
him out of the Pontificate after he had once 
gained it by the Suffrages of the People. It is 
agreed on all Hands this £le<5lion had like ta 
have proved fatal to him, for his early Ambi- 
tion rouied the Didator's Jealoufics j the Pre* 
fages he made of him are very remarkable* 
You confider not, fays he to the Perfons who 
petitioned him for Cafar*s Life, and urged the 
Innocency of his Youth, that many Mariufn 
are in that Boy. 

Thus Cafar J though labouring under the 
Misfortune of a Quartan Ague, was obliged to 
hide among the Sabines, and change his Lodg* 
* ing every. Night ; yet his utmoft Caution could 
not prevent his falling in fometimes with the 
Di^Sator's Parties. Such was the Courfe of 
de/ar's Life, till at length Sylla yielding to the 
repeated Infbmces of mamercus mmiliusj Jure-^ 
lius CottOj and the Veftal Virgins, vouchfafed 
him a Pardon, though not without the utmoft 
Rei usance. Take, faid he, the fatal Gift you 
fo camcftly defire ; but remember, I have fore- 
told you, he will one day prov.e the Ruin of our 
Party. This ConcefTion, in a manner extorted 
from Syllaj Cafar judged no fufHcient Securityv 
for his Perfon ; wherefore, fo long as the other 
was in Power, he continued at as great a diftance. 
UoraRMmi as pofHble. He ferved as a Volunteer 
in JJia^ under Tkermu^ the Praetor^ who fent. 
him to Bithynia for the Fleet; where Kecootrao* 
ted aFriendfliip with King Nicomedes^ Return-^ 
ing from thence, he behaved himfelf fo well irt 
^e Siege QfMitjlenex he obtaiaed a.O'f,uVCrown ;; 

aor 
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nor did he give lefs Proof of his Courage, when 
under the Command of Servilius Ifauricus in 5#- 
cilyy the Time he remained there, which was 
vtry (hort. For, on Advice that -Sy/Z^'slntereft 
declined, he quitted the Camp ; but inftead of 
returning toRomey as his Friends defired, took a 
Voyage to Rhodes j where with Cicero he became 
^iHc^rtr of JpoIIonius^ Molon'sSoriy a great Rhe- 
torician, dengningto render himfelf equally fa- 
mous at the Bar as in the Field. In this Study 
he made no indiifFerent Progrefs, and we may 
eafily conclude from the mafculine and polite 
Style of his Commentaries, collated with that 
admirable Speech on Catiline*s Confpiracy, pe- 
corded by Saluji^ that he might have rivalled 
Tulfyi had not more importantReafons changed 
the Lawyer for the Statefman, the Orator for 
the General 5 Arts before as incompatible as 
Empire and Liberty, but united in Cafar. 

I N his Paffage to Rhodes he was taken by the 
Pirates who infefted thofe Seas, who offered 
him his Liberty for twenty Talents ; but think- 
ing that Sum too fmall, he added of his own 
accord thirty more. Defpatching Meflengers tD 
raife the Money, he remained their Prifoner 
forty Days till it came, attended only by his 
Phyfician and two Servants. During hisSta3r 
amongft them,, as an Argument of his Uncon- 
cern,^ he frequently employed his Time in mak- 
ing Vcrfes and Orations, obliged them to be his 
Auditors; and if their Want of Judgment, or 
Ill-nature gave him not the Praifes he deferved^ 
would threaten in jeft to crucify them : which 
ke afterwacds performed iaearneft^ though then 
V. - it 
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©niy paffed for Raillery and theEfFedl of juvenif« 
Heat. 

The firft Proof he gave of his Excellence ih 
Speaking, was when he accufed Dolahella of 
Mal-Adminiftration inGreecei but loft more by 
the Enemies he made on that Occafion than he 
gained by the Applaufe. His fecond Attempt 
indeed, zga\nttPuiliusJntoniusforBr\heryy was 
more fuccefsful : he engaged in this Affair to 
eblige the Grecians^ and urged the Matter fa 
home before AI. Lucullus^ Praetor o^ Macedonia^ 
that the Defendant was glad to appeal to thcTri* 
bunes at Rome. 

CMSAR all this while lived far more fplen* 
didly than his Patrimony would admit, contraft- 
cd many Debts, owed thirteen hundred Talents 
before be obtained any public Office ; and his 
Enemies, not refledltng to how great Advantage 
he beftowed his Money, did not defcry thePoli*- 
tician through the Prodigal. Still, in vain, they 
expeded when his Credit (hould (Ink, till he had 
discharged the moft honourable Employment in 
the State, and effe£kually gained his Point, by 
eftablifhing a Chara(9:er for the moft generous^ 
and public fpirited Nobleman in Rome* 

The firft Trial he made of his Intereft, waSj 
when he ftood with C Popilius for a military 
Tribunate, and carried it. Some Time after 
he was chofen Quseftor 5 but that Year he had 
the Misfortue to lofe his Aunt Jutioy and Wife 
Cornelia. It Jiiad always been the Cuftom, to 
make Orations on the Deceafe of grave Matrons^ 
but never on -young Women; Cafar however 
took this Opportunity to fhew the Affeftion he 
bad for his departed Lady, -and fo. well was h& 

beloved 
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beloved by the People, they looked upon the 
Innovation as the EiFed of his Tendernefs and 
Oood -nature. But making the Harangue in 
Honour of his Aunt's Memory, he produced 
the Images of her Hufband Marius^ which no- 
body had ever the Hardinefs to do, fince the 
Adminiftration came into Sylla's Hands, who 
declared Marius's Party Enemies to the State ; 
a politic, bold and happy Attempt ! for by this 
Means he revived their drooping Hopes, and 
made himfelf Head of that Faftion. But Ctsfar 
knew the Pofture of Affairs was fomethmg 
changed, he therefore thought that he might 
&fely venture to do his Uncle that Juftice, 
which he afterwards did his Enemy ; for when 
the Civil Wars were concluded, thinking it 
liifficient Revenge to have conquered^ he yRi^ 
So far from triumphing over the Misfortunes 6f 
liis Rivals he xeftored thofe Trophies thcPeopk 
liad demolifhed. Upon which Occajfkm CicerB 
was heard to fay, Caifar by fetting up Pomfefi 
Stattues had eftaoliflied his own« 

BliNQ now about twenty- four Years of Age, 
be began to enter upon A<Sbion ; and the farther 
Spain was the Theatre, where he attended tl» 
Prartor Fotus^ and acquitted himfelf with Sue- 
cefs« But, beholding ttie Statue of Alexander 
the Great in the Temple of Hercules at CaleSy 
(whither he went by the Praetor's Command toi 
bold a Convention of the States) he was feized 
with an extraordinary Melancholy, reflefting 
yrhat an unadive Life he had hitherto led^ 
whereas that noble Grecian at his Age had fub- 
dued many Nations. After his Return fronii 
^aU he married FomfuAf lefs renowned for 

Yirtu«; 
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Virtue than Beauty, witnefs her Intrigue with 
Clodius ; all Cafar^s Accompliihments which 
enflaved the World, were not fufficient to fix 
the roving Inclinations of a Woman ; nay, fo 
imprudent were her Defires, fhe muft needs 
appoint her Gallant an Interview at her own 
Palace, when {Cafar being Praetor) fhe and all 
the Roman Ladies were celebrating thofe facred 
fi^ites to the Bona Dea^ where Men were 
never permitted to be prefent. Clodius however 
was dete£^ed and complained of, not only as 
an Adulterer, but a Profaner of the Holy Ce-^ 
remonies ; and Cafar thought it high Tim« 
at once to be rid of his Wife and the Scandal i 
Yet being fummoned as a Witnefs againft 
ClodiUs^ he faid, he had nothing to al ledge 
againft him. Why, then, faid the Profecutors, 
have you difmiffed Pompeia? Becaufe^ replied 
he, / would not have my Wife even fufpedled* 
Thus Cafar was divorced, and Clodius ac- 
quitted. 

Finding his Generofity turned to fo good 
Account, he ftill continued to give Proofs of it 
on all Occafions. Being eledted i£dile, his 
Magnificence fo far excelled his Collegues, that 
the whole Honour redounded only to Cafar^ 
whilft Bibulus fliared the fame Fate with Pollux^ 
the other with Cafior^ by whofe Name alone 
the Temple in the Forum was called, dedicated 
tp both the Twin-Brothers. 

Every Day increafed the Affeftion of the ' 
People, and Cafar relying on their Favour of- 
fered himfdf as Candidate for the extraordinary 
Qpvtrnment oi Egypt ^ becaufe KSMt Alexandrians. 
hiid cxpeU^d their King. He wanted not Suf-. 
I . frages. 
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frages, but Ptolemy having formerly been ho^- ' 
noured by the Senate with the Name of />/>«//, 
tK)w found Proteftion from his Allies. This 
was the firft Difappointment he met with, nor 
did this difcourage him from ftanding foofi 
after for the Pontificate, which became void bjr 
the Death of Metellus. Catullus and IJauricus^ 
both Perfons of great Intereft in the Senate^ 
were his Competitors ; the former dreading the 
I/ofs of his Honour, privately fent Cafar a con* ' 
fiderable Offer to defift, for he had not much 
to apprehend from Ifauricus ; but he gave him ■ 
to underftand he would himfelf expend a much 
larger Sum to carry the Eleftion. When the 
Time appointed for the Choice was come, 
leaving the Houfe, he told his Mother- flic . 
fkould either fee him High-Prieft that Day, or 
baniflied. Thus, probably, had he mifled of 
his Office, his future Hopes had been for ever 
daflied ; but Fortune had no Mind to difobligc 
the Man for whom flie had already ordained fo 
much Bufinefs ; flie therefore decided the Caufc 
in his JFavour by a vaft Majority of Votes* 

When Catiline's Confpiracy broke out, defar 
was Praetor. The Queftion being put, what 
fliould be done with Lentulus^ Cethegus^ and the 
reft of their Faftion, after many Senators had 
voted for putting them to Death, he ftood up 
and delivered an Oration in their Favour, which 
had a ftrange Effe<ft upon the Audience; till 
the fevere Cato^ tranfported with Zeal for the 
Commonwealth, made a virulent Speech, and 
infinuated him to be a Party to the Plot, which 
cffeftually turned the Scale. Whether C<r/27r was 
really ^concerned in this Affair, or C<?/tf's Sufpi- 
I cioas 
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trons were falfe, has furnifhed the World with 
Matter of Difpute, and will for ever reiiiain 
undetermined- 

H E found himfelf as much hated by the No- 
bility as beloved by the Commons ; for which 
Reafon he countenanced the Tribune Metellus^ 
when he preferred Laws in favour of the latter ; 
and therefore the Senate deprived him of the 
Praetorihip, but reftored it again, and returned 
him Thanks, when they found he modeftly de- 
clined doing himfelf Juftice by that Force which 
the People offered him. 

His Fracture ended, Cafar was chofen Go- 
vernor of the farther Spain. His Creditors, 
who were very numerous, murmured at his 
leaving R9mi before they were paidj where- 
fore, to fatisfy the moft importunate, he got. 
Crajfus to be engaged for him, as far as eight 
hundred and thirty Talents ; then purfued his 
intended Journey. Faffing by a fmall Village on 
^tAlps^ inhabited by a few mi ferable Wretches, 
his Friends in icft demanded, whether he thought 
thePeoplehad anyDifputes for Offices, or Feuds 
about Elections there ! No, replied C4?/2ir 5 but 
I afTureyou, I would rather be the firft in this 
obfcure Town, than the fecond Man at Rome. 
They tell you likewife, as a farther Inftance of 
his Ambition, he ufed frequently to repeat two 
Verfiss of Euripides^ to this Furport. 

Namfi Violandum eft Jusy regnandi gratia 
Violandum eji j aliis rebus Pietatem colas. 

I/yuftiee is to be violated ^ it is to be violated for 
Cmpin. In alt oiherThings you may regard Piety. 

Ytut 
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Yet even the hgc Plutarch agrees^ Cafar 
vould have been content with an Equal, Pompey 
would not. 

Arriving in Spain^ he foon raifed a con-^ 
fiderable Army, reduced Portugal and Galliciaj 
then pufhing his Succefs, advanced higher, and 
carried his Arms as for that Way as the Ocean 
would permit. When the Year e?^pired he re- 
turned to Rome^ where he entered as a private 
Perfon, and with Bibulus was chofen Conful. 
The great Triumvirs were now agreed, and 
Cafar marrying his Daughter Julia to Pompey^ 
and being fupported both by him and CraJJus^ 
he was equal to either of them ; and had not 
the latter's untimely Death in Parthia left the 
other two the folc Difputants for the fupreme 
Power, thofe Wars which coft Rome fo much 
Bloodfhed would never have happened. 

Thus Cafar having by the Intereft ofCrafi- 
JiiSiindPompeyy notwithftandingiB/^«/«j oppoied 
him, paiTed fuch £di6ls as made him more po- 
pular than before, and difcharged the Office of 
Conful much to his own Satisfaction, obtained 
the Government of Illyricum^ and both the 
Provinces of Gaul, where Plutarch informs us 
in nine Years Time he took five hundred Towns 
by Storm, conquered three hundred States, en- 

faged three Millions of Men at feveral Times, 
illed one third and took another captive. But 
for a fartherAccountof his glorious Exploits in 
that Country, of his Aftions in Italy, Spain, 
Greece, Alexandria, Afta^ -^fricy you muft con- 
fult his Commentaries. Let it fulfice to obfervc 
here, that folong ^Crajfus and C^r's Daugh- 
ter Julia lived, Poriipey and h^ were in pcrt»£k 

Friend- 
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Friendikip; the greateftMen ztRome made their 
court to him j Pompey^ Grajfus^ Jppius the Prae- 
tor of Sardinia^ and Nepos Proconfiil of Spain^ 
at once attended him at Lucca^ where one hun- 
dred and twenty Lidlors, and above two hun- 
dred Senators were prefent. In fhort, the Ma- 
nagement of Affairs ztRome was wholly decided 
by thefe three powerful Men. But whenCraJ/us 
died, Catfar and Pompey quarreled, and the Civil 
Wars began. 

How much Induftry, Conduft and Courage, 
how much Mercy he (hewed to his Enemies, 
and how well he was beloved by his own Sol- 
diers, his excellent Memoirs abundantly tef- 
tify. But his Power foon became the Objefl: of 
Envy, and the People enjoying Peace, and hav- 
ing Leifure to refle6t how lavifh they had been 
of their Favours to him, refolved to humble 
him J this could not be done without an Aflafli- 
nation ; Inftruments were qui(?kly found, ind 
Brutus became Leader of this Faction. The 
Senate-Houfe was the Place where this Tragedy 
was afled, many were the Accomplices, and 
CafarYiZYing received three and twenty Wounds, 
expired^ He fell on the fifteenth of il/^;v^, in 
the fifty-fixth Year of his Age, having only fur- 
vived his Rival four, and founded the Rommi 
Empire by his own Blood ; for after his Deceafe 
the Commonwealth became an abfolute Mo- 
narchy, the conftant Fate of ill-governed Re- 
publics. He triumphed five feveral Times over 
Egypt'i Pontus^ -^'^> Gaul^ and Spain^ and be- 
ing.' declared perpetual Didlator, he rewarded 
thofe who had well deferved from his Friend- 
fhip, and promoted fome of his Enemies. He 
had only the fmgle Failing of Ambition to prov^ 
WoL.IL H "s^xtcwl 
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liim mortal, yet afibtning fupreme Authority, ^ 
"was no more than what the Safety of his Perfon ' 
required ; for otherwife it would have fallen into 
Pompey*s Hands, and then the Confequence muit 
have proved fatal to C^efar; but the greateft IJ'fe 
he made of Power was to pardon thofe who of- 
fended him : Many were the Honours decreed 
his Memory, and his Name was the Title of 
cleveh fucceeding Emperors. 

The Name ot Julius Cafar is fo illuftrioiTs, 
that nothing can be added to the Commenda- 
tion of his Works, of what Nature foever they 
are, after it is faid he is the Author of them. 
So that he *ts not indebted to his military A£Hond 
alone for the high Reputation that follows him, 
fince his Learning has no lefs contributed to it 
than his Arms ; which made ^intUian fay, 
that Cafar fpoke, writ, and fought with the 
fame Spirit, Eodem animo dixit quo hellavit ; and 
that the fame happy Genius which favoured all 
liis Victories, animated even his Orations and 
Writings. He wrote like a Man of Quality, 
and among innumerable Excellencies which he 
holds in common with other Authors, he pof- 
fefles this almoft peculiar to himfelf, that you 
fee the Prince and the Gentleman, as well as 
the Soldier and Schobr in his Memoirs. He 
had a vaft Genius, and univerfal Learning, was 
noble by Birth, a confuinmate Statefman, a 
brave and wife General, and a moft heroic 
Prince. His Prudence and Modefty in fpeaking 
of himfelf, the Truth and Perfpicuity of his 
Defcriptions, the inimitable Purity and Ele- 
gance of his Style, diftinguilh him with Ad- 
vantage from all other Writers. What ufefiil 
and entertaining Accounts might reafonably be 
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cxpe£ied from one who gives yoii the Geography 
and Hiftory of thpfe Countries and Nations ' 
which he himfelf conquered, and the Defcrip- 
tions of thofe military Engines, Bridges, and 
Encampments, which he himfelf contrived and 
marked out ? It is obfervable, that among tho 
Praifes which the Ancients gave to the Orators 
of that Time, though they valued much the 
Acutenefs of Sulpitiusy theGravity ofBrutus^the 
Diligence oiPollioy the Judgment of Calvus, and 
the Cbpioufnefs of Cicero, they admired above 
all the Vigour of Cafar's Style, Fim Cafaris^ 
as if the fame Virtue by which he executed fo 
many military Exploits, had infpired him witht 
that Ardour and Vehemence by which he was 
always fo eminently diftinguifhed from the reft - 
of that Age. 

In his early Youth he compofed The Pratfe 
(j/* Hercules, and wrote the Tragedy of Oedipus^* 
and ibme other Poems under the Title of 
ytt//7, which Auguftus afterwards forbid to be 
publifhed; it is impoflible to determine what 
the Poem was, called Iter by Suetonius ; butas 
for that Epigram which fome afcribe to him> 
and others to GermanicuSy made upon the young 
Thracian who fell into the River Hebrns, it is 
one of the moft delicate Pieces of all Latin 
Poetry, and I think cannot be tranflated. 

Thrax puer aJiriSio Glade dum ludit in Hehro^ 
Frigore concretas ponder e rupit Aquas. 

Dumque inta partes rapido^ traherentur ah amne^ 
Abfcidit heu tcnerum lubrica tcjia caput, 

Orha quodinventum mater du?n conderet Urnaj 
Ho€ peperi fiammisj eatera, dixit, Aquis* 

Hz ^\% 
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His Fame in Oratory was indifputable, hvet 
ihis Orations for the Bithynians^ for the Law 
■Plautioj for Decius a Samnite^ for Sextilius^ and 
many others are loft. His two Anti-Catonesihewed 
what he could do in Satire, and his two Books 
of Analogy gave him no fmall Place among the 
rmoft efteemed Grammarians. He wrote fome 
Treatifes of prefaging by the Flight of Birds^. 
-and others of Augury, and fome of Apophthegms, 
orfhort and witty Sentences. But what he pub- 
lifhed of ^he Motion of the Stars, which he had 
learned in Egypt^ deferves much more to be con- 
fidered, becaufe it prognofticated his own Death 
on the Ides of March^ (if the elder Pliny may be 
credited : ) we muft not omit the Ephemertdes^ 
or Journals mentioned by Serviusy nor the Re- 
formation of the Kalendar. 

The Title of thofe Commentaries alone make 
it manifeft that Cafar had noDefign to write a 
compleatHiftory; they arefo naked, f^ysCiceroy 
,and divefted of all thofe Ornaments of Oration, 
which he was very capable of giving them, that, 
though they are extremely agreeable in the Con- 
dition they are, they are to oe taken for nothing 
elfe but iNotes prepared by him for their Ufe 
who would compile a Hiftory of his Time 5 and 
though Materials fo we] 1 provided might have ex- 
cited fome Perfons, rafh enough to attempt any 
Thing, to try their Skill to refine and polifli them, 
yet all judicious Men have abftained from do- 
ing it 5 and others that perhaps endeavoured it, 
have found themfelves altogether unable and un- 
likely to gain to themfelves any Honour, by med- 
dling with a Defign framed by fo great an Ar- 
tift* Yet Suetonius makes Afinius Pollift accufe 
r'kim of not having been exad enough, and even 
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tb have deviated fometimes from Truth, fo that 
as the {MJfimus conjefturcs, he would have re- 
viewed his Commentaries, and correfted them in 
many Places. 

Some Critics have maintained, that neither 
the three Books of the Civil War, nor the fevea. 
of the War of the Gauls were written by Cafar; 
but fuch an Opinion is fo groundlefs, that it 
merits not the leaft Reflexion. As for the eighth 
Book of the laft mentioned Work, moflr- agree 
that //i>i!/«x was the Author of it, who wrote -alfo 
the Commentaries of the Wars of Aiexandric^^ 
Africa^ znd&patJT, Though fome afcribe them 
XxxOppius^ an intimate Friend oiCafar^ who] ike- 
wife wrote a Tceatife to prove that the Son of 
Cleopatra^ whom fhe pretended to have had by 
the fame Cafar^ was not his child. Plmy 
the Elder^ fpeaking of the wonderful Abilities 
of this V^xneiiRoinan^ obferves that^he furpafs* 
ed the whole World in the Vigour of hisMind^ 
. that he has been feen at the fame Time to readj^ 
write, di£latey and hear what was faid to him;, 
and adds, that it was common with him* to dio* 
tate at 6nce to four Secretaries ; and when he: 
was not diverted by other Affairs, he ufiially 
employed feven to write under him. This Afti* 
vity of Thought is as if he were fomething more 
than human, and indeed the Greatnefs of his 
Genius would be jifdged wholly incomparable, 
mould, we imasinirit exadly in the Extent of all 
bis Actions* His Writings have been fo juftlyt 
efteemed« that Selim the Great caufed them t<v 
be tranflated inXQ Arabic \ and it is believed that 
the reading of them, which was no lefs agree*^ 
able than an ordinary Exercife with him, contri-* 

H 3 buted 
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buted much to the Conqucft of fo many Pro- 
vinces, with which He augmented the Ottoman 
'Empire. Henry IV. the famous Monarch of 
France^ tranflated into French what related to 
the War of the Gauls, which doubtlefs gave no 
imall Affiftance to that heroic Ardour with 
which this Prince was fo eminently infpired. 

XENOPHONy fays Rapin, hasa foft and 
deliciite Way of writing; his Difcourfe, like a 
pure and clear Stream, has no Parallel in all the 
Works of the Antients, except C/efar'^ Style, 
than which nothing was ever written with great- 
er Purity inZ^^;«. I am charmed with his rlain- 
nefs, an.l can find no Writer that exprefles him- 
felf with the .fame Perfpicuity. But Cajar, as 
plain as he is, has fpmething more noble and 
lofty in the Perfpicuity and Simplicity of hisDiif^ 
courfe, than Tacitus in all the Pomp and Sitate- 
Jinefs of hisExpreflion. And we meet fometimes 
v/ith a Negligence in the Antients, better than 
all the Accuracy andExa6tnefs of the Moderns. 
Cecjar'z Narrative is admirable by its Purity and 
Eloquence, but it is not lively enough, and 
wants a little of that Force which he uied to de- 
iire in Terence, One cannot be faid to writQ 

. Hiftory who. barely relates the Aftions of Men, 
without fpeaking of their Motives ; but he is 
rather like a Gazetteer, who is contented to ac- 
quaint us with FacSs, witflout tracing them to 
their Spring and Caufe : Jlift as Cafar^ who 
relates funply his Marches and Incampments, 
withoutacquainting us with the Motivesof them. 

"^ All hisNarration is too plain and naked, however 
it may be faid of him, he only writes Memoirs. 
Ci^/ar b^s an Extreme intirely oppofite toTacitus. 

In 
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In him you iind but a plain fimple Style, with- 
out Tropes and Figures, and deftitute of all Or- 
nament. Nothing is fo tedious as aDefcription* 
too particular and minute, which Fault Cajar 
incurs in his Commentaries : Whcn> he decrioes 
his warlike Machines, it feems as if that great 
Captain, whofe Reputation -in the military Sci- 
ence is fo well eftabliihed,. had alfo a mind tO' 
gain that of a good Engineer. There is in thiS' 
a certain Air of AfFedation. unworthy fo great a 
Man. In regard to I&rangues Pcdyblus is more- 
judicious than l^emojihenei ; but Cafar is more 
cautious ftill, for he feldom malces any of thefe 
Speeches, becaufe they do not confift with, the 
Truth' of Hiftory, and chufes rather to write 
. fimptt Memoirs, that his Difcourfe may be more 
. fflain* Cafar was one of the greateft Mafters of 
Expreffion. Pedants are in the ri^ht, when* 
0ey admFre the inimitable Purity of his Style, 
bttt I admire more his gobdSenfe ; for never did 
.amy Man write with fo much Dafcretion, and he 
» perhaps the only Author in. whom we find no» 
Impertinence. IJe fpeaks of himfelf as an indif- 
ferent Perfon, and is ever conftant in the wifet 
Charadler he has aflumed to himfelf*. 
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TUrARCVS TuUius Cicero was by his Mother 
^^ Helvia defcended from a Family of Dif- 
tin£lion, but as to his Father, fome make him 
a Fuller J dthcrs deduce his Pedigree from the 
family of Tullius Atticus^ King of the Folfcu 
The Name of Cicero, coming from the Figure 
of z Fitch oil the Nofe of his Anceftors or of 
his own, he was perfuaded to change it ; but 
he replied, he would make that Name more glo- 
rious than thofe of the Scaur l and Cat u Hi, 

• It is faid his Mother experienced no Pain i^ 
her Delivery, that a Daemon or Phantafm ap^^. 
peared to his Nurfe, and foretold her, that the 
Child at her^Breaft would hereafter be benefi- 
cial to his Country. He foon gave confpicuous 
Tokens of the Predidiion ; for on his Applica* 
tion to Study, he foOn excelled all the Bo3r5 
who were his Schoolfellows, fo that Men of 
very confiderableDiftind^ion came to the School^ 
to pbferve and admire the uncommon Splendor 
of his Genius; capable of all Science, he chiefly 
difcovered a Propenfity to Poetry, publiihing a 
Poem-when a Boy which is yet extant^ and callei 
Pontius, or Pontius Glaucuu He mad€ an \in^ 
common Progrefs in Rhetoric and Eloquence* 
The Credit of his Poetry is loft in the fuperior 
Jleputation of his Succeflbrs in this Art^ 

H 5 3Efc. 
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He heard Philo in Philofophy, and applii 
JHutius Scavola in State Affairs, and the Kr 
ledge of the Law ^ but to avoid the Troub 
a factious Time, he retired to his Studies, 
to a learned but private Converfation, i 
Sylla had ufurped the Commonwealth, and 1 
ters found a Kind of Settlement under 
About this Time Sylla^ by Cryfogonus his^ ci 
cipated Slave, profecut^d Sextu$ Rofcius Anur 
for Parricide, and when all the elder Patro 
Advocates had refufed to defend him, C 
undertook the Caufe, and argued it with 
Eloquence and Intrepidity, that Rofcius 
acquitted. 

But being fenfible that the Applaufe he j 
cd by this excited .S^/A/'s Hatred, he travellec 
'Greecey and retired to Athens^ as he pretei 
for the Sake of his Health. Here he ap 
himielf intirely to the Study of Philofophy 
made fuch a Progrefs as gained him unii 
Applaufe. 

The Newsof Sy//^s Death, theRecov< 
his Health, and the Perfuafion of a Friend 
vailed with him to return to Romej 9nd i 
the Study of Rhetoric as proper for a State! 
perpetually exercifing himfelf in Declamai 
and hearing the moft celebrated Orators i 
Time. From Athens he went to AJia and R 
where he declaimed in Greek, at the Del 
ApoUonius, fo admirably, that while all tl: 
'were tranfported with his Praife, Apolhnim 
ing fat iilently a while, made this Rep 
Cicero^ alking his Opinion : That he ad 
him, but pitied the Fate of Gnecsj to fim 
i$ind Eloquence, which w^s all that wa 
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httj now wrefted fr(xn her, and tranfportedto 

BlBiNG returned to iJ^m/, ih^ Pythian Otzclt^. 
v^ho had declared that heihould arrive at Glory, 
by making his own Judgment thb Guide of his 
Actions, not the Opinion of the People, made 
hiin negligent of public Affairs, and the Con^ 
eerhs of the Bar j but beine overcome by the 
Importunity of his Father and Friends, be at once 
Ihone forth the greateft Orator of his Tim«. 
He was obliged to Rofcius the Comedian, and 
Mfopus the Tragedian for forming his AAion, 
which afterwards was fo excellent, that it did 
not a little contribute to the Perfuafivencfs of 
bis^ Harangues. 

Being Queftor in 5/a/)r, in a great Scarcity 
of Corn in Rome^ he relieved the Wants of the 
City, by obliging all the Sicilians to vend all 
their Stock in Rome. Which with the Admi- 
niftration of his Province with Care, Juftice, 
Clemency, and general Satisfaction, made him 
imagine that he eflablifhed an univerfal Cha* 
faster \ fo that meeting an Acquaintance of his 
in Campania^ he afked him what the People faid. 
of his A6lions in Rome f Why^ replied the 
other, where have you been all this while ? This 
checked his Vain-glory, and abated his Paflion. 
for public Applaufe in fome Meafure, though, 
never extinguifhed his Love of hearing himlelf 
praifed. 

He was fo Induftrious to obtain the Qualities 
necefTary for aStatefman, that he not only knew 
the Names, but the Places of Abode, the Lands 
and Country Seslts which the principal Citizens 
enjoyed. The Sicilians made choice of him for 

H6 their 
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their Advocate -d^infiyerres^ whom having caft 
and fined, the People of Sicity made him great 
Prefents when he was ^dile, which he turned 
to the public, not to his own private Account. 

He had a pleafant Seat at Jrpinumj a Farm 
near Naples^ and another about Pompeii, His 
Wife Terentia^ Portion was twelve Myriads^ 
and his own Fortune nine, on which he lived 
freely and temperately rarely fitting down to Din- 
ner till Sunfet. His paternal Seat* he gave his 
Brother, and dwelt himfelf near Mount ^^A7///f/> 
for the Convenience of his numerous Clients j 
not fewer applying to him for his Eloquenp^ 
than to Craffus for his Riches, or Pompey for his 
Intereft among the Soldiers ^ that great General 
paying him a Deference, ajid owing much of 
his Authority and Glory to him. He carried 
thePraetorihip from all the Candidates who flood 
with him, and difcharged it with Honour and 
Applaufe. When he ftood for the Confulihip^ 
both the Nobility and Commons joined in his 
Election. 

Among other Things which he did in his 
Confulatei the Difcovery of the Confpiracy of 
Catiline^ and the Suppreifion of it by thePunifh-. 
ment of the Confpirators, was the mofl confi- 
derable, for which he had the Title of Father 
of his Country^ and was called the Saviour and 
Founder of the City. For by the Deteftion of 
this Plot, he delivered his Country from Defo- 
lation by Fire and Sword, whence he derived 

freat Authority with the Senate and with the 
eople. 

Though he was too much addicted to felf- 
commendationj yet he was ht from envying 

othersj 
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^others, being verv liberal in applauding both 
the Ancients and nis Contemporaries Gr^^ij and 
Latins . Cafar being one of the Praetors, and Mt^ 
tellus'^nd Be/liaj two of the Tribunes, oiFered 
him all the Indignities they could, by hindering 
him from fpeaking his Orations at the Surrender 
of his Confulfhip, and would have affronted 
him more, if Catty one of the Tribunes,, had 
not ftood by him, and prevented their Attempts* 
His fharpRefledions,' Xepartees,. and Jefta upon 
the People, had made him fome Enemies, but 
none could hurt him till the FaiStibn of Clodius 
prevailed. Clodius had b^en of Cicero's Party, 
and very ufeful to him in the Confpiracy of Ca- 
tiline j but Terentia^ Cicero\ Wife, fuppofing 
that Clodia the Sifter oi Clodius had a mind to 
marry Cicero^ prevailed with him to give Evi- 
dence againft. him -when profecuted for violating 
the Rites of the Bona Dea in Cafar* s Houfe, for 
the fakeof jPfw^«'^, C<a?/27r's Wife, with whom 
Clodius was enamoured. . He urged ftrongly in 
his Defence, that he was out of Rome ; but C/- 
cefo proved that he was at his Houfe that very 
Morning. However, by Bribes C/^rf/ttj was ac- 
quitted, and refolved to difcharge all his Rage 
and Rancour againft Cicero^ bein^chofen Tri- 
bune of thePeople, though of the ratrician Or- 
der, for he was of a great Family. He bribed the 
Confuls, by giving them good Provinces, as 
Macedonia toPifo^ and Syria to Gabinius ; and of 
three great and powerful Men, CraJJ'us was his 
Enemy, Cajar was going with his Army into 
Gauly and Pompey indifferently carefled both 5 
but when Cicero had enraged Cafar ^ by refuling 
to go bis Lieutenant, as hehimfelf haddefired, 

Pompej 
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Pomtij on his Account would neither aid nor 
fee Ciceroy when he came to his Houfe to apply 
for his Affiftance. 

. Thus Clodius preferred an Accufati'on againft 
him, for putting Lentulus and Cefhegus to Death 
illegally, for which Cicero put on Mourning and 
fupplicated the People ^ and with him joined al- 
modrall the Equeiftrian Order, twenty thoufand 
young Gentlemen appearing for and with him 
in Mourning ; Clodius at the Head of a fcan- 
dalous Rablye abufing him, and throwing Stones 
at him. The Senate themfelves met to pafs a 
Decree that the People fliould put onMourning^. 
as in a Time of public Calamity, but were hin- 
dered by the Confuls. 

At laft, by the Advice of his Friends,. Cicero 
went out of ^^;;2^, guarded by them, about 
Midnight, and paffed through Lucahhaon Foot, 
defigning to go to Sicily, Clodius no fooner 
Jieard of his Flight, but he publifhed a Decree 
of Exile, interdifting him Fire and Water, and 
prohibiting any within five hundred Miles of 
Rome to refceive .him into their Houfes. He 
paffed at laft by Sea to Dyrrhachium^ and then 
into Greece. This faftious Tribune having thus 
driven Cicero out of Italy, burnt his Villas and 
City Houfe, building in its Place a Temple to 
Liberty, and expofed his Goods to Sale 5 and 
not contented with thefe Outrages, he fell upon 
Pompey, who now repented that he had deferted 
Cicero fo ungratefully, and therefore exerted his 
utmoft Intereft to have him recalled f/pm Ba- 
nifliment. Annius Milo, one of the Tribunes, 
joining with him, they demolifliedC^i/«j, and 
paffed a Decree of the Senate and of the People 

for 
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for recalling him, it being the moft UAMinunis 
p{ any they had ever pafied. His Villas and 
Houfe were rebuilt at the public Charge, and 
he was reftored fixteen Months after he was 
fent into Exile. 

CICERO after this went to the Capitol, 
and deftroyed the Tribunitian Records of the 
Ads pafl^ ixi the Tribunate of Chdius^ . as be- 
ing againft the Law, fince he was of the Patrit^ 
cian Order* Soon after Milo killed Chdius^ 
and being to be tried for it, chofe Cicero for hi^ 
Advocate, who being intimidated at the Forum's 
being furrounded with Arms, Milo him&If en- 
couraged him. He was found guilty, but his 
appearing fo confident, and without Mournings 
was one of the principal Caufes of his Condemn 
nation. ^ He was after this made one of the 
Augurs^ and having Cilicia by Lot, he failed 
thither with a competent Force, and governed 
with Clemency and Moderation, and among 
other A£iions which gained him Applaufe, he 
^rove out the Bands of Robbers who infefted 
the Mountain Amanus^ for which his Soldiers 
Saluted him Imperator, 

Leaving his Province, he touched at Rhodes^ 
ftaid a little at Athens^ faw his old Friends, and 
then returned to Rome^ where being offered a 
Triumph, he refufed it ; but Things were now 
in a 4readful Commotion, and coming to an 
open Rupture, he interpofed as Mediator be- 
tween Pompey and Cafar as much as Circum- 
ftances permitted him, but the Wounds being 
incurable, and Cafar approaching Rome^ after 
gfcat ConfliiSt with himfelf which Side he fhould 
take, he followed Pompey^ with the Senators 

and 
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and great Men who were with him, Cafarh^ 
ing now gone into Spain. He was welcome to 
mil but Cato^ whoadvifed him to remain neuter^ 
and govern himfelf by the Event of Things, 
for the Good of the Commonwealth. 

After the Battle of Pharfalia^ in which 
-Gcere on Account of his Indifpofition was not 
V3>refent, he returned fxom Dyrrhachium toBrun^ 
i^dufiumj having very narrowly faved his Life 
from theSword of young P^»?/^^ and his friends, 
ifor refufing to join their AYmy. Cato preferved 
Jiim at this Time, and faw him fafe out of the 
-Camp. Cafar coming at laft from Egypt j he 
went out to meet him, received from him all 
imaginable Honour, and converfed alone with him 
for many Furlongs. When Cafar had refolved 
not to pardon Ligarius^ he went to hear what 
Cicero could fay for him ; though he declared 
nothing could mollify hisRefentment, yet when 
he heard him, he dropped his Papers, and vowed 
-that he was vanquifhed by his Eloquence. 

The Republic being now changed into aMo«- 
narchy, Cicero applied himfelf wholly to Philo- 
fophy^ publifhing many philofophical Dialogues, 
and finding out Latin Terms of Art for t&ofe of 
the Greeks, He fpent all his Time at his Villk 
near Tufculum, feldom going to Town, imlefs 
to pay his Court to Cafar, for 'yviiofe Honours 
he was the firft who voted, framing always new 
Compliments and Eulogies of his Perfon and 
Aftions* He formed a Defign of writing the 
Hiftory of his Country, intermingling the Af- 
fairs of Greece both real and fabulous, but was 
^prevented by public or domeftic Troubles. 5Rr* 
Tcntia bad. not only negleded him, and never 

came 
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came near him at Brundufium^ but had not fur- 
jiifhed his Daughter with neceiTaryExpences for 
her Journey to him, had left him an empty Houfe 
and involved him in Debt, for which Confidera- 
. tions he repudiated her. But Cicero not long 
after married a beautiful young Lady with a great 
Fortune, which relievecl him from the Impor- 
tunity of his Creditors. This was foon fiic- 
ceeded by the Lofs of his Daughter in Child- 
bed, which produced fo great a Grief in him^ 
that all his philofophical Friends conjoined to 
remove his Sorrow, and adminifter Comfort to 
him. 

He was not concerned in the Confpiraey a* 
Min&',yulius CafaKj though he was £o great a 
Confident with Brutus^ his Old Age and timo- 
rous Temper deterring them from admitting him 
into the Secret. After theAflaifination, he pro- 
pofed.in ^he Senate an A£k of Oblivion, and 
that Provinces ihould be allotted to Brutus and 
CaJJius ; but Anthony being Conful, and bury- 
ing Gafar^ made fuch a Speech to the People^ 
and fo touched their Companion,, by (hewing 
them the blaqdy Garments .of Cafar^ that they 
mutinied, and ran to theHoufes of the Conspi- 
rators, who having fled, Anthony was £o elated^ 
as to fonn Thoughts of afluming the Govern- 
ment ; he was therefore uneafy at Cicero-^ whom 
he looked upon as a- Friend to Brutusy and Li- 
bertv. ]^e would thei«fore haye gone WitYiDo^ 
labella to Syria ^ hMt Hirttus 2Jii Panfa bejng 
appointed ConCuls the next Year, prevailed with 
kim to make an Excui-fion to Atheni^ where he 
faid he would fiay till their Coofulate began i 

but 
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but again over-perfuaded by his Friends, he re- 
turned to Rome, and was fo received by the Peo- 
ple and Senate, that the Ceremonies of his Wel- 
come at the City Gates took up almoft a whole 

Day. 

uCTJVIUS coming to Rome from Apolloniay 
and quarreling with j/nthony about the Legacy 
left him hy Julius, applied to C/V^'<7 upon this 
Occafion, .who efpoufed.his Caufe agaidft j/n- 
thony, and he infmuated himfelf fo far into young 
Cafar*s Affections, that he called him Father^ 
The Power of Cicero being now at the higheft^ 
he had driven Anthony out of Rome ;* but O^a- 
vf - Miflribon after united with Anthony and Lepidus^ 
and b/ a Profcription he moft barbaroiifly and 
ungratefully gave up Cicero to Anthony^ Aough 
It is faid he contended three Days to preferve 
him. 

CICERO beared of his Profcription at hfs 
Houfe near Tufculum, his Brother j^i//if/ir/ bein^ 
with him; they immediately repaired to a Coun- 
try Houfe of Cicero, near the Sea, caJled Afturay 
l>ut Provifions being defective, it was agreed 
ii^'dXSluintus fhouldgo back forNeceilaries, and 
Cicero go on. ^intus, 3. few Days after, being 
betrayed by his Servants, was flain j ftnd Cicero 
-being carried to Aftura, and finding a VefleL 
ready, went immediately on board, and (^avine; 
failed as far as Circium, he came on Shore, a^d . 
travelled a little Way toward Rome j then he 
turned back to the Sea, and his Servants carried 
him to Capua by Water j when arriving at his 
Villa, his Servants refolved not to fee him mur- 
dered, and for that Purpofe carried bim away 

again 
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again in his Litter; but the Affaffins being ar- 
rived, and having broken open his Doors and 
mified him, no oody owned they knew any 
Thing of him, till Philologus^ the emancipated 
Slave of ^intusj who was educated by Cicero 
in the liberal Arts and Sciences, told Herenntus 
'the Centurion, ^nd Popilius the Tribune, whom 
Cicero had defended from an Accufation of Par- 
ricide, that he was gone down the (hady Road 
to the Sea. The Tribune watcljing with the 
Guard the Place where he was to come out,. 
Cicero perceiving him running to the Walks after 
him, commanded his Servants to fet down the 
Litter j he looked ftedfaftly on the Murderer ; 
all befides covered their Faces. Herennius cut 
oiF his Head and Hands, which he parried td 
jfntbonyj who received them with an infulting 
Smile, and ordered them tobefaftened over the 
Roftrum^ where he had pronounced his Philip-* 
ptci againft him. 

The Merit and Charafter of Cicero are fa 
tranfcendent, that all the learned Men of An- 
tiquity have looked upon him as a Prodigy. 
This great Orator had the Benefit and Advantage 
of an excellentEducation. His Parents having 
difcovered in him a natural Inclination to Study, 
took an extraordinary Tuition of him ; but tho* 
at thofe early Years, when other Children are 
not capableof applying themfelves to any Thing, 
he (hewed an extreme Defire to learn, yet his 
Father thought it moft advifeable rather to retard 
'than accelerate his Progrefs, ^t which Cicer9 
feemed not a little di(&tisfied, efpecially when 
he faw fome of his Coilipanions ftudy under one 
Plot i us J a Mafter then in great Reputation. His 

Father 
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Father however was much to be commenc 
this Reftraint, well knowing that too eai 
Application to Study, by endeavouring to 
the .Underftanding before the Seafon, 
weaken Nature, but will never bring her t< 
fe£):ion. 

His Father and heft Friends were of Op 
that the Greek Language was the Htteft 

Joun£ Man to begin with, and therefore 
im nrft enter upon the Study of it. All 
great Maftei^ who came to Kome betw^: 
1 ime of M. Seavela's Confulfhip, and th« 
of Sylla^s Di6tatorfhip, were his Praeceptoi 
Phadrus whom he commends fo much i 
Epiftles ; Philo the Academic, whom he 
tions in h\s^oo\iDeNaiuraDeorum: Molt 
Rhodiany whofe Eloquence was very celebj 
and under whom heftudied at two ieverainC; 
and a certain Sicilian called Diodotus^ a 
Geometrician, of whom he learned Logiq 
whom he i)>eaks of in his Tufculan Que£ 
Thus at the Age of .feventeen or eighteen \ 
he had run through with incredible Exped: 
the almoft infinite Extent of all the Sci 
which might be any wav ufeful to him in 
ing himfelf Mafter of Eloquence, which 
pamonately afFeded. 

As foon as he had conquered the Diffic 
of the Gr^tfi Tongue, he applied himfelf tc 
try, to which he had an early and ftrong^ 1 
nation; at feventeen Years of Age, inor.< 
accomplifh himfelf in Aftronomy, he fcan 
the Poem ofAratus^ of which wehavefome 
fiderable Fragments ftill left. He tranflated 
wife not long afterwards PJato's Timaus, 

Protai 
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froiagorfiSy the Oeconomics of Xenophon^ anfl fc- 
veral other Pieces : Plutarch tells us, that from 
his very firft Years he difcovered a fingularGe- 
nias'for all the Sciences, fuch zs Plato required 
in die Philofopher the Idea of whom he contem- 
plates, who ought to be, fays he, a Lover of 
all Kinds of Knowledge. It was after this Man- 
ner Cicero fpent his Time till he was twenty-fix 
Ydars of Age, at which Period he began to ipeak 
in public. AH the moft celebrated Lawyers 
fearing to offend Sylla, had refufed to undertake 
R$/iius*s Gaufe, who was accufed of Parricide ; 
the ^ccefs of this A6lion was the firft Step to 
his future Glory, but it made too much Noife 
not to be regarded by $ylla with a Jealous £ye^ 
and hyChryjogonus with meditated Kevenge ; for 
this rreedman, who had made himfelf Mafter 
of him who was Mafter of the Comtnonwealthy 
brought upon Cicero^ by the ill Offices he did 
liim, a Perfecution which ended not till the 
Dilator's Death. 

Being forced to leave Rome to avoid the 
Storm he faw ready to break upon him, he art- 
fully fpread abroad aRumour thathedid it upon 
the Advice of hisPhyficians, who told him that 
TravelHng would contribute to his Health. He 
jtXxrtdi XoJthensy where he applied himfelf again 
to the Study of Eloquence, and received new 
Inftruftions in that Art from a certain Syrian 
Orator named Demetrius, This ardent Defire 
after Knowledge ftimulated him a little while 
after, to travel into JJia^ to be there inftrufted 
by the moft famous Men in every Science^ 
among whom was Menippus of Caria^ the beft 
Orator of his Time, /E/chylus oiCnydus^ Diony'^ 

jfius 
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fiiis of Mtmefia J Xenodes, Poffidonius^ and Ibmt 
others. About the fame Time he met with^f- 
lonius Molo in Rhodes^ who had formerly been 
his Mafter in Italy. In this Voyage he learnt 
Aftronomy, Geometry, the old and new Phi- 
iofophy, the Theology of the heathen Religiony 
the Cuftoms of Atbensy and the Laws of Grace. 
He fludied the Morality of the Stoics underP^i/i 
zndClitomachus. Antiochus^ who in defiance to 
£iameadeSj oppofed the new Academics, infixu£l- 
ed him in the Opinions of the Antients, and 
Zeno and Phadrus taught him thofe of Ef icterus^ 
which he has flnce fo much condemned in hit 
Writings. At laft, after the Death of Syila^ 
he returned to Rome^ with a^ind enriched widi 
all forts of Knowledge, and a Body reftored to 
perfect Health, by uie Exercife he had ufed ia 
travelling. 

The Advantage that confifts in the Agrec- 
rSiblenefs of an Orator's Perfon, and of hisDrefs^ 
onfe would imagine to be very inconfiderable, 
and yet they are certainly of very great Impor- 
tance. Cicero had the Flappinefs of a graceful 
Countenance, a good Voice, apleafingAddrefs, 
a commanding Prefence, and a genteel Mien 
in every refpeSl j Plutarch affures us, that he 
was fo amiable in his tender Years, that the Fa- 
thers of thofe he fludied with, took a Delight 
in feeing him at School. He was very neat in 
his Attire, and fludied Drefs, even td AfFedla- 
tion. He loved Perfumes, and a genteel Table, 
and as he was very pleafant inConverfation, he 
delighted in Entertainments, and was* always 
very agreeable Company with his Friends. His 
Kaillery was fine and delicate, and he managed 
2 all 



ali hi^ Bufinefs with fuch an Addrefs, that ia 
the moft ferious Confultations he would fre* 
quently mingle fo muct^ of light Cbilverfation 
as was enough to refrefh the Mind, without di« ' 
verting it from what it was intent upon. This 
is the proper Charafter of tYiztUrbanity of which 
he gives ns the Precepts in hisTreatifeUfOra- 
tore. And though it be fomewhat difficult at 
this Diftance to judge of the Wit he there pro- 
pofes for our Imitation, in feveral Examples of ' 
the fine Turn of Words, yet it is certain that 
he himfelf excelled in it, nnce Cato, as grave^ 
and as much a Stoic as he was, after having 
heard Cicero ridicule the Morality of the Stoics, 
in that Oration for his Friend Muranoy could^ 
net forbear laughing, and faying, / muji needs 
eonfefs we have a very pleafant CmfuL 

CICERO was liberal even to Excefs, but 
he did not aflfeft to fpend Money upon Things- 
that made a great Noife in the World. Aft his 
Expences were great, and upon noble Accounts, 
^d proceeded more from his Temper and Dif- 
poiition, than from any politic Defign he had 
in them. He is reckoned to have had eighteen 
Country Seats, all very magnificent, ftately 
built, and fplendidly furnifhed ; indeed he was 
not Matter of fo many Houfes at once ; the 
chief of them were the Tufculanej the Formianj 
that at Caietta^ that at ArpinaSy the Pompeiati^ 
and that he had near Curme. Neither was it fo 
much out of Pride that he aiFedted this Pomp, 
though it muft be confeffed he was a little vain 
as from a Greatnefs of Soul which fought the 
Efteem of a People that was far from having an 
Averiion to any Thing that was fumptuous, 

fo 
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iait were fupported' by Wealth honeftly obtain* 
cd. 

.Nev£R was any Perfon bom in a mora^ 
happy -Time for Eloquence than Cicero ; he came 
into the World when the Roman Empire was in 
its flourifhing State, when Knowledge was come 
to itsPerfedion, and in an Age the mofl^ refined 
and polifhed in the Annals ofthe World. Na- 
ture began with adorning his Body with all thofe 
Graces that could make him lovely, and with 
furnifhing his Mind with all thofe natural Qua- 
lities that were proper to render him ^n extra- 
ordinary Perfon. His Melancholy, which^ ac- 
cording to Arijiotie^ is the common Charaderif- 
tic of great Geniufes, had nothing in it that was 
dull or heavy, and what is very unufual, there 
was never any one iingle Perfon that was Mailer 
of fo much folid Reafon, and had (o much Vi- 
gour and Vivacity at the fame Time. Thofe 
vaft Stores of Knowledge^ and thofe immenfe 
Treafures of Learning with which he had with' 
fo much Care and Labour replenifhed his Mind, 
added Weight and Authority to all he fpoke, 
and made him deliver himfelf with all the Soli- 
dity that can be imagined. 

But befides this Solidity, which includes fo 
much Senfe and Prudence, he had a certain 
Sprightlinefs of Wit, a peculiar Grace which 
gave an Emboli ifliment to all he faid, fo that 
whatever was the Produdl of his Imagination 
and Fancy, he gave it a fine Turn, and made it 
appear in the moft agreeable Colours. Whatever 
he treated, whether it were the moft abftrufe 
Queftions of Logic^ the moft barren Parts of 
natural Philofophy, or the moft perplexed in- 
2 trlcate 
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tricate Cafes of the Law, whatever camft witbin 
the Compafs of his Difcourfe, though ever fo 
involved, did ftill fhare of that Vivacity ofSpii it, 
and of thofe Graces that were fo natural to him. 
Never had any one the Talent of Writing fo 
judicioufly, and fo agreeably at the fame Time 5 
never any one yet pofl'effed the Art of mixing fo 
much good Senfe, and fo much good Wit toge- 
ther. 

After all, the principal Perfeflion of his 
Eloquence was his admirable Talent ofaffe£ting 
the Heart upon pathetic Subje6ls, by that won- 
derful Art of moving the Paffions, the Ground 
and Foundation of which he derived from Nature, 
and which he fo well improved by a conftant 
Study of Jrijifftle^s Rhetoric. Cicero was Maf- 
ter of this commanding Eloquence in fo eminent 
a Degree, that in Cafes of Importance, when 
feveral Orators were to plead, he had always 
thofe Parts affigned him in which he might be 
moft pathetic, becaufe he had greater Succefs 
in that Kind than all others of his Profeffion. 
It was his fo^ereign Perfedtion to command the 
Faflions, and to make Impreffions upon the 
Minds of his Judges by the irrefiftible Powers of 
his Eloquence. In this he had fuch wonderful 
Succefs, that fometimes he would force Siehs 
and Tears from all who ftood round the Bar. 
Thefe ftrangeEftedls proceeded from a fmgular 
Art he had of infinuating himfelf into the Heart 
through the Mind, where by the Force of his 
Reafonings he was able to fow thofe Seeds, from 
whence thofe ardent Motions fprang which hm 
made ufe of to fliake the Refolutions of all that 
heard him. 

Voull I Thavt: 
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THAi^he arrived at this Height of Perfedioft 
was principally owing to the Qualities of his na« 
tural Temper andDifpoAtion; for he had a very 
t^der Soulj and a foft impaffioned Air. The 
Graces of his Delivery and Pronunciation gave 
him a very eafy Admiffion into the Hearts of his 
Audience, who finding themfelves furprized by 
fo many Charms, had not Power to makeReii^- 
ftance. But to all thefe natural Beauties, he like- 
wife added an inftniteNumber of artificial ones, 
which he difplayed throughout his whole Dif- 
courfe by an Eloquence embellifhed with all 
the Figures and Ornaments of Sptech. Yet his 
Metaphors are neither too fplendid, nor too 
harfh ; his Difcourfes run eafily and natuially, 
neither forced nor foreign, his Figures are ar- 
ranged and difpofed in their proper Places. His 
Thoughts are great, and it is hard to determine 
whether be is more happy in chufing or ex- 
preffing them. 

I T would be impoflible in this Epitome to 
tranfcribe the Opinions of all the Men of Learn- 
ing upon the Eloquence and Charafter of this 
admirable Orator. Julius Cuefar^ zs^intilian 
relates, faid, that Cicero triumphed oftener by 
virtue of his Eloquence, than all the reft of the 
Romans by their Arms. Augujius in Plutarch 
declares he was a perfeft Orator ; HorUnJius 
teftifies, that he was wonderfully qualified to 
move the Hearts of his Audience. His Elo- 
quence, fays Aufidius BaJJus^ was fo extraor- 
dinary, that he feemed born for the Safety and 
Prefervation of the Commonwealth, hivy^ in 
a Fragment of his which we find in Seneca^ De- 
clamations, fays, that never any Perfon had 

gained 
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gained (b much Admiration by his Eloquence 
as Ciceroj that he was happy in his Works, 
and in theRecompence and the Reward of them ; 
Pater cuius J that no one could be aMafter of Elo- 
quence in Perfection but he that had been con- 
verfantwithCiV^^; P/riiy the Hiflorian, that no 
Mortal can be compared to him; ^intilian^ 
among many other Commendations of iiim with 
which his Books are replete, declares, diatthis 

f'cat Man was a Gift from Heaven, in whom 
loquence took aDelight to difplay all her Pow- 
ers, and to unfold all herRiches, and that it was 
a^Shame not to yield when he perfuaded. I men- 
tion not that famous Epigram which CtftuUus 
made in praife of Cicero* s Eloquence, nor what 
Juvenal fays in commendation of him In his 
dglith Satire, Martial in the third and fifth 
Book of his Epigrams, Cornefius Severus in his 
Pioem, Pliny the younger in his Epiftles, St. 
ytrom in his Epiftles to Nepotian^ and in many 
other Places of his Works. I fliall pafs over in 
filence the Eulogies of Aurelius Vi^or^ CaJJiodQ- 
rusj and an infinite Number of others, who 
have done themfelves immortal Honour by the 
Praifes they have beftowed upon this great and 
wonderful Man. 
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/CORNELIUS NEPOS haar enjoyeJ th(f 
^ good Fortune to pleafe the moft judicious 
Critics of all Ages ; but in this is ftrangely un- 
happy ; that after being fo induftrious in im- 
mortalizing other Men, and having written a 
particular Volume of the Lives of Hiftorians, 
he himfelf has been almoft forgotten ; and wc 
have very little left us concerning him. To 
add to the Misfortune, his excellent Treatife of 
Th€ Lives of Illujirious Men, wrhich is the oiriy 
one left us of his numerous Writings, has by 
fomevcry injudicious Critics been attributed to 
an obfcure Perfon, one Mmilius Probus^ y/ho 
lived in the barbarous Age of Theodoftus. 

He flourifhed before and after Cafar^s Difta- 
torfiiip. yerom places hiiti in. the fourth Year 
oi AuguftusC He was born at Hojiilia, a Vil- 
lage depending upon Verona, of which Pliny and 
Antonine in his Itinerary make Mention ; and 
is at this Day fubje<Sl to the Ecclefiaftical Ju- 
rifdicftion of Ferona. The City lies near the 
Po, upon which Account Pliny calls our Author 
Padi Accola. It is fituated liicewife in that Part 
of Italy, which the Romans called Italia Tranf^ 
tadana, that Part of Italy which is on the other 
BidethePtfj (o thzt Catullus, in his Dedicatiori 
cf his excellent Poems to Cornelius Nepos^ might 

I J N^t^ 
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veryjuftly call him an Italian. But becaufe 
the fame Country was called Gallia Togata^ ox 
that Part of Gaul wherein the Toga was worn, 
in Oppofition to Gallia Braccata^ fo named from 
the Drefs of the barbarous Inhabitants ; Aufo* 
niusj alluding to Catullus^s Epigram, tells his 
Friend Pacutus^ That he had found a more 
learned and obliging Patron, than G^a/ furnifhed 
Catullus with ; but thefe two Poets may be ealily 
reconciled, confidering that the fame rlace was, 
in different Refpefts, reckoned Part both of 
Gaul and Italy* Now, that Nepes was 2iVeroneJky 
was the conftant Opinion of that City, where, 
in the Senate-Houfe, his Statue was eredled 
among thofe of the illuftrious Men born there. 
Verona has indeed produced as great Wits and 
as learned Men in all Faculties, as any City, 
perhaps, in the World. Here were born thfe 
two Plinys^ Macer the Botanic Poet, Vitruvim 
the Architeft ; and in later Times that Prodigy 
of. Wit and Learning Hieronymus Fracajloriu^^ 
the beft Phyfician, Mathematician and Poet of 
his Age. 

As Nepos was born in a Place famous for po* 
lite Learning, fo like wife in an Age when Ge- 
nius and Elegance of Style were advanced to 
their utmoft Perfedion ; in that Age which the 
Critics call The Golden Age of Eloquence. Now, 
to be confiderable in fuch a Time as this, to be 
infinitely eftecmed and careffed by the greateft 
Perfons in it, is an infallible Argument of the 
real Excellenc« of an Author. Gellius Ityles 
him Cicero*s Friend, and Familiar ; and there 
was a conftant Intercourfe of Letters between 
them. Catullus^ the moft accurate and elegant 

Epigram- 
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Epigrammatift that ever wrote, dedicated his 
Poems to him. Suetonius^ in his Life of Julius 
defar^ takes Notice of a Letter from Cicero to 
Nepes ; and LaSfantius quotes an Epiftle of Nepos 
to Tulfy : their Epiftolary Commerce was (6 
great, that Macrobius makes Mention of a (e- 
cond Book of Epiftles from Tully to Nepos^ His 
Intimacy with jtticus^ is evident from the Life 
of Aiticiis^ annexed to his Lives of excellent 
Generals ; for Aniens himfelf was fo far from 
being one, that he never engaged in the Civil 
Wars either for Cafar or Pompey^ and yet had 
the good Fortune, which I believe very few of 
that Difpofition ever experienced, to be ho- 
noured, efteemed and unmolefted, through the 
whole Courfe of his Life. 

He left many learned and curious Works be- 
hind him, of which the Injury of Time hath 
deprived us; and we have only juft enough left 
us to fee the Greatnefs of our Lofs in the reft. 
He was Author of a Book which he called his 
Chronicle, wherein (in tlyee diftincl Volumes) 
he gavie an Account of thofe three great Inter- 
vals of Time, which Hiftorians fo much talk of: 
The Obfcure^ the Fabulous^ and the Hi/forical 
Ages of the World. As to the firft and fecond, 
Tertullian informs us, that Nepos affirms, there 
never was any Saturn^ but what was a Man ; 
and Aufotiius tells his Pupil the Emperor, that 
he fent him Titianus's Fables and Nepos*s Chro- 
nicles, which were not much unlike thenu 
And Catullus y in his Preface to his Poems, 
tells us, that NepoSy did Omne Mvum tnhus 
explicare Chartis* 

I 4 Besides 
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Besides this great Work, he wrote the Lives 
of illuftriousMen; of which twenty-two, which 
refpedt the Grecians and Barbarians^ are tranf- 
mitted to us; and likewife the Lives of the 
Roman Herdts (as is evident from his Life of 
Hannibal) and the Roman Kings. But through 
the Invafion of foreign Nations, and the Igno- 
rance and CareleiTnefs of fuperftitious Monks, 
who fuffered them to lie and rot unobfervcd in 
their Libraries, we have only their Titles from 
other Authors who have haa the good Fortune 
to furvive. Mmillus Probus hath, by fome Cri- 
tics, been fuppofed to be the Author of the 
Lives of Foreign Generals ; but it is an egre- 
gious Miftake, occafioned by an Epigram pre- 
fixed to fome ancient Manufcnpts of this Au- 
thor ; wherein Probus commands his Book, if 
the Emperor rA^^rf^t^x enquire after the Author, 
to tell him it is one Probus ; but then it follows, 
Corpore in hocmanus eJiGenetricis Avique meiqut \ ■ 
that is, his own Hand, his Mother's and Grand- 
father's were concerned in this Work : Whence 
it is clear, beyond Contradidtion, that this Pror 
bus was only a Tranfcriber. Befides, what Man 
of common Learning and Senfe can perfuade 
himfelf, that this wretched Poet could be the 
Author of this moft elegant and judicious Piece 
of Hiftory ? The Claffical Purity and Terfenefs 
of the Expreflion undeniably prove, that the 
Author of this Book lived in the Age of "Julius 
and Augujius \ and befides all this, ther« are 
forty Places in the Lives themfelves, that prove 
Ncpos to be the Author, and that he lived in the 
Age aforelaid \ for which confult Lambin. 

Put 
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"BvTNepGs hath not been more abufed by af- 
cribing his Works to other Men, than in making 
him thcAuthor of feme Pieces wholly unworthy 
of him. Tile Book of eminent Romans is falfely 
afcribed to him ; it is Aurelius ViSior^s, Many 
Things, I doubt not, were taken out of Ne^ 
pos by Victor. Nor was Dares Phrygius tran* 
Hated from the Greek by Nepos. The Spui rouf- 
nefs of this Author is vifible to any one who has 
any Judgment in Literature. The Diftion \% 
not Jugu/ian^ but of a much more modern Date. 
Nepos^ in the Judgment of fomeMen, livedafter 
the Nativity of Chrift ; but if it be confidered 
how celebrated he was for his Learninqr in the 
Days of Catullusy Cicero and Atticus^ there will 
be no great Reafon to adopt this Opinion. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS lived in an Age 
that had the greateft Learning and the correftefl: 
Tafte of any fince the Creation. Eloquence 
did not then confift in the gaudy Attire of Me- 
taphors, or the forced Acutenefs of a concife 
alFedled Period ; but good Senfe naturally and 
neatly exprefled, was the Language Auguftus 
and his Court encouraged. Our Author can- 
not indeed pretend to the Politenefs of Cicerv^ 
but yet he has nothing but what is manly and 
ftrong; and there runs through his.Writingi. 
an agreeable Vein of fpeaking unaffeftedly^ 
which declares him a Man removed above the 
Pedant or Plebeian* It muft be confefTed, he is 
now and then rough in his Periods, and negli* 
gent in hisExpreffions, but the jtidi'cieus ^/rf«- 
tilian allows this to be fometimcs a Beauty ; and' 
it is the Opinion of moft Critics, that if there be 
2ny Fault in Tully himfelf, it is that he is too* 
;:. . ; I 5 formal 
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formal and fyftematic in his Style. There are 
fome Faces that are very exa£l in the Symmetry 
of their Parts and the Mixture ofColour, and 

Jet tliey are not pleafing ; while on the other 
and there are odiers in which Nature feems 
to have made bold and agreeable Miftakes. £lo« 
quence is only the Beauty of Language, in which 
a too formal Obfervance of Exadnefs is difguft- 
ing. There is as much Difference between the 
elegant Praftice of Rhetoric and the heavy Regu- 
larity that arifes purely from an Attention to its 
Rules, as there is between the genteel Addrefs 
ofa Gentleman and the aukward Compliment of 
a School-mafter. Such is the Style of Cornelius 
Neposy which has eftablifhed him in the favour 
of the bcft Judges. 
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POSTERITY has had little Information as ta 
the Particulars of Livy\ Life ; whether he 
was of a ftudious Difpoiition, and deftined by 
Nature to live in Silence and Obfcurity : cer- 
tain it is we know, very little of his Birth, his 
Employment, his Actions, or the Condition of 
his Life in general. Only thus much, that he 
was of Padua \ contrary to Sigonius*^ Opinionr, 
who would have him born near the Town called 
jlpona^ producing for this the pretended- Tefti- 
mony of Martial in one of his Epigrams. It is 
plain too, he was of an illuftrious Family, fince 
it had the Honour of fending out Confuls to the 
Roman Commonwealth. Tjjiat he lived under 
the Empire oi Augufius \ that he dedicated fome 
Dialogues to him, upon the Queftions debated 
in thofe Times relating to Philofophvy whereby 
he acquired that Emperor's Familiarityand good 
Opinion ; that be afterwards wrote a i reatife 6£ 
Eloquence to his Son, which ^int'tlian greatly 
valued ; that he began his Hiftory at Rome for 
the Convenience of in^e£ting ftich Memorials 
as were necefiarvy which were recorded in the 
Annals in the Capitol, and for better diftin- 
guiihing Truth from fabulous Traditions, with 
which the Hiftory of the. firft Age of the City 
€f Rome abounded 3 that he retired fome Time*. 

I 6 after 
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after to Naples y to avoid Difturbance in his 
Study ; that he recited to Augujius and Mecanas 
fome Parts of his Hiftory, by which they were 
highly gratified ; that Augujius^ on the Efteem 
he conceived of him, made Choice of him for 
a Tutor to form the Mind of young Claudius y 
who was afterwards Emperor. 

After the Death of Augujius he returned to 
Padua y where the Citizens received him with 
extraordinary Honours, He died in the fourth 
Year of the Reign of Tiberius^ and the very^ 
Day of the Calends of January^ which was the 
laft of Ovid's Life, according to the Obferva-? 
tion of Eufebius in his Chronicle. His Abode 
at Rome^ and the Favour of -////^«/7«x, gave him 
an Opportunity of furnifhing himfelf with 
Knowledge neceflary to his Defign. The 
Zeal for his Undertaking, which was great 
and extraordinary, no lefs than ftn Univerfal 
Hiftory of the Roman Empire, fo fixed him in 
literary Retirement, and gave him fo little 
Anxiety for the private Concernments of his 
own Fortune, that his Life thereby became 
fomewhat obfcure; fince he was obliged to 
fequefter himfelf from a more public Conver- 
fation, and live retired, that he might devote 
himfelf wholly to the grand Work he had in 
Hand. He muft needs have had a Soul prodi- 
gioufly great, to form the Projeft of fo vaft and 
laborious an Enterprize ; for whatever Genius a 
Man has, it is only a.Greatnefs of Spirit can pro* 
duce thofeexalted and generous Sentiments which 
form the Beauty and Excellency of a noble Work. 
LI VT was certainly one of the worthieft 
Men of all Antiquity 5 you would conclude from 

his 
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his Mode of fpeaking, that he knew not what 

Vanity was. He has not only never fpoken of 

himfelf, nor any Thing relating to himfelf in 

his Hiftory ; but Itkewife we had been ignorant 

in what Time he written, had it not been for a 

Word that by Chance efcaped him, concerning 

the Temple of jfanus^ which was now fhut, 

fays Ae, by Augujiui^ having been f© but once 

before fmce the Reign of Nu?na. He begins his 

Hiftory in a Strain of Modcfty, which feems to 

me fo admirable, that I cannot believe a dif- 

preeter Author ever appeared in the World, 

** I am uncertain, whether the Hiftory I write 

** of the A£lions of the Roman People fmce the 

'' Foundation of Rome^ will be a Work worth 

•* any Confideration > and though I were per- 

*' fuaded of it, I durft not aver it, for it is a 

" Matter, £5f^." The reft of the Exordium^ 

which 1 need not copy, fince it is in the Hands 

of all Men, correfponds to the Beginning, and 

is fufficient to fliew the amiable Spirit of the 

Author. 

. His Sincerity likewife underwent the fevercfl: 
Trial that poflibly could aflail it without being 
corrupted. The Reputation he was in with 
jlugujius^ and that Favour to which he had ad- 
vanced him, were not Motives fufficient to hin- 
der his fpeaking honourably, not only of Pom^ 
peyy but aiib ol" CuJJius and Brutus^ the greateft 
Enemies of that Emperor; honouring the Me- 
mory of the Conquered in the Face, as one may 
fay, of the Conqueror; and recommending to 
the World, as honeft Men, the Murderers of/ 
Cesjar in the Prefence of Augujius^ becaufe they 
were Lovers of their own Country. It is this 

which 
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which Creniutius Cordus thought itnpoi&ble to 
be fufEciently applauded in Livy^ as we are 
sUTured by Tacitus, Such was Liyy for his mo-^ 
ral Accomplifhments, and what refpeifls his 
Charadler; and it feems that fomething had 
been wanting to the Glory, or rather the Good- 
fortune of a People that was Mafter of the 
World, had they not produced fo great a Man 
lor their Hiflorian* It is this which doubtlefs 
cccaiioned that famous Infcription found at 
Padua^ in the Year One thoufand Four hundred 
and Thirteen, in the Church of St. yujlina. 
OJfa Titi Livii Patavini, omnium Mortalium 
hidicio digniy cujus prope inviSfo Calamoj invi^i 
^^pjfli Romani res gejia confcriberentur. 
The Roman Hiftory of Livy was pubJifhed 
when Augujius was living, and Is fuppofed to 
have employed the Hiftorian twenty Years or 
more, in completing it. The original Number 
of Books were an hundred and forty- two. There 
are only thirty-five left. An Epitome of this 
Hiftory, from which we learn the Number of 
the original Books, is extant, except the Abridg- 
ment of the hundred and thirty-ftxth and the 
hundred and thirty-feventh Book. It has been 
thought, this Epitome has contributed much to 
the Lofs of the Original. Ghreanus^ and others, 
have divided the Original into fourteen Decades\ 
that is, one hundred and forty Books. The 
firft Decade^ fays Glareanus^ treats of the Affairs 
of four hundred and fixty Years. The fecond 
Decade is loft : The Years of this Decade are 
feventy-five. The third Decade contains the 
fecond Punic War under Hannibal^ including 
eighteen Years.. The fourth Decade contains 

the 
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the Macedonian War againft Philips and the 
Aftatic War againft Anttochus ; which includes 
the Space of about twenty-three Years. The 
firft five Books of the fifth Decade were found 
at fVbrmSy in the Year Fourteen hundred and 
Thirty-one. Thefe are all the Books remain- 
ing oi Liv/s Hiftory. The thirty-third Book 
was found at MentZy but defe£Uve in the Be- 
ginning ^ as appears from the Epitome, and 
what follows in Livy. The five Books of the 
Bfih Decade are very defeftive. Erafmus tells us, 
the Archetype was written in fuch a continued 
Series of Letters as the Ancients ufed to write 
it, that it required a learned, attentive and fkil^ 
ful Perfon to feparate the Words from each other; 
andheobferves this hM Decade is certainly Z^V/s 
from the Diftion and Epitome to which it ex* 
adly correfponds. 

PETRUSCR INITUS wiH not allow Z/- 
iy*s Hiftory to be divided by Livy into fo many 
Decadesy fince nothing of this can be gathered 
from the Ancients. Prifcian and other Gram- 
marians in their Quotations of Livy^ mention 
the Books, but fay nothing of the Decades. Nor 
does the Number of the Books agree with the 
Divifion J for fourteen Decades make but one 
hundred and forty Books, whereas Petrarch af- 
ferts, Livy wrote one hundred and forty- two. 
Calius Rhodiginusy and other Men of Learning, 
9idmit of the Decades ; becaufe there is a Preface 
prefixed to every Decade. The third Decade is 
reckoned the moft excellent of all the Hiftory, 
which gives us an Account of a very long and 
fevere War, in which the Romans gained fo 
many Advantages that no Arms could afterwards 

withftand 
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withftand tbem. The firft Book of this D 
is copied alopioft Word for Word from P^i 
Mid mentions many Things, in the Hiflc 
this War with Hannibal^ which are fuff 
ts not mentioned hyPolybius^ who gives us 
ter Account thanX/Vjro£thei{^i»^;r militai 
fairs. In the firft Book of the Maceioniafi 
he is much more exa£l thanX/z^y, in fpeci 
the Names of thePerfons who ad:ed ; in a 
u^ a particular Account of the Siege of ^ 
and in all the Series of this Hiftory it is evi 
that Livj has tranflated many raiTages "^ 
for Word from Polybius. The Beginning< 
Hiftory is too general. From the Defm 
€iS Troy to the Rebuilding of Laviniunij ar 
koned two Years 5 froto the Building of'. 
mum to Mba-f thirty Years ; from Alba to, 
four hundred Years ; from the Building of 
to thq Confuls, two hundred and ^rtj 
Years : So that from the taking ofTroy-} 
Beginning of the Confulate, which is the 
jcft of Lw/s firft Book, are fix hundred aj 
▼enty-fix Years. Dionyjius HalicarnaJTeu 
learnedly and accurately difcufied thisrer 
four Books. It was not therefore Livy'sL 
to giYC us a particular Explication of th( 
ancient Roman Tranfadions, which manj 
torians had done long before, but rather to' 
what was tranfaded by the Romans a little 1 
the fecond Punic War, to his own Times 
left his Hiftory ftiould be incompleat ii 
Beginning, he very concifely treats of the i 
Anairs in the firft twenty Books ; from the I 
AiLtioxi of Rome, to the fecond Pa«/V War. 
nyfiusy who purpofed to write the Antiquit 
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Romfy has omitted nothing he thought deferved 
Relation : He has not only prefented us with 
the Fa<Sls, but the exa£t Time in which they 
happened ; and what Livy has comprehended 
in three Books, he has diffufed in eleven. As 
toX/vy*sFafts, which are fufpefted, it is thought 
they are taken from Fabius PiSfor^ an old Hif- 
toriographer. This Account includes the moft 
• material Circumftances that relate to theHiftory 
of this noble Writer. 

Perhaps never Man came furnifhed with bet- 
ter Abilities, or thofe more improved, to the 
Writing of Hiftory, than Livy. He was formed in 
a City at that Time theEmprefs of the World, in 
which all the moft important Affairs of theUni- 
verfe were decided, and in the poIiteftAge that 
cverexifted; having had fcarce any other bchool 
than the Court of Augujtus, There it was he 
learned the Language of the moft poliflied and 
. accomplifhed of Mankind ; and that lively, ele- 
gant Air then in fafhion ; that exquifite Tafte, 
that Purity and Sublimity of Expreflion, which 
was theCharafterifticof thatAge, and of which 
there were fuch great Models in every Species of 
Writing. Thence it was he acquired that Soft- 
nefs ncceflary to pleafe, and that Force wh^ch 
renders him afFe^live j wherein peculiarly con- 
fifts his effential Charafter. For never Man 
united all the Grace and Beauty with all the Ve- 
hemence of Difcourfe, fo much as he; io much 
does the Sweetnefs of Style temper the mafcu- 
line Force and Energy of what he fays, that 
there falls not any Thing from his Pen too ftrong> 
but is foftened with a Term that is elegant and 
delicate* 

Thr 
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The Sublimity of Z/v/sExpreffion tranfports 
a Man's Soul intoExtafy ; it is about two thon- 
fand Years fince this Hiftorian wrote, yet heftill 
commands a refpeftful Attention from all Na- 
tions, by his awful and majeftic Mode of Speak- 
ing, which has been the Admiration of all Ages. 
In fine, nothing fatisfies my Mind fo well, as 
his admirable Choice of Words, always propor- 
tioned to his Sentiments, and his excellent Man- 
ner of expreffing his Sentiments, always con- 
formably to the Things he fpeaks of. He has 
attained the beft of any Man that fort of Style, 
which Cicero advifes Hiftorians to acquire ; and 
it is {{2iys Rapin) by this greatPattern that 5a- 
chanan^ Mariana^ Paulus jEmt/ius, Paulus 
Jovius^ and all that have outlived the Times 
they flourifhed in, have formed their Method 
of writing Hiftory. Livy has a moft engaging 
Way of delivering a Narrative, owing to his ad- 
mirableSkill of mixing little Things with great 
ones ; becaufe great Events by themfelves are 
tirefome and fatiguing, whereas fmall Adven- 
tures are pleafant, and relieve the Mind. Ac- 
cording to the fame Scheme he varies theTran- 
faftions he relates, makes fad Occurrences fuc- 
ceed thofe that are pleafant, and mingles very 
difcreetly the bright with the obfcure, that he 
may keep up the Reader's Attention by this agree- 
able Variety. 

This Writer had a natural Felicity of Mind 
adapted to all Things elegant and great, where- 
in he had a very refined Tafte. He had an adi- 
mirable Genius for Eloquence in general, that 
is, for Purity of Difcourfe, for Elegance of Dic- 
tion, for Dignity of Expreffion, and a certain 

Elevatioa 
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Elevation of Soul, that made him moft fortu- 
nate in his Imagination. He was, to complete 
thefe Qualifications, choice in his Words, juft 
in the Arrangement of his Periods, great in his 
Sentiments, and the univerfalCEconomy of his 
Defign. He was, in fhort. Matter of all the 
Rhetoric of Hiftory 5 forHiftory has a peculiar 
Rhetoric of its own j and this Rhetoric has its 
Rules, ^intiltan fays, his Style is fweet and 
flowing, that is, has more of Solidity, thanLuf- 
tre, and is moft pleafing to thofe who had rather 
be aiFecSled, than dazzled and amazed. His Air 
is great and noble in its Simplicity, and he has 
a Softnefs of ExprefEon, ever fupported with 
much Force andMajefty, His Difcourfe is anJ- 
mated in fo lively a Manner, as fuffers nothing 
todrooporlanguifh. And the Turn, theCaden- 
cy, the Grace he gives to all he fays, the Juft-> 
nefs of bis Words, the Clearnefs of his Senfe^ 
every Thing he exhibits before us is admirable* 
Perhaps there hever was Hiftorian more engage* 
ing by the Talent he had of expreffing Nature 
and giving her a different Face and Form as be- 
came her feveral Situations j painting her always 
in her proper Colours, making every Paffion 
fpeak its genuine Language, that it might have 
its full EfFe<Sl upon the Mind. Hence it is ho 
is fo incomparable in painting the Manners, that 
his Portraitures are fo like, that he dreffes every 
Thing in the Features that become it, never con- 
found ing thofe Beauties which Nature has dif- 
tinguifhingly marked. 

H E eminently exceeds the reft of Hiftorians 
in the perfedt Knowledge he has of Decorum, 
which is a Science indifpenikbly neceflarv t9 
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a Man that will write Hiftory, fince nothing 
•carries the Appe^ance of Truth, but what cor- 
.refponds to anexafbObfervationof what is a|;ree- 
able to each Particular. See how he diftinguifhes 
the different Aees of the Commonwealth, oy the 
' Difference of opirit and Manners that reigned 
-in it. It is by this Principle Hannibal and Sd'- 
fio preferve their Chara^rs fo well in this Aa» 
thor, where nothing is touched in the fame 
•Manner, or written in the fameTenpun Hence 
it is that Rome could fpeak otherways under 
Kings' and Tribunes, than in the Reigns of the 
laft Confuls and Emperors ; that every one in 
this Hiftory ftands marked in a diftin^ifliing 
•Charader* His Difcourfe has Authority whea 
it inftruiSiis, it has Sweetnefs and Condefcen- 
•fion when it perfuades, Neatnefs when it le- 
gates, is Graceful and Elegant when it wo«lrf 
pleafe; is Fenrent, Nervous and Patheticyrtvhev 
It would affeft : He is Moral and Inftrudir 
where it is requifite, giving LeiTons tothewlud 
World, and at the fame Time feeming to do nc 
thing lefs. 

The Length of his Periods, which many i 
apt to blame^ is in my Judgment one or I 
greateft Advantages i it is this only that rend 
aim Majcftic ; for a long and ample Style ne 
wants Majefty, whenititis, like his, fupp< 
ed with goodSenfe, and by an exquifiteCh' 
of Words. After all, the World has never 1 
able to difcern bis Method ; he has a fecret 
couched under a feeming Plainnefs and Six 
city, which makes him appear Natural thrc 
out his Work. He is particularly fure to 
tife this Art, in that which feems to have if 

per 
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pendance moft on Nature, carefully (hunning 
all Manner of Afiedation, and ftudying always 
to be fimple. It is by this ftateiy yet familiar 
Way, which is the moft ufual Ornament of his 
Difcourfe, that he ftrikes the Soul with thofe 
wonderful Impreifions, that he (hakes and agi- 
tates it as he pleafes, that his Sentiments break 
in upon you through the Force of his Words 
(the Strength of which he very well underftood) 
and that he always moves thofe whom he is ad- 
dreffing, by the natural Energy of hisExpreflion. 
This Quality renders him as vehement in his 
great Pai&ons, as foft and agreeable in the lefs, 
giving the former a more adtive and lively Air, . 
and the latter a gentle and tender Strain. Indeed 
the Genius he had for Sublimity of Expreffion, 
and the Art he had to manage it fo dextroufly, 
and employ it upon Occafion, accuftomed hint 
toraife his Style upon any great Event. It was. 
here he took a f©rt of literary Pride, to exhibit, 
as one may fay, and fhcw the moft rare and con- 
cealed Riches of his Soul in their full Capacity. 
What Draughts, what Paintings does he then 
give you, when the Greatnefs of his Theme at 
once excites him, and furnifhes him with thofe 
admirable Opportunities of which he knew how 
to make the beft ufe ? And it is in thefe favour- 
able and naturally lofty Topics, that he raifes 
and ennobles his Difcourfe by thofe great Ideas, 
with which his excellent Genius for the fublime 
and majeftic Style infpires him, which is his 
very Character. It is, in fine, by the natural, 
and proper Choice of Words, the mcft in ufe,. 
but the moft fplendid and harmonious, which 
add a Luftce to all the other Beauties of Dif-: 

ccu.fej 
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courfe ; that he excites in the Mind of hisRea* 
ders an Admiration mingled with Surprife, which 
is quite a different Thin^ from the Pleafure that 
arifes fromPerfuafion omy. 

The Encomiums be4owed upon Livy are 
almoft infinite ; LudovUus Fives exhibits this 
Character of him : Variety has not rendered 
Livy confufed, nor the Simplicity of his Hif- 
tory tedious ; in little and low Matters which 
often happen, he is not infipid and jejune, 
and in Plenty and Greatnefs he is not turgid 
and vaft, being full without fwelling, equal 
and foft, on this Side Effeminacy, neither 
luxurioufly flowing, nor difagreeably barren; 
in plain* Things he is not unpleafant nor lan- 
guid, in foft Things he does not rife in a vio- 
lent and forced Oratory j yet he is not fo co- 
pious as to be irkfome, nor fo light as to be 
carelefs. His Words are equal to his Matter, 
and his Sentiments to his Subjeft ; he is grave 
and magnificent in his Account of Adlions, and 
yet iconcife and proper j in Narrations he is na- 
tural, and always circumfpecS, never confound- 
ing the Order, nor anticipating the Event ; he 
is no Seeker of Favour by Flattery, or fparing 
in his Reprehenfions in Expectation of a Par- 
don, nor yet bitter to an Offence j he never 
fpares the» Senate, that great and venerable Mo- 
derator of the World, nor the Roman People, 
the Sovereigns of the Earth, if precipitated by 
Raflinefs, or deceived by Error, or by any other 
Means, whenfoever they happen to tranfgrefs 
the Bounds of Moderation and Juflice. 

I SHALL conclude with obferving that Livy 

had never travelled much, or been employed in 

I military 
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miiitary Affairs ; yet what he might want \a 
Experience, was happily fupplied by wonderful 
Abilities and Eloquence, by fevere Study, and 
unwearied Endeavours after Knowledge and 
Information ; fo that he defcribes all the Coun- 
tries, Towns, Seas, and Ports, whither the 
Roman Legions and Navies came, with near 
the ianie Accuracy and Perfection, which he 
could uny Place in Italy^ lays a Siege, draws 
up an Army with Skill and Condu<5t fcarce in- 
ferior to Cafar himfelf. Had there been as 
many Charms in the Converfation of this ex- 
traordinary Man, as there are in his Writings, 
the Gentleman of Cadiz would not repent of 
his long Journey, who came from thence merely 
to fee Livy from the Fame of his incomparable 
Eloquence, and celebrated Abilities ; and we 
have Reafon to believe he received Satisfa<Si;ion, 
hecaufe after he had feen Livy and converfed 
with him, he had no Curiofity to fee Rome^ to 
which he was fo near, and which at that Time 
was, for its Magnificence and Glory, one of 
tiie greateft Wonders of the whole Earth. Nor 
Icfs was the Veneration paid to the Memory of 
this immortal Writer by Alphonfo King o{ Arra- 
gany above two hundred Years fmce. That 
Prince fent his Embaflador to the Citizens of 
Padua J and obtained a Bone of that Arm with 
which Livy had writ his Hiftory 5 he caufed it 
to be removed to Naples with the greateft Marks 
of Honour, as the moft ineftimable Prefent ; 
and it is faid that he recovered his Health from 
a languifhing Indifpofition, by the Delight he 
took in reading this immortal Hiftory, 

Bur 
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But though Antiquity has ever paid fo great 
isl Deference to the Merit of this Great Man, 
and reconunended him to us as the perfedeft 
and moft complete Model of all others : yet 
nothing'it feems is fo abfolute and accomplifhed, 
but Malice and Ill-nature will fix upon as Mat- 
ter of Blame and Cenfure, In the Age wherein 
he lived, Afinius Pollio arraigned his Btyle, and 
called it Patavinity. What he meant by it> has 
given Occafion to the fpeculative Refinements 
and diflPerent Conjeftures of the Critics. Pig-- 
norius conceives, it refpedls only the Ortho- 
graphy of certain Words in which Livy ufed 
one Letter for another, after the Cuflom of his 
Country, writing^^^ and quafe^ fotjibi and quaji^ 
which he proves by many ancient Infcriptions : 
but the mofl received Opinion is, that this Ro- 
man Lord, being ufed to the Delicacy of the 
Language fpoken in the Court of Augujius^ 
could not bear with certain Provincial Idioms 
which Ltvy^ as a Padnan^ ufed in many Places 
of hisHiftory. This was the Sentiment of ^z//«- 
tiliariy who had too fubtil a Difcernment, and 
lived too near thefe Times, to be ignorant of 
the Meaning of this Charge. 

He was blamed by Augujfus for favouring 
Pompey*s Party, and inclining to the Side of 
Liberty ; and Caligula accufed him of Negli-. 
gence on one fide, and an exceilive Redundancy 
of Words on the other, and commanded his 
Statues and Writings to be removed from alb 
Libraries, where he knew they were curioufl)^: 
preferved. But the capricious Humour of this 
Tyrant exerted itfelf with the fame Barbarity 
againfl the Portraits and Works of Hotner and 
I VirgiL 
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ViirgiL Domitian^ another Monfter and Pro- 
digy 6f Nature, put to Death one MetiusPompo^ 
Jlatius^ for theDelight he received in reading the 
Orations ofLivy^ Seneca the Rhetorician accufes 
Livy of En?y and Prejudice when he gave Tku^ 
tydides the Preference to Salujl. ^intilian ob- 
ferves, that Livy begins his Hiftory with an 
Hexameter Verfe. Gregory the Great would 
not fuffer the Works of Livy to be laid up in 
any Chriflian Library : indeed his Hiftory is full 
of Prodigies ; fometimes an Ox fpeaks, then a 
Mule ingenders; Men, Women, Cocks and Hens 
change their Sex ; it rains Showers of Flint- 
ftones, Flefli, Chalk, Blood and Milk. The 
Statues of the Gods arc faid to fpeak, to flicd 
Tears, and fweat pure Blood. How many Ap- 
paritions and Phantoms do we find? Hov/ many 
Armies ready to engage in the Air r How many 
Lakes and Rivers of Blood ? Pope Gregory was 
perfuaded that Livy intermixed thofe Prodigies 
in his Hiftory to authorize his Religion, when 
his Dcfign perhaps v/as no more than to divert 
the Reader with Variety, to enliven the Dulnefs, 
and relieve the Melancholy of his Narrations. 

His Style is bLimed for being too diftufive, 
and by his continual Amplifications he v/ants 
that Vigour and Strength which is admirable in 
Thucydides ; but this Fault may be eafily par- 
doned, confidering that it is this Dift'ufenefs 
alone that renders him ftatcly and majeftic. It 
niuft be owned he is fonietunes obfcurc, and 
aftedls the Ufage of very ancient Latin Wordc, 
which are now obfolete, and lie has peculiar 
Ways of fpeaking, unknown to other Authors^ 
and only proper to himfelf. But it is probable 

Vol, li. K he 
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he has been corrupted in many Places, whether 
by thofe who were the firftCopvifts, or by the 
antient Editors or by the Mooern, or by the 
falfe Conjedures of unlkilful Critics, who pre- 
tending to correal him where they have not 
underftood him, have quite fpoiled what they 
wifhed to have mended, fo that we are far from 
having Livy fuch as he was at iirft. 

He is charged with being not exa£l enough 
in furnifhing himfelf with Documents anddiving 
into the Bottom of his Subjeft ; that he only 
wrote from the Memoirs of the Conquerors, 
who had undoubtedly fupprefled what made to 
their Difadvantage. They add, that if Livy had 
been at thefameExpencetopurchafe the Memo- 
rials oi Carthage^ as Thucydides to obtain thofe of 
Lacedamon^ he had not expatiated fo largely upon 
the Dignky of the Roman People, he would 
doubtlefs have found fome Particulars where to 
have done more Juftice to Hannibal and his Re- 
public than he did. 

The Revelation of Romulus after his Death, 
that Rome fhould become the Capital of the 
World, and all the Particulars of that Appari- 
tion feen by Proculus^ and which he related to 
the People, has fomething fo enthufiaftic in it 
that one is amazed an Author of fo folid a Cha- 
rafter fhould fuffer fuch a Story to pafs without 
giving it a more plaufible Turn. The Adven- 
ture _ofZ«fr^//\7, as wondrous as it is, is not fo 
admirably put together, there is fomething 
wanting to its Probability, a Man knows not 
upon what Grounds (he kills herfelf. If fhe has 
fuffered Violence, why does flie'punifli herfelf, 
fmce flie could not refift it ? Why would fhe not 

die 
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die before flie was ravifbed ? Is hModefty or Va- 
nity, is it Wifdom or Defpair, is it Love of 
Virtue or Glory, that makes her ftab herfelf? 
All Things rightly confidered, one knows not 
what it is. TheAudacity oiClaiia too is a lit- 
tle extravagant, and confidering the Nature of 
the Tiber ^ was a Thing imprafticable ; a Maid 
naturally timorous could never think of attempt- 
ing fo dangerous a Paffage in a River whof^ 
Margin is almoft inacceffible. A few more Fail- 
ings might be collefted out of the Writings of 
Livyy which fhew indeed that his Pen was. mor- 
tal, and nothing is more eflential to Man than 
ibmetimes to err j but his many Excellencies^ 
and the Greatnefs of his Merit remain ftill fa- 
cred and inviolable. No Hiftorian could- be 
happier in the Dignity of his Subjedt, and ixotit 
was better qualified to adorn if^ hisCJenius was 
every way capable of the mighty Undertaking, 
and was equal and abundantly correfpondent to 
the Majefty of the Roman Empire. 
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FEX^LEIUS PATERCULUS. 



'T^ HOUGH this Writer in the two Books 
*■• he compofed, pretended only to write an 
Epitome of the RoTnanVL'Aory^ from the Foun- 
dation oi Rome to the Time wherein he lived, 
which he fays was the Reign of Tiberius^ yet 
lie began his. Account with Things more an- 
cient : for the' the Beginning of his firft Book 
16 loft, we neverthelefs find in it the Remains 
of the Antiquities of many Cities more ancient 
than R(me^ the Origin of which he difcovers 
lefore he defcribes the Foundation of that great 
Metropolis. He was of illuftriousExtradtion, as 
appears from thofe of his Family, who had fig- 
Xiali5&ed themfelves in the Exercife of many of" 
the great Employments of the Romqn Empire ;. 
Vas a milits^ry IVibune when Cains Cajar^ a 
^randfon of Auguftus^ had an Interview with, 
^e ^ing of the Parthians in an Ifle of the j?i<- 
phrates'y commanded a Squadron of Horfe in 
Germany under Tiberius y and accompanied that 
prince nine Years fucceffiycly in all his Expe- 
ditions ; he received honourable Rewards from 
him, and was advanced to thePraetorfhip. Hav- 
ing happily fucceeded in the military Profcfiion, 
he fays himfelf, that the Remembrance of the 
Countries he had vifited during the Time he- 
commanded in the Armies, and in his Travels 
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through the Provinces of Thrace, Macedonia^ 
jlchaia, Afia the lefs, and other more eafterly 
Regions, efpecially thofe upon the Shores of the 
Euxine Sea, furnifhed his Mind with the moft 
agreeable Ideas and Recolle6tions. Whereby 
one may judge, that if he had written this Hif- 
tory as in tire and large as he fome times prom i fed, 
we fhould have found many Things very confi- 
derable in it, as reported by a Man who was fo 
eminent an Eye-witnefs, and had a Share in 
the Execution of the noblell Part of them. In 
that little which is left, wherein he reprefents^^ 
all compendioufly, divers Particulars are related 
that are no where elfe to be found ; which hap-' 
pened either from the Silence of^otherHiftorians 
Matters, or the Lofs of Part of their Labours. 

The Style oiVelUim Paterculus is very wor-' 
thy of his Age, which was alfo the Time of pure 
Latinity. His greateft Excellence lies in fcur-' 
rilizing or praifing thofe he fpeaks of, which he 
does in the harfheft, or fofteft Terms, and the 
fevereft, or moft delicate Expreffions that are 
icen in any other Hiftorian or Orator. But he iy 
blamed, and perhaps with reafon, for flattering 
too much the Party and Family oi Auguflus, and 
making extravagi'nt Eulogies not only of Tihe^ 
rius^ but even of his Favourite Seja/tusj whofe 
Merit he celebrates as one of the principal and 
moft virtuous Per fens whom the Reman Com- 
monwealth ever produced. But the like Fault 
may b^: found in many others who have written 
'the KiftuTy of their own Times, with a Defign 
to publifli itv/hililthcy lived; however, Lipjivs 
ittiagined, that thefe his exceflivePraifes of «S'f- 
j€mus were the -CQule of his Fall, and tlie Ruitr 
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•f the reft of that unhappy Favourite's Friends, 
who were almoft- all put to death upon his Ac- 
count ; but yet this Opinion can pafs for no- 
thing but a mere Conjefture, fince it is no 
where elfe to be found. 

The Nature of his Epitome did not (it feems) 
admit of Orations, yet an oblique one is to be 
found in his fecond Book, in which he introduces 
the Son of Tigranes fpeaking to Po:}rpey to pro- 
cure his P'avour. Paterculus's Remark (fays 
Rapin) upon the Death of Pompey^ bafcly afl'affi- 
nated by the Perfidy of King Ptolemy of Egypt; 
has fomewliatofGreatnefsinit,aiidwcll becoincs 
that Place of the Story, which wanted fuch- 
Eight and Grace : So various, fays h?, was the. 
Fortune of that Great Man, that ho who but 
lately wanted Earth for the Extent of his Vidto- 
ries, now wanted it for the Dimenfions of his 
Grave. The Thought is beautiful, but rather 
too much refined after the Manner of this Au- 
thor ; Paterculusy fays the fame Critic, to en- 
liven the melancholy Story of the Profcription 
by the Triumviri, throws in a very pleafant Piece 
of Raillery, which he makes to be delivered by 
the Soldiers as they followed the triumphal Cha- 
riot oi Lepidus znd Piancus.- Our two Confuls 
triumphed not over the Gauls j but over theG^r-* 
mans, as having confented to the Baniftiment of 
their neareji Relations. S uch Strictures as thefe^ 
ias they are furprifing in themfelves, fo they arc 
vety fortunate ihHiftory, and have a wonderful 
Etc<9: in relieving the Mind, and raifing the At- 
tention. 

• There is fomething very remarkable in the 
S^yle of this Writer, which is, that among all 
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his Figures of Oratory^ he employs the Epiph^^ 
mma fo gracefully, that periiaps no one ever 
equalled him in this Refpedi. So that in all^ 
or moft of the Events which he mentions, there 
are few that he does not conclude with one of 
thofe fententious Reflections, to which Rhe- 
toricians give this Denomination. Befides the 
Bcautv of this Figure when it is judicioufly em* 
ployed, as he well knew how to do, there is no- 
thing inftru6):S a Reader more ufefully than this 
Kind of Corollary applied to the rind of the 
chief Aftions of every Narration. Our Wri- 
ter ihews his ftrong inclination to Eloquence 
in his Invediive zgzixiit Marc Anthony on the Sub- 
ject of his Profcription, and upon the Death of 
Ciceroj whom he wonderfully applauds in this 
Place, and in another of the fame Book, wherd 
he acknowledges that without fuch a Perfon^ 
Greece^ though overcome in Arms, might have 
boafted to have been vi£lorious in Wit. He ba4 
fo mighty an £fteem for this Orator, that hf 
declares that excepting thofe whom Ciaro faw^ 
or by whom he was feen and heard, there was 
no one amon^ the Romans whodeferved to be ad-^ 
miisd for their Eloquence, which was a Facultv 
as to the excelling Part, that was circumfcribc^ 
lonly within tbeCompafs of C/V^r^'sLife. 

B£SXD£S the two Books of the abridged Hif- 
tory of Veileius Pater cuius y a Fragment has beej^ 
pi:oduced) which is afcribed to hipii,, touching 
f he Defeat of fom€ Roman Legions in th^ Coun-» 
try of the Grijhns. It mentions a Gitjf cabled 
Ciiera^ and takes notice, that of aLegioa ther^ 
^gaged^^^ir^j alone eicapedywhom^'/^yr^ caufed 
llterwards to.b^ cOsi^doiwed vfi)(^ Ix^fai^yj for 
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hgying, dMrlng his ProconfMUKip in Sicilyy ufed 
fucti Extortion^, as almoft ruined that important 
Froyince. But moil learned Men, znAVelferus 
\yith FoJJius amon^ the reft, declaim againft thi? 
Piece, which they affirm to be fpurious, as well 
from the 3tyle, which feems to be of an Age 
much inferior to that of Pater culus^ as from the 
Matter which it treats, in which they find great 
Abfurdities. But laying afide the doubtful Judg- 
ment of Critics, it is evident in refpedi of the 
true Phrafe of this Author, that excepting the 
Faults proceed rather from hisTranfcribcrs than 
himfclf, and the Copies than the Original, we 
have nothing more pure in all the Z^//« Language 
than his Writings, nor more worthy of the 
Times of Augujlus and Tiberius, 

This Writer is allowed to be a clear and ela- 
borate Expounder of ancient Hiftory. He is ho- 
neft and true, {2iy s Jldus AIin:{lius^ till you come 
to the Cafarsj where he is not every where faith- 
ful; for chrough Flattery he conceals and covers 
many Things, and plainly relates them other- 
wife than they were, yet he every where exprefles 
himfelf vv^ith a full and flowing Eloquence. No- 
thing, fays£//y7«j, can flow with greater Purity 
and Sweetneis than his Style, he comprehends the 
Antiquities oit\iQ Romans /with fo much Brevity 
and Perfpicuity, that, if he were extant inti re, he 
would be without anE4ual ; he commends the 
illultripusPerfons he names in a certain exalted 
Oratory, becoming fo great a Man. His Style i« 
pure, ci.ar, elegant, and vvorthyof the beft Age 
of i?5/7i!(j7« Literature. But this Critic cenfures iiis 
J'aults witn great Freedom. Among the Anci- 
ents, fa)S he, p^elieius.Paterculus Vikt^viiic rdlies 
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my Indignation. He reprcftntsJEliusSejanusen" 
dowed with all good Qualities, and applauds him 
as upon a Theatre. The Effrontery of thisHif- 
torian ! However, we know he was born and 
died for the Deftruftion of Mankind. After ma- 
ny Commendations, he concludes, th?it Livia Au^ 
^w/?^ was a Woman that refembled the Gods more 
than Man. As toTiberius^ he thinks it aCrime 
to fpeakotherwife of him than of immortal %v^« 
What fincere or honeft Mind can bear this r On 
the other hand, how difingenuoufly doth he con- 
ceal every where the excellent Qualities ofCafar 
Germanicus ? How invidioufly does he ruin the 
Reputation of Jgrippina, and others, whom 
Tiberius was thought to hate ? In fliort, he is no- 
thing but aCourtParafite. You will fay, per- 
haps, it was unfafe to fpeak the Truth in thefe 
Times ; I own it : But^if he durft not write the 
Truth, he ought not to have written Lyes. No 
Man is called to an Account for Silence. 

It is fomewhat ftrange that a Work fo worthy 
to be carefully preferved, and of which Copies 
might be eafily made by reafon of its Brevity, 
fhould be in danger of being loft. The firft Edi- 
tion of this Author was publifhed by Rhenanus 
at Baftly from theManufcript ofMorbac^ in the 
Year 1520. It is obferved that no ancient Wri- 
ter but Prifcian makes mention of Paterculus ; 
but the Moderns have done him infinitely more 
Juftice, by publifhing him frequently with Notes 
and Commentaries. The Annales Velleiani of 
Mr. DodwelU prefixed to the Oxford Edition, 
difcover a very fmgular Knowledge of Anti- 
quity. 
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ALEXANDER had no Reafon to cowi plain, 
•^ 2^ he once dtd, for i^t hay ii^, like ^chilUsy 
^Horner to celebrate his A(^ions, lince there was 
fpund among the Latins fo eminent an Hiftorian 
as ^intus Curtius to defcribe the great Ailions 
of hi^ Life* He was. certainly^ favs La Mothey 
one of the nobleft Authors they had, and" the 
Excellence of his Style feems to intimate 
that he was more ancient than Livy and Pater- 
culuSf and to make hini pafs for him whom 
Cicero mentions in one of his Epiftles, if the 
more common Opinion of thofe who have la- 
boured in the Search of his Age, did not place 
him in the Reign of Vefpajian^ and fome to 
have lived in the Time o^ Trajan. As he lived 
to a great Age, he may well be the fame Perfon 
mentioned by Suetonius as a great Rhetorician, 
in the Reign of Tiberius., and by Tacitus as a 
Praetor and Proconful oi Africa under that Em- 
pei^or J for there are not above two and thirty 
Years from the lall of Tiberius to the firft of 
Vefpajian ; and what the younger Pliny reports 
©fa Vifion which appeared in Africa to one 
Curtius Rufus^ can be underftood of no other 
than him who is meiltioned by Tacitus. 

But it is of little Moment to reconcile the 

JDivtrfity of Opinions upon this Subjeft, which 
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arc coUefted ty Fojffius i jjerhaps be wa^ only a^ 
Son of thofe wnom Cicfro or Suitonws mexukui^^ 
and m^ hav^ nothing in comqion with any o^ 
^e ol^er above mentiio^ned, efpecially coniidcrn 
ing that neither ^intUian^ not any of the An-^ 
ci^nts. have faid a!word of him, or his Hiftory^ 
which is very ftrange: For how ^intiti^m^ 
who omitte4 not ti>mention all the confiderablo 
Hiftorians then ektant, in the tenth BofiJ;: o^ 
bis Inftiti^tioi^s, written in Damitian*s Reigr^ 
could omit him, i^ not to be accounted for^ 
without fuppofmg that the Works of ^uintus 
Curtius were not iat that Time publifhed. 

The common ImpreiSons of this Author 
confefs that his two firil Books, and th^ $nd 
of the Fifth, are loft, as alfo the Besinnjng of 
the Sixth ; and in fome few Places of th^ iaft, 
which is the Tenth, there appears a manifeft 
Defeft. The two firft Books were fupplied by 
Chrijiopher Brunoy which he did out of what 
jfrriariy Diodorus^ Juftin^ and fome others had 
related upon the fame Subjedl. The Character 
of this Writer is highly applauded by the moft 
eminent Judges of Hiftory, though not wholly 
exempt from Imperfedions. fcoth Arrlan and 
S^uintus Curtius are florid Writers, fays Colerus^ 
but Curtius is by far the moft fplendid ; he does 
rather weary than fatiate his Reader, he abounds 
with dire<ft and oblique Sentences by which the 
Life of Man is happily illuftrated. Lipftu^ 
agrees in the fame Judgment : He is, fays he> 
in my Opinion, an honeft and true Hiftorian^ 
if any fuch there have been ; there is a ftrange 
Felicity in his Style, and a Pleafantnefs in his 
Relations) he is conciie and fluent, fubtle an|l 
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iclear, carelefs and yet accurate, true in his. 
Judgment, fuccih£l in his SentehceSy aiid la 
his Orations eloquent above what I can cxpirefs.. 
But Father Rapin gives the fulleft Account of 
ithis Writer, which I (hall tranflate at large. 

^INTUS CURTIUS, fays tliis Critic is 
iTcfulgent and florid, nothing can be more ela- 
borate : he affedts a Gaiety in his Expreffions, 
which extremely pleafesMeh of Genius. Every 
Thing ought to be grounded uponReafon, tliere- 
fore this Hiftorian is not always in the right. 
When he endeavours to make his Hero fo ad- 
mirable, he does not make him take the'wifeft:' 
Refolutions, but on the contrary themoft heroic 
and perilous. He always finds a Charm inDan- 
5r, and cares not fo much forConquefts as the 
[onour of conquering. He has handled a noble 
Subjedt with too florid and gay an Air, in Terms 
too exquifite and ftudicd, and too elaborate Fi- 
gures. In fome Places he fports a little with hig 
fc)ubje£l, forgetting the Importance was fuch as 
required more Gravity. It is in the Power of 
his Hero to furprize Darius in the Night, and by 
that Means keep him from knowing how weak 
he was, Dqrius having double the Number of 
Men ; but this great Man, who is lefs folicitous 
for getting a Vi6tory than making his Valour 
to be admired, attacks the King of Perfta in 
broad Day, being refolved racher to die with 
Honour, than conquer by a Surprife. Darius ^ 
after his Defeat, offers to divide Afta with him, 
rand propofes a Match between him and his 
Daughter, h\xt Alexander rather chufes to arrive 
at Glory through Dangers, than become a Maf- 
ter fo peaceably, he will hear of none of thefe 
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Pfopofals, and aims at nothing but what is won- 
derful. His Hiftorian, I confefs, does him a great 
deal of Honour, but does not all this great Honour, 
want a little Probability ? Does he not make his 
Hero more rafh than wife ? and more adventurous 
than ambitious ? He thought thefe Sentences 
more noble, no doubt, but on the other Side he 
has ftrained them too far, and has given us reafon 
to queftion whether he has left us a Romance, or 
an Hiftory. ^Intus Curtius might well have 
declined making Alexander fo infamous as he 
does in fome Places. There are fome Perfons of 
that Eminence as to have a Right to Privileges^ 
whom we ought to treat with Civility and Re- 
fpe£l; we may indeed relate their perfonal 
Faults, but we muft never offend their Dignity, 
or debafe their Greatnefs. This Hiftorian, how- 
ever, deferves to be commended for his Sincerity 
for he fpeaks the good and the bad of his Hero, 
without the leaft r repofll flion in favour of his 
Merit. If any Fault be to be found with his 
Hiftory, it is for being too poliflied ; but never- 
thelefs he has excelled in a pleafant and natural 
Way of defcribing the Manners of Mankind. 

ANTONIIJS PANORMITANUS, and 
feveral others, obferve a memorable Occurrence 
concerning this Hiftorian, in reference to y//- 
phonfo the wife King ot An'agon^. who finding 
himfelf opprcfTed with an Indifpofition, from 
which all the Remedies of his Phyficians could 
not deliver him, applied himfelf by way of 
Amufement to the R^didm^ of ^Intus Curtius i 
which he did with fo much oatistaiStion and Sue- 
cefs, that he became cured of his rnfirmity, and 
jrotefted to all about him, that neither Hippo^ 
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€rates no^ Avicenna fhoyld ^yer be of equal Cqn- 
£deration to hioi as Curtius. 

B.HT notwithftanding the ApplauA? tha( ge- 
nerally attends the Ch^raiSei; <rf this Hiftorian,^ 
he is not %o be difmiffed without t^kiag notice 
of his imperfeftions. Though he muft be al- 
lowed to bjB very terfe and florid in his Style, 
tiiis Humour of declaiming has le4 bim into 
many Errors. His Narrations wa^t that Sim- 
plicity which is effential to Hiftory, and a^e de- 
livered in fuch elegant Terms and Heat of Elo- 
cution, as makes it evident he ftudied the Art 
of R)ietpric more than Hillory. This Affefta- 
tion of Eloquence frequently maJkes him frigid, 
^d ever fententious. He is juftly condemned 
for his abfurd Hyperboles, and inpredible Nar- 
rations. Who can imagine an hundred thou- 
ffind Foot and ten thoufand Horfe were cut off 
with the Lofs of no more than an hundred and 
fifty Horfe and thirty- two Foot, and this in an 
obftinate Fight, wherein Darius\ Guards are 
reprefented as dying honourably and bravely in 
Defence of their King ? 

The Defcription of the River Ganges mlndia^ 
with its Inhabitants, offends againft the Unity 
ofHiftory, and is too excurfive a Digreflion. 
His Charafters are imperfefl, and often incon- 
fiftent. What we have of the Perfons who aft, 
except of the Hero and Parmenio^ is little more 
than aCriticifm on fome particular Fads. Da- 
rius is defcribed as impatient of the Truth, jufl: 
before Charidemus is hurried away to capital r u- 
nifhment ; and as his Death is purely the Effeft 
of Darius'^ Cruelty and Pride, the Charafter 
the Hiltoxian gives him of Clemency and Sanc- 
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titjr is altogether inconfiftcnt. The Attempt 
on AUxand€r\ Life, by Way of Aflailinatioit 
and Bribery is another Inftance of Darius's In- 
humanity. Curiius makes Parmenio fuperior to 
his Hero: " Parmenio a£ted many Things with- 
*' out the King^ but the King nothing of mo- 
** ment without P^rjw^w/j." 

Notwithstanding that his Orations are 
harmonious, and full of elegant Allufions, II- 
luftrations and Comparifons ; yet they are too 
fententious, and fometimes ill adapted to the 
Perfons. The Oration of the Scythians to Alex- 
ander is a ftudied Inveftive againft Covetoufnefs 
and Ambition ; but has no Probability as it 
ftands in that Hiftory. Had thefe Scythians been 
Lords of the Univerfe, they could not have ex- 
preffed tbemfelves in fublin^er Terms and with 
greater Confidence ; and yet they weoQ fubdued 
^X the f)r)ft Afl^lt, though they had many Adv 
vantages on their Side. He is condemned in the 
An Critua of Le CUrCj for Ignorance in Aftro* 
aomy and Geography, and Neglcft in ChronoT 
logy. He has fituated the Oracle of Jupiiit 
Jfammon^ in a wonderful temperate Climate, 
though it lies in the Inner Lybia about twenty 
Degrees of North Latitude* He has put Arabia 
Felix for Arabia Deferta^ and placed it on the 
left Hand, when it mould be on the right. And 
a little after he makes Tigris and Euphrcrtes run 
through Media^ where they never come ; which 
is alfo the Error oi Diodorus Siculus, He con- 
founds Mount Caucafus with Taurus j and makes 
the Cafpian and Hircanian two Seas, with many 
Errors of the fame Nature. However this Wri- 
ter is certainly preferable to all other Hiftorians, 
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for the Ufe of Schools.: His Acutenefs and Vc» 
hemency make .the dcepeft Impreffions on the 
Minds of Youth. There is a mufical Flow in 
the Number of his Profe. His Periods taken to- 
gether are wonderfully fweet, and his moral 
Kefle<Slions very inftrudlive. Nothing furpaffcs 
him in that kind of Eloquence of which Chil- 
dren fhould have a Tafte in their firft Compofi- 
tions. 
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CT'ITUS PETRomUSw'dszRomanKmghU 
^ of the Family of the Petronii^ which derived 
its Original from the Sabines^ and gave fo many 
illujflricus Men to the Service of the Republic. 
There is no Qucflrion but he w^as brought up- 
with all the Care they then employed at Rome 
in the Education of young Perfons of Qiialit)r ; 
for at that Time the Romnns were very induflri- 
ous in cultivating the Minds of their Youth, 
and even fecmed to emulate the Severity of the* 
Greeks. ' 

' What he chiefly applied himfclf to was po- 
Kte Literature ; and that he particularly endca*! 
Yourcd to acquire a Juftnefs of Taftc is evident, 
fmce we find it in its utmoft Perfedtion in hisr 
Writings. 

After the Completion of his firft Studies, he 
made his Appearance at the Court of Claudius y 
but his Affiduity there was no Hindcrance to his 
principal Defign, of perfc<5ting himfelf in the 
Sciences ; he therefore employed his vacant 
Hours in making Declamations, which was 
the Cuftom of thofe Times, in order to exerr 
ciie and enable young'Gentlemen of the firft' 
Quality to fpeak in public ; for which Purpofc 
they had feveral Schools, and by this fuccefsfuK 
jWcthod fuinifhed themfelr^s with fa many- 
famous 
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famous Orators, both in their Senate and Ar*- 
mieSy to the great Advantage of the Republic. 

Thjb Court of Claudius was then the Seat 
of Pleafure, through the Care and Encourage- 
ment of the Emprefs Mejfalinay who had an en- 
tire Afcendancy over the Mind of the Emperor; 
for he being a weak Prince, complied with every 
Thing, provided they indulged him at Table,. 
for he paffionately loved good Eating, and was 
fond of Wine, to Excefs^ The Courtiers 
alfo followed the Examples of their Prince,, 
and Debauchery was no lefs familiar to them»^ 
fitrcnius commencing Courtier under a Rcigit 
where the Mode of Living was fo agreeable 
to his own Temper, he alfo became iiueniibly 
voluptuous ; though it muft be remarked, that 
he never delighted in the brutal Pleafures o€ 
liort like M^alina^ nor in thofis of the Table 
even to Gluttony with Claudius ; but only in a^ 
4eUcate and ^rand Style took a Rielifli of both,^ 
i:ather to graufy his (Juriofity than his Senfes*. 
Thus be employed a Part of the Day in Sleepv 
aa4 dedicated, th^ whple Night to Pl/eaixirje ani£ 
fiufinefs, his Houfe was the Refort of all the 
]polite People mRome\ his Life s^gxeeably fpent 
a^ongft their Vifits, and as others make them-^ 
&lves famous by. Inxri&ues, Pctrontus gain^ a. 
Reputation bv a graceml Indolence, and a Be- 
hayiour whicn was a& eafy, difengaged and na- 
tural, as his ordinary Diifcourfe. One may 
therefore reprefent him as continually employed 
either in the Converfation of the Wits of thi 
i&ge, the elegant Delights of the Table, or.? 

Sliiic Shows or Diverfxons ; and in fhort, ? 
^ mding^ his Jglevenue not like a Prodigal 

Debauchc 
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Deb^ucliee, but like an etegaht aiid learned 
Artift in the Sciieihce of Pleafure. 

PEtRONIUS having paffed his Youth in 
a Life of fo mucli Softnefs and Tranquillity^ 
was refolved to convince thdfe who might douot 
of the Extent of his Capacity, that it was capable 
of the highfcft Employments; wherefore he, put 
an Interval to his Pleafutes, and accepting the 
?rdconfulfllip tf Bithynia^ went into that Pro- 
vince, wherib he di (charged the Duties of his 
Oi&ce with great Applaufe. After which, as 
he was on his Return to Rome^ Nero who had 
facceeded Claudius^ made him Conful. The 
Term of his Coiifulate being expired, he re- 
fumied without quitting the Court his former 
Mode of Life, and foon became one of the Em- 
peror's Confidents, who could avow and prac- 
tife nothing agreeable, but what was approved 
by Petronius j and this Authority which he pof- 
fefTed of being Umpire in every Thing, gave 
him the Name of Arbiter <y as one who was fove- 
xeign Judge. 

NERO J in the firft Years of his Reign, 
l)ehaved like a wife Prince ; and fo long as he 
kept wit4iin the Bounds of Moderation, Petronius 
aAed chearfully under him as Intendant of his 
Pleafures, inftituting for him Shows, Games, 
Comedies, Mufic, Feafts, Parties oT Pleafure in 
the Country, delightful Gardens, beautiful 
Women ; and in fhort, all that could contri- 
bute to make a Prince pafs his Life agreeably* 

But the Emperor giving Way to his natural 
Difpofition, at length changed his ConduS, 
not only in regard to the Government of the 
Empire^ but alfo to that of his own Peffoh« 

He 
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He liftened to other Counfels than thofe of 
Veironim^ and engaging himfelf infenfibly in 
Debauchery, gave the entire Reins to his Paf- 
lions, and oecame as wicked a Prince as he had 
before appeared mild and equitable. 

NERO was educated a Scholar, and afFedled 
the Charafter of it from his Youth ; for at fif- 
teen Years of Age he pleaded in the Senate in 
his own Language for the Boulonnois^ and in 
Xireik for the Rhodiahs ; but his Learning was 
confufed, and very much embarrafled. He was 
affoa Lover of Men of Genius, and had feveral 
Flatterers about him, who, following the Cor- 
ruption of the Court, treated Seneca as a Pedant, 
nor could endure his preaching Virtue and Mo- 
rality to them ; becaufe they were perfuaded, 
"he himfelf was far from living the Life of a 
Philofopher in thefe Particulars. This frequent 
Ridicule infmuated itfelf into the Emperor's- 
Mind, and expofed him to Contempt, which 
added to his own Knowledge of the unjuft 
Ways by which he had amaUed the immenfe 
Riches he pofl'efTed ; from Contempt he paffed 
to Hatred, and this Hatred was at laft the De- 
fti^ftion of Senec/i. 

Mean Time Petronius faw with Reo-ret, that 
the Emperor began to fhun him j that he often 
broke out, and following his own corrupt In- 
clinations, tranfgreffed the Bounds even of 
Debauchery itfelf; that he had entirely loft the 
Senfe of what he owed to his Dignity, would 
run through the Streets and Places of ill Re- 
pute, inlult all he met, turn Robber, and offer 
Violence to Roman Ladies of the firll Quality* 
The diftinguiftied Favour oi Petronius had drawn 

upon 
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upon him the Envy of all thofe, who were emu- 
lous as well as himfelf of the good Graces of 
their Prince 5 and amongft others, that of 77- 
geUinuSy Captain of the Guard, who was a 
dangerous Rival. This Man, from an obfcure 
Birth and corrupt Morals, had in afhortTime 
acquired a furprifmg Afcendancy over the Mind 
of the Emperor ; and, as he perfeftly knew his 
Weaknefs, began ferioufly to contrive the Ruin 
of his Competitor, and that by fuch Means as 
were thought to threaten the DeftruAion of the 
Empire. 

The delicate Pleafures oi Petronius were con- 
tinual Upbraidings to the grofs Debaucheries 
of TigeJJinus; who, forefeeing that Petronius*s 
Credit would always be an Obftacle to his De- 
figns, refolved to make himfelf entire Mafter 
of his Prince's Heart; and, as their Inclinations 
were almoft the fame, he foon engaged him in 
the moft fcandalous Exceffes. It is certain, he 
met with little Difficulty in the Attempt; for 
finding a Nature wholly propitious to them, he 
drew the Emperor without Trouble into Plea- 
fures, which were neither in the Style, nor 
by the Advice of Petronius ; and thus they com- 
pletely depraved him in order to fecure him from 
his Rival ; for Nero^ who, was already a Par- 
ricide by the Murder of his Mother, no fooncr 
gave ear to Tigellinus^ but he fig'rialized his 
Tyranny by the Deaths of Sylla and Ruhellius 
Piautusy both Pcrfons -dreaded by them for their 
Virtue, and the Favour they were in with the 
People. After which, Fury and Brutality made 
themfelves Miftreffes of his Heart to fuc'h an 
Excefs, that the moft enormous Crimes were 
2 openly 
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openly perpetrated by him. When the Emperor 
was thus confirmed in his Diforders, the old 
Favourite found- him felf almoft without Em- 
ployment near his Prince, and Kero himfelf 
was not able to endure fo critical a Witnefeof 
iiis Infamy, and no longer gave him that free 
Accefs to his Pleafures, which he formerly en- 
joyed. 

TIGELLINUS taking Ad vanUge of thefe 
Difpofitions, omitted nothing that might gra- 
tify the Defires of his Prince, by the magnifi- 
cent Feafts he provided ; and as his Rival, ao 
cording to Tacitus^ much furpaficd him in the 
Science of Pleafures, one may conclude without 
fear of being deceived, that thofe which P^r»- 
jfius devifed were of a diiFcrent Nature, and ex- 
empt from thofe Exceffcs that were feen in one 
of theif Feafts, which that Hiftorian relates as 
•an Example of all the reft, and defcribes in this 
Manner. They prepared a ftately Feaft on the 
Jj^ke of Agrippa^ in aVefl'el covered with Plates 
•of Gold and Ivory : The Rowers were placed 
in their Ranks, which they took according to 
their Age and Experience in Debauchery. 
The Ends of the Earth were ranfacked for 
the rareft Eatables. The Margin of the Lake 
was embellilhed with Porticoes, in which were 
great Numbers of Chambers filled on one Side 
yrith Women of Quality who proftituted them- 
felves to the firft Comers, and on the other with 
naked Courtezans in a thoufand lafcivious Pof- 
tures : At Night appeared furprifing Illumina- 
tions in every Quarter, and the Woods and Pa- 
laces round about refounded with Concerts of 
mufical InftrumentSy and Songs , adapted to the 
2 Feftival. 
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Feftival. Infhort, to conclude this gnmd De« 
bauch in a memorable A£lion, Nero was mar- 
ried a little after to one of the moft abandoned 
Wretches, mmed Pytbagorasj and this publicly 
with all the accuftomed Ceremonies. They put 
upon the Emperor's Head the Efpoufed's Veil, 
fent him two Aufpices, affigned him the Mar- 
riage-Portion, adorned the nuptial Bed, lighted 
the Wedding Torch ; and, to conclude, the 
Bride admitted that to be feen by all the Com- 
pany whicA the Shades of Night conceal in the 
moft lawful Pleafures. 

• PETRONIUSy difgufted at thefe Scenes 
of Licentioufnefs, ihfenfibly withdrew himfelf 
from Court, and being of a mild and unenter- 
prizing Nature, fuffered Things to continue in 
die Train they had taken, without attempting 
to re-eftabliih them in the Condition he left 
them. I imagine, it was about this Time that he 
vented his Uneailnefs in his Satire, which is fo 
lively a Reprefentation of the Chara£);er and Hu- 
mour of Nero ; and under the Names of Debau- 
chees and lewd Women, decries all the Vic^s 
of tliis Prince and his Courtiers. ^ 

•Whilst Petronius thus lived in a retired 
Tranquillity, Tigellinus laboured with all his 
Power to deftroy him, that he might for ever take 
from the Rival he had removed, the Poffibility 
-of re-entering into Favour ; and as he knew that 
Cruelty was the predominant Inclination of his 
Prince, he infmuated to him that Petronius wai 
too much the Friend oi Scevinus^ not to be in^- 
volved in Pifo's Confpiracy ; and to fupport his 
Impofture, caufed him to be prefent at the Exa- 
mination of one of Pefronius^s Slayes, whom he 
Vox. n. L had 
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lud fttbomed to fwear againft bis Matter. After 
^ttbich, toxlqirivehimof all'Mmuisofjufli^Qg 
iiiaifelf, tbey lent the gfeateft poft ^ his Dt>- 
jnefticks into Prifon. 

NERO was very glad of the QpportimUjr 
cf lofiflg a Man, who was become ipldbaae to 
Jum ; he therefore lent a favourable Ear to the 
Accufation s^ainft Pstrimius^ who was Ibon after 
jHnrefted by lus Orders at Cuma^ upon a Journey 
whicdi the Emperor took to that Place, and into 
Camfania* But it required fome Time to deli* 
berate, whether they mould put a Perfon of his 
Confequence to Deadi, without more evident 
Proofs of the Crimes laid to his Charge. He 
conceived fo great a DifeufI: to living under the 
Dominion of fo deteflable a Prince, idiat he re^ 
ibived to die. However, that he might not glue 
tumTdf a jM»cipitate Death, hecaum his Vetss 
t[> be opened and afterwards clofed again, that 
fce might enjoy the Convorfation of his Eriends, 
wbo came to lee him in his laft Moments ; jmd 
whom he defiDed to entertain him, not with 
Iplifcourfes on the Immortality of the Soul, nor 
thofe celebrated A^ons invented by the Pride 
«f Philofophers to amufe the World with a vain 
Opinion of th^ir Conftancy, but with agmeable 
Xales and Poetic Gallantries. 

As Petranius had an utter Abhorrence of 
People of Nero*s and 7tgellinus*s Chara£ler, he 
would not imitate the mean Spirit of thofe, who 
jdying in thefe wretched Times by the Orders 
cif that Prince, yet made him their Heir ; and 
.affe£^edlv filled their Teftaments with Eulogies 
on ^e Tyrant and bis Favourite. On the con- 
trary, beiQgpoflefled of a Gobkt -of lurecious 

2 jStones, 
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Stonety which haul coft him above two thoufanl 
Plftolet, and out of which he commonlv drank, 
he broke it to Pieces^ that Nsr0j who ne knew 
would fdze it after his Death, might not have 
the Pleafum of ufing it at his Table. After thi4 
he diought proper, as his only Prefent, to fend 
him his Satire, writtoi on Purpofe againft him ( 
but having fealed it up, tore ofF the Seal again, 
fior £ear when he was dead it mijght be made 
vie of as an Inftrument to deftroy xSok in wboft 
Hands it ihould be found. 

NERO was exceedingly enrag^ed^ to fefe 

Petrtmius fo well acquaintoi with Infamies he 

thought he had hidden from him ; and -after 

k:iciling his Sufpicion at all that could pofiUy 

betray him, he at laft fixed on the Wife of « 

Senator named Silia^ who, becaufe {he was an 

intimate Friend of Petranius, he imagined o«t 

ef a psuticular Refentment might hazard a Dif- 

cpvery of what would have been more for be^ 

Honour to conceal ; and upon this Jealoufy 

(he was 'fent into Banifhment. It was in the 

Year of the Foundation oi Rome 819, under 

the Confuifhips of Cains Suetonius Paulinus and 

Lucius P$ntius TeUfmus^ that City was deprived 

of fo great a Perfon. 

PETRONIUS^ fays St. EvremonU is to be 
admired univerfally for the Purity of his Style^ 
and the Delicacy of his Sentiments ; but that 
which more furprizes, is his great Facility in 
giving ingenuoufly all Sorts of Charadters; 
ilerenceis perhaps the only Author of Antiquity* 
who enters beft into the Nature of Perfons ; 
but ftill be has this Fault, that he has too litHe 
Variety : His whole Tajknt being confined iti 

L z making 
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r^making Servants and old Men, a covetous Fa-' 
^ther and a debauched Son, aJSlave and an In* 
triguer, to fpeak properly according to their 
. ftrveral Characters : ^ofar, and no farther, the 
Capacity of Terence reaches. You muft not 
expe^ fromihim either Gallantry or Paffion, 
either Thoughts or the Difcourfe of a Gentle- 
inan. I^etrmusy who had an univerfal Genius, 
hits upon the Genius of all ProfefEons, and 
adapts himfelf, as he.pleafes, to a thoufand dif- 
ferent Natures. If he introduces a Declaimer, ' 
he afTumes his Air a^d his Style fo v^ell, that 
one would fay he liad ufed to declaim all hisc 
Life. . There is no Nature, no Temper, no 
Profe£$on of which he does not adniirably pur- 
fue the Genius ; he. is a Poet, he is an Orator, 
he is a Philofopher, or any Thing elfe he thinks 
proper to aiTume. Upon every Subje£t that 
offers itfelf, it is impoffible to tnink more ele>» 
«ntly, or to fpeak with more Purity. In his 
Narrations, he fometimes copies after plain, unr 
affected Nature, and contents himfelf with the 
Graces of Simplicity ; fometimes he gives his 
Work the finiming Strokes, and then nothing 
is fo elaborate. ^ Catullus and Afarttnl treat of 
the fame Things in an indelicate Manner, from 
which Petronius is exempt. 

There is not, fays Lipjius^ among all the 
iPoets a more beautiful and agreeable Piece than 
the Satyricon of Petronius -, yet though he is 
efteemed the moft elegant and polite Writer of 
the Age he lived in, yet his Style fell fomewhat 
fliort of the Delicacy of his Judgment ; for 
in this he feemed toQ affeded, and too elaborate ;. 
J^is Style degenerating from that natural and 
X venerable 
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ttenerabk Simplicity which belonged to th 
l^appy Ag« of Augujius. He is certainly one o 
the moft judicious Authors of the i^//« Tongue 
and gave many admirable Rules for the Beau 
ties and Strudture of an Epic Poem. He wa 
difgufted at the Style of Seneca and Lucari^ whicl 
to him feemed affected, and contrary to th 
Principles oi Ariflotle, It is at them he inten 
tionally aimed tnofe oblique Strokes againft th 
Poetafters and falfe Declamators ; yet he coul 
not come up to his own Rules, nor fall int 
that eafy and natural Way which he prefcribc 
to others ; for he gave the beft Advice in th 
World againft Aft'eftation, which he never ob 
ferved himfelf ; for he commends even Sim 
pHcity of Style, whereas his own is not alwaii 
natural. To fay the Truth, fays Rapin^ hi 
Precepts for Poetry are all taken from Ar'tftoih 
who is the only Source whence good Senfe ts t 
be derived. 

If Pitronius intended to expofe the Luxur 
and Debauchery of Nero^s Court, it is ftrang 
be fhould chufe to do it in the Manned he does 
for it is notorious that he fpeaks of the moi 
infamous Afts of Lewdnefs with too great 
Seniibility to be thought a Reformer, lihoul 
rather imagine that he has likewife drawn hi 
own Pifturc among thofeof the other Debauch^ 
of that Court and Age. His Satire is fuch 
ftrange heterogeneous Mifcellany of Virtue an 
Vice, that it is fometimes difficult to determin 
what he condemns, or what he approves. H 
had certainly a great Genius, and knew ver 
well h©w to enter into every Character he in 
tended to commend or expofe, and is faid by 
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happv Temperature to have joined the Huaioui 
•f PLutus to the Eloquence of Cicero ; out of 
which he has formed a sooft lively and elegant 
S^e peculiar to bimfelf, and hitherto inimit* 
able; in which the Perfe<9ion of £tfiff«n Urbanity 
if eafily diftingui(hed by Readers of elegant 
Tafte smd refined Judgment. 

At the Taking of Alba Graca, in the Year 
Sixteen l^undred and Eighty -eighty from the 
Tirrii, there was found the Satyricon ofPetr^ 
niusj faidto be perfed; and afterwards pub* 
lifhed by one Francis Nodotius^ a French maix^ 
who alTerts it to be compleat ; but the Truth 
of this is much queflioned by many of the moft 
learned Men* A confiderable Fragment of P#- 
ironius was pretended to be found at Trau ia 
Dalmatian in the Venetian Dominions, by a 
Phyfician, about the Middle of the laft Cen* 
tury. This occafioned a Controverfy among 
the Critics, of which there is feme Account in. 
&pon\ Voyages, who vifited this Phyfician, and 
(liW the Manufcript in Queftiei). 
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r'^IUS CORNELIUS TACITUS, a Ro^ 
^ man Hiftor ian, who flouriihed in the iirft 
Century. We know nothing of his Anceftors^ 
and probably the Dignity of his Family began 
iflt his own rerfon. His firft Employ is faid to 
have been that of Procurator, to yej^afian in 
GalHa Belgica. The Beginning of his rromo-* 
tion» fays- Lipjiusj was under Vefpefian\ by 
whonif as we learn from Pliny, being made 
Procurator of Gallia Belgica, he had the Care 
of that Prince's Revenues. On his Return to 
Home, he received from the Emperor Titui a 
more honourable Poft. He was Prxtor under 
the Empire of Dtanitiany and. Conful under 
Nerval He favs himfelf thztDomitian exhibited 
the Secular Games, << at which I gave a con* 
<^ ftant Attendance in regard to my Office, 
'* being one of the College of Priefts, and at 
** the fame Time Praetor ; which, I do not 
f' mention out of Vanity, but becaufe ancient- 
" ly this College, and especially this Magiftra* 
** cy, had always the Direction of the Ceremo* 
f' nies." 

But all thefe Dignities gave him but very 
little Glory, compared with that which he pro-» 
cured to hlmfelf by his Writings. His Annals 
and bis Hiftory are admirable Perfbrmances^i 
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and, fays Mr. £^/^, one of the greateft Producr 
tions ot the Human Mind ; whether you con- 
iider the Singularity of the Style, or attend to 
the Beauty, the Thoughts, and to that happy 
Pencil with which he knew how. to paint the 
Difguifes and Artsof Politicians, and the Weak' 
nefs of the Paflions. Not, fays he, but that 
he may be cenfured for the Ane£);ation of his 
Language, and for his enquiring into the iecret 
Motives of Actions, and pronouncing them cri- 
minal ; but it is a great Compliment to his Un- 
derftanding, to remark the Efteem which fevc- 
ral Princes had for his Works. Pope Paul the' 
Third, fays Muretus^ the moft learned Man of 
our Age, wore out his TacituSy by frequent Pe* 
rufal ; nor did he meet with fo muchPleafure in 
perufing any other profane Writer. Cofmo di 
Medici Sy the firft Great Duke of Tufcany^ who 
was formed for governing, and who taught that 
what is commonly called Fortune, confifts in 
Counfel and Prudence, held the Works of 7i- 
citus m high Efteem, and read them with the 
greateft Delight. At ithis very Day alfo there 
are feveral Princes arid Privy Counfellors to 
Princes who read him with great Application, 
and regard him as an Oracle in Politics. The 
Marquis of Spi no !a tranflated him into his Mo- 
ther-Tongue; and the lezrnedChri/iinaj Queen 
of Sweden^ made this Writer minifter to her En- 
tertainment in her moft ferlous Hours ; fome 
Pages of whofeHiftory flie read conftantly every 
Day. 

He wrote Annals of the public Affairs in 
fixteeu Books, which begin at the Death of 
4ugtijiu$ Cafar and continue the Story almoft 

to 
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to the End oi Nirc. We have only Part of : 
them left, namely, the four firft Book.s, fome 
Pages of the Fifth, all the Sixth, from the Ele- 
venth to the Fifteenth, and Part of the Six- 
tisenth. The two laft Years of ATifr^, and Part 
of the preceding Year, are wanting : Thefe are 
Ae laft Books of the Work. He has alfo left 
us a Hiftory, which extended from the Reign of 
Galha inclufively, to the Reign of Nerva ex- 
elufively. He defigned a particular Work for 
the Reigns of Nerva and Trajan^ and this was. 
the Occupation he referved for his old Age ; 
but it is fuppofed he never executed this De- 
fign. If my Life will permit, fays he, I fliall 
lefcrve the Reigns of Nerva and Trajan as a 
more copious and fecurc Subiedt for my old 
Age, as we enjoy that rare felicity to think 
what we pleafe, and fay what we think. He 
wrote his Hiftory in the Time of Trajan^ and 
therefore it is fuppofed he continued it down to 
that Time ; but there is no more of it extant 
than five Books. Lipjius conjectures that there 
ire Ten loft; for if they reached from Galba to» 
Trajan J which includes at leaft a Space of 
Twenty-one Years, it is probable the greatcit 
Part of them are wanting, fince the Five we 
lave comprehend little more than the Occur- 
rences of one Year. 

^ In all the Impreffions of Tacitus^ his Annals 
ire printed before his Hiftory ; the Reafon is 
)ecaufethey have a farther Beginning, treating 
rf the laft Days of Augujius^ proceeding to the . 
End of Nero\ Reign, whofe laft twelve Yearsi 
Vit neverthelefs wanting ; whereas the Books of 
his Hiftory feem to have followed one another 
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the happy Government of Nen» wA.Tri 

And yet there is no Doubt but.tbi$ Writei 

oooipofed his Hiftory^ as being nlsar^r his. 

Times^ for he quotes a Place in the Elev 

of his Annals, to which he refers his Re 

concerning what he had already written a 

Aclions of Domitian^ which were no wherori 

tioned by him but in the Books of his Hii 

His Treatife concerning the Situation .of 

manyy and the Manners of the Germans^ 

vritten before his Hiftory and Annals^ ^ 

Trajan was Conful a fecond Time# The 

of Agricola^ whofe Daughter he had mai 

was written four Years after jfgricola*sD 

about the Beginning of Trajan's Govemi 

The Dialogue concerning The Caufes ^ 

Decay of Eloquence does not belong to Ta 

though Pomponius Sabinusj a Grammaris 

the middle Age, quotes a PafTage from this 

logue, making Tacitus the Author, thoug 

Style is fo dinerent, that he is juftly acqi 

of this Imputation. 

Wb meet with many great Encomiui 
this Annalift in the Writings of learned ] 
who yet fome of them have not failed to 
eut his Blemifhes, and deliver down with 
Severity his Miftakes and Imperfedtions. 
the younger, a very conilderable Perfon 
.dares In many of his Epiftles, that he eftc 
hinx one of the moft eloquent of his Ag< 
makes him judge of a Difpute he had aboi 
Eloquence to be ufed in pleading at the 
he defcribes to one of his Friends the fu 
Pompxif VirptUui Rufus^ obfenring hi& la 

prii 
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principal Happinefs confiflrd in the Praifes of 
tbe Conful Cornelius Tacitus, who coiiipofed his 
Funeral Oration, and w^s the moft eloquent 
Ferfon of that Time, Whm he imparts to ano- 
ther called Arrian the Succefs of a great Caufis 
a^inft a Proconful of Africa^ accufed of rob- 
Ung the public Treafury, he fays, that Cortieliut 
Tacitus made a Replication to the Perfon tha€ 
defended hkiiy v,h-rein his Eloquence and Gra- 
rity, infeparab-.* from his Difcourfe, were 
greatly aanireJ; and to compleat the Cha- 
raftir, he ^leclares that from his Youth he had 
choien hini for a Pattern of Eloquence from 
among the great Number of excellent Orators 
who were then in Rome, 

LIPSIUS expatiates in Commendation of 
this HiftDrian, he is a ufeful and great Writer, 
who ougnt to be in the Han' Is of thofe that fit 
at the Helqi of Governmc!!^ • In him let us 
conitder the Courts of Princes, their private 
Lives, Councik, Commands, and Actions, and 
from the Similitude of thofe Times with ours; 
let us expe<9: the like Events. His Style is 5y 
no Means groveling or vulgar, but diftinguifhed. 
with frequent and uncxpedled Maxims, which 
for their Truth and Brevity may be compared 
to Oracles ; he is indeed a wonderful Writer,. 
for his is not only a Hiftory, but a Seminary of 
Precepts* 

TACITUSy {zys La Mathey is no left fen- 
lentious than Thucydides or Sallu/ty but witii 
(uch Artifice, that all the Maxims he lays dowifc 
wife from the Nature of the Subjedls he treats 
of ; -there is nothing foreign, affbfkd, or fiiper* 
Ifuous in what hcwritcs ;- each Thought baWs a 

L 6 Placa 
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Place which becomes it fo well that it cannot- 
be difputed. But what heightens the Merit 
of this Writer are the Obfervations which 
others have made before me, that one. often 
learns no lefs from what he left unfaid, than 
what he exprefTed, his Silence being as inftruc* 
tive as his Language, and his Cyphers (to fpeak 
in the Terms of Numbers) as confiderable 
as his moft important Figures, becaufe all 
therein defcribed is full of Confideration, Pro- 
portion and Judgment. The Emperor Tacitus^ 
though invefted with the Sovereignty of thet 
World, near t^vo hundred Years after the 
Death of our Hiftorian, efteemed it an Honour 
to have had fuch an Anceftor, and to be ac- 
knowledged one of his Pofterity. He caufed a 
JStatue of him to be placed in all the public 
Libraries, and all his Books to be tranfcribed 
Ten times every Year, that they might pafs 
down perfeft to future Ages j and yet this ex- 
traordinary Caution could not preferve a great 
Part of them from being hitherto undifcovered. 

Mr. Gordon (who has moft vo^etchedly ac- 
quitted himfelf in the Tranflation of this Au- 
thor) has launched out extravagantly in his 
Commendation : He was, fays he, the greateft 
Orator, Statefman, and Hiftorian of his Time, 
he had long frequented the Bar, had pafled 
through all the high Offices of State, he was 
^dile. Praetor, Conful j and after long Ac- 
quaintance with Bufinefs and Men, he applied 
himfelf to colle<St Obfervations, and to convey 
the Fruits of his Knowledge to Pofterity, under 
the agreeable Drefs of a Hiftory : for this Taflc 
he was excellently qualified, no Man had feen 

more. 
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more, fcarce any Man had ever thought To muchy 

or conveycjd his Thoughts with greater Forc^ 

and Vivacity ; a mighty Genius, for which no 

jQpnception or Defign was too vaft, a powerful 

Orator, who abounds in great Sentiments and 

Pefcriptipn, yet a Man of confuminate Inte- 

rity, who, though he frequently agitates the 

aifions, never mifleads them ; a matterly Hif-. 

torian, who draws Events from their firit 

Sources, and explains them with a Redun-r 

dancy of Images, and a Frugality of Words ; 

a profound Politician, who takes oiF every Dif- 

guife, and penetrates every Artifice ; an up-i 

right Patriot, zealous for public Liberty, and 

the Welfare of his Country, and a declared 

Enemy to Tyrants, and the Inftruments, of 

Tyranny ; a Lover of human Kind, a Man of 

Virtue, who adores Liberty and Truth, and 

everywhere adorns and recommends them, who 

abhors Falihood and Iniquity, defpifes little 

Arts, expofes bad ones, and (hews upon all 

Occalions, by the Fate and Fall of great wicked 

Men, by the Anxiety of their Souls, by the Pre-^ 

carioufnefs of their rower, by the Uncertainty 

or Suddennefs of their Fate, what a poor Prize 

(jreatnefs obtained is for Goodnefs loft, and 

how infinitely perfecuted Virtue is preferable to 

fmiling and triumphant Wickednefs. 

But there are learned Men of excellent Abi- 
lities who differ widely from the Sentiments of 
the Writers above mentioned, particularly from 
the laft, who thinks himfelf no inconfiderable 
Obferver, and difplays his Talents in recom- 
mending his Author, as a mighty Statefman^ of 
invincible Truth and Integrity^ as th^ Fountain 

and 
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wd Standard of Hon^r and political Know* 
ledge to all Pofterity. The learned Gufaubm in 
bis Freface to Polybius fpeaks thus : If the Yot^ 
tune of Tacitus had not deprived him of a Sub- 
je& worthy of his Faculties, )ie might have 
equalled anv of the Greet and Latin Hiftorians^ 
but fuch Tunes fell under his Pen, efpecially in 
his Annals, as there never were any that were 
more polluted with Vice, or more deftitute ofj 
nay, inraged againft all Virtue. V^e can eafUy 
excufe Tacitusy but not thofe who prefer this Au- 
thor before all other Hiftorians, recommending 
him as the Pattern of Statefmen and Prinees^ 
and the only one whence they and their Coun-^ 
fellors may colleA the Rules of Government* 
Now if we are inclined to expcfe the Abfurdi^ 
of this Opinion, it were eafy to prove that thote 
who hold it accufe our Princes of Tyranny, or 
would openly teach them the Principles of it ; 
for what can be more pernicious, efpecially 
among young Men, than reading thofe Annalsj 
fo full of vicious Examples ? For as good Ex- 
amples when they are frequently in View im- 
prove a Man infenfibly, fo ill Examples muft 
on the contrary hurt us^ for by little and little 
they fink in ourMinds, and obtain the Force of 
Precepts by being often heard or read. The 
fame Charges are brought againft Tacitus z& a 
Writer, and a Gomparifon inftituted betwixt 
him and i/vy, greatly to the Difadvantage of 
the former by Mr. Hunter in his Obfervations 
on Tacitus* 

The FrenchQntxc Rapin has too much Re^ 
mitatiou to be.ov^rlooked or omitted upon this 
^Oc€^ion« The. S>i^^ of Timtus^ fay» he, is 

not 
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Aot very proper for HiAorj^ for it i$ abrupt, 
and when it mines it is like a Flafh of Light- 
ningy which dazzles rather than gives Light ; 
he has a defultory Wit, that quickly pafles from 
, one Thing to another. His Senfe comprehended 
in few Words is too clofe for the Reader's Capa^ 
city, which is often puzzled with it. And be-« 
caufe he does not follow Nature in what he re« 
JiateSy and generally forgets that he fpeaks to 
Men, fo he feldom inftrudls us as he fhould. 
As for Example, when upon the Occafion of the 
Papbi^ Law he relates the Original of Laws^ 
or when in another Place he defcribes the Pri« 
vileges of SancStuarles, he does not trace Things 
back to their Origin* He never explains Things 
thoroughly, nay fometimes he gives a falfe Ac-* 
count of them, as when he takes upon him to 
defcribe thejewi/b Religion in the fifth Book 
of his Hiftory. His Style is very improper, 
which is a great Fault in an Hiftorian, whofe 
primary Fun(5lion is to inftru6l. Tacitus is ftill 
more uneven than Salltift. His Connexions are 
generally forced, and the Thread of his Dif- 
courfe very much broken and interrupted, which 
IS no fmall Difcouragement to the Reader, who 
cannot follow him without putting himfelf out 
of Breath. 

Tf^£R£ can be no better andexa£l:erDefcrip<» 
tion than that which T^aVvj makes of th^Treat 
which the Emprefs Mejfalina gave to Silmi her 
favourite Gallant* This, was a Vintage Feaft 
with aU its Ceremonies, the Seafon being then 
Autunon, and favourable for that purpofci 
Mirth, Pleafure, Effeminacy, Wantcmneiiii^ 
Impudmce^ LewdncA^ and Dehaucbeqr^ all 

in 
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in Ihort is there defcribed, with an exquifite 
Elegance and Delicacv of Expreffion. The 
Particulars are relatea fuccinftly, difcreetly^ 
and withal in a very lively manner; and nothing 
can be more judicioufly difpofed in order to make, 
by this gay Pifture, the Death of Mejfalinay 
which follows foon after, the more tragical and 
full of Horror. In ihort, there are fome happy 
Circumftances which give a particular Grace to 
every Thing, when a Man Icnows how to em- 
ploy and place them as he fhould. As for Fi* 
gures, Tacitus is not fo fcrupulous, he feems to 
aim at nothing but to dazzle us. TheBoldnefs 
of his Metaphors and other Tropes makes hi? 
Expreffion rather turgid and troublefome. He 
is an ill Hufband of his Fire, for he ufes it every 
where, his Colours alfo are too ftrong and glar- 
ing, and becaufe he is often tooexpreilive in fome 
Things and does not paint them to the Life, he 
therefore feldom affe<Sis us. A Defcription ought 
not to be too minute and particular, but fuch as 
is the Defcription of the Ifle of Caprea in the 
fourth Book of the Annals ; for we find in it 
the Reafons 7/^^r/»j had to retire thither towards 
his latter Days, which makes it neceflary ; and 
as it is concife, polite, elegant, and has nothing 
in it either impertinent or fuperfluous, it may be 
faid to be a perfedt one. Nothing can be finer 
than the Speech which Tacitus makes Tiberius 
deliver to the Senate, upon the Reformation of 
lAixury, inthe third Book of his Annals. Ne- 
ver did any Hiftorian make a Prince fpeak with 
more Dignity. A Pidure ought to be true and 
icfemhling, wherein Tacitus is not very. exa<Si, 
ibr he ratSter cbufes to follow his own Fancy, 

than 
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than imitate Nature, and endeavours more to 
make fine Piftures than true ones. If his Pic- 
tures can but pleafe, as that of Sejanus in the 
fourth Book of his Annals, he cares little whe- 
ther they refemble or no j for he makes Sejanus 
a gr6at cieal worfe than he was, if we can believe 
Paterculusy who commends him. 

The Politics o( Tacitus are often falfe, be* 
caufe his Morals are not true ;- either he makes 
the Men too bad, or he is not himfelf plain 
enough. His Reflections are not natural, be- 
caufe they want Innocence. He poifons and 
.puts an ill Conftrudion upon Things. He has 
by this Humour depraved the Tafte of feveral^ 
who imitate him in this ; though not able to do 
it in any Thing elfe. 

The Account of the Phoenix, which is re- 
lated in the fixth Book of his Annals, on Oc* 
cafion of the News brought to Rome of a Pha^^ 
nix which appeared in Egypt under the Rei^n of 
Tiieriusj is according to the Rules of an allow- 
able Digreffion. TheQueftion is fcnitinized and 
examined by the dtfFerentOpinionsof theNatu- 
ralifts about this extraordiniiry Bird, whofeQua* 
lities. Figure and Shape ar^ fuccini^lydcfcribed* 
Thefe fort of Strokes in a Narration are a greati 
Ornament to it, and ferve wonderfully wdl to 
Simulate the Reader's Curiofity, and keep his 
Attention awake. What follows is a diverting 
Anecdote ; in the height of the Mirth and Fro^ 
lie of that famous Treat which Mejfalina gave 
her Lover, they caufed a poor fimple Fellow 
called Valens to get up into a Tree, and aiked 
him what he faw ? J Storm^ faid he, whickga-* 
thers in the Mr^ and comes from Oftia. Thefe 

Wordi 
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Words fpoken by this blundering FeUow, fpofl-* 
cd prefently all their Sport, and caft a deep Sad« 
iiefs into evenrBody, though uttered at random 
and without defign ; for they were a Prognofti-' 
cation of the Return of the Emperor, who ar- 
riving foon after, caufed the Emprefs to be 
ilabbed for her Lewdnefs. Thefe Strokes that 
have fbmething furprizing in them are very 
happy in Hiftory. 

TaCPTUS has no goodMorals (he proceeds) 
he covers a bad Soul under a very fine Genius- 
He is miftaken in true Merit, becaufehe thinks 
there can be no other than that of being cunning, 
and he always fpeaks more out of Policy than 
according to Truth. He not only hasr iU 
Thoughts of his Neighbours, but he fli^ws alfo 
no Piety nor Reverence for the Grods, at one 
may fee in his Difcourfe upon Fate againft Pro? 
vidence, in the Axth Book of his Annals, where- 
in he afcribes all to the Stars and blind Chance, 
■ upon theOccaCon of Trafullus^ one of Tibtrius*^ 
Aftrologers, who was grown his -Confidant at 
Caprea. So difficult it is for a bad Man to b« 
a good Hiftorian, for one has generally the famo^ 
Principles with the other. Tacitus relates ia 
many Obfcenities of Tiberiusy that BoccalinuSj 
cannot bear with him for it. He has a particu- 
lar Way of defcribing Things andPerfons, dif- 
ferent from all the reft, but he dwells too much 
on great Things, and will not defcend to little 
ones, which are not always to be flighted. He 
thinks well, but he does not always hit upon a 
clear Expreffion. He is fometimes too much a 
Philofopher. He is peremptory in hisDecifions 
|ij)on every Thing, and fpeaks aa if the Fate of 

the 
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he 'World lay at hisMercy. He moralizes upon 
iie Follies of others^ that he may la(h every 
Body, and fpeak ill of all Mankind. He has cor- 
rupted a great Number of People by creating in 
them a Defire of ftudyin^ Politics, which is the 
moft vain and ufelefs of sul Studies. 

This Critic fpeaks thus of this Hiftorian, 
In another Place : Tacitus^ fays he, has an ad- 
mirable Genius, but he generally tranfcends the 
Sublime ; he is noble enough in his Thoughts, 
but is not natural in what he thinlcs ; it is true 
he has abundance of Wit, but fuch fort of Wit 
that cannot fpeak of plain Things in a plain 
manner, for he is ftill politic and artificial in 
cvenr Thing he fays ; his Work is not fo much, 
an Hiftory as Refle£lions upon Hiftory; he 
bufied hiiififelf in making Reflexions, being 
foreftalled by others, who left nothing new for 
him to fay, which determined him to UiatMode 
of Writing he purfued, wherein he fucceeded, 
and made himfelf illuftrious. 

Thb learned Author of the jfttcnymianay or 
mfcillanier of Poetry ^ Oratory j and Learnings 
has criticifed the Character of this Hiftorian with 
great Nicety, but I think with too little Can- 
dour. Tacitusj fays he, was an able Politician, 
and a yet more judicious Writer; he has drawn 
Tery juft Confequences from theTranfaiHons of 
the Keigns of which he wrote the Hiflx)ry', and 
hza formed Maxims from them for the good 
Government of a State. But if he has fome* 
times affigned to the Actions and Commotions 
of the Republic their true Principles, if he has 
tightly unravelled their Caufes, it muft be owned 
mt he has often fupplied with too much Nicet}^ 

and 
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and Penetration thofe A6bions which had nrone^ 
fo true is it that Men chara>5lerize themfelves in 
whatever they do, and that the Writing of 
Hiftory never is in the Hands in which it ought 
to be, when thofe who undertake it, being ig^- 
nor^nt of the true Caufe of an Aftion, affign toi 
it that Caufe which they imagine to be the leafl 
perceptible, and moft concealed from the Eyes 
of the People. They often happen to reprefenb 
that as a particular Secret in the Breaft of the 
Prince, which was a Matter public to all the 
World. This is a Fault fo famiHar to TaciiuSy 
that I prefume to aiTert, and could fupport my 
Affertion by a great many good Reafons, that it 
is paying liim too great a Compliment to take 
him for a very exa£t Hiftorian, who has written.' 
according to Rules. 

He has made Choice of the niceft Actions, 
and the moft fufceptible of the Delicacies (^t 
Art; thofe Reigns in which he has principalljr 
applied himfelf in his Hiftory are no fmall Proof 
of this. In that of Tiberius^ which is without 
Difpute his Mafter-piece, and in which be has 
beft fucceeded, he found a Kind of Government 
more adapted to the CharaAer of his Genius. 
He loved to unfold the Intrigues of the Cabinet,, 
to afEgn their Caufes, to turn Pretences into 
Defigns, and deceitful Appearances intoReali* 
ties. A Genius too fubtile, who faw fome Myf- 
tery in all the AdHons of this Prince. A fmcere 
Deference of his Defigns lo the Judgment of the 
Senate was fometimes a Snare laid for their In- 
tegrity, fometimes a nice Way of becoming 
their Mafter, and always the Art of making 
them the Accomplices of his Defigns, and of 
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executing them without any Reproach. When 

jiepunifhed the Seditious, it was an Efied of 

llis natural Diffidence of the Citizens, or fome 

flight Marks of Anger fpread among the People 

to difpofe their Minds for greater Cruelties. 

Here the Contrariety of Humours of two Gen&p 

•rals is the fecret Method of croffing the Fortune 

•of: a Competitor, .and the Means to lefien him 

in the A£fe£Uons of the People. The Honours 

-conferred on thofe that deferved them, were 

eenteel Ways of removing a Rival, or of de- 

nroying an Enemy, and always fetal Recom- 

jiences. In a Word, Policy has a Hand in 

every Thing; Vice and Virtue are there equally 

dangerous, and Favours as fatal as Difgraces. 

Tiberius is never natural, he does not do the 

iQoft ordinary AAions of other Men without 

Defign; bis Repofe is never without Confer 

>mience, and his Movements are always full of 

Contrivances. 

3^jf.CITUS only touched upon Hiftory occa** 
£onally, he appesvrs more an Orator than any 
thing elfe, his fole Defign was to exercife hii 
Eloquence. He relates few^Events ; he makes 
long and frequent Digreffions, and hisCarelefT- 
Jiefs and AfTeiSlation are too apparent. He ads 
the Part of an Orator, who feeks to applaud 
himfelf, and who turns and manages different 

FsL&s to his own Advantage. Even in their 

very Tents, in the middle of a Camp, or of an 
Army, dying Men make Speeches with the 
&me £xa£inefs andPrefence of Mind, which a 
Perfon in Health would be capable of ihewing, 
if he were to compofe them in his Study; fome« 

times 
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times tUs FcKidiiefs for eKpatiatsng is fo predoi^ 
micant^ diat he does not ftav till a G^iersU ^ 
All Amy. is at tke Head of his Troops to ha* 
migue tiieihy Intt jnakes him write Orders like 
a PjseccidTor full of Antidieles and Rhetorical 
f igucs* 

The firft five Books of the Annals were 
ttumii. in Germm^ by a Receiver of 2^ the 
:Testth4. that Pontiff having puUifliod a a#lef^ 
by which. he pjxunifed not only Indul^noe to 
twfc 'Wbo jhould ^itfcover any Manufcripts of 
^achui^ but alfo Wealdi .and Honour ; 0ere 
/was a Gemum who iear/dhed all the Librarian 
^KUd ai laft icHcnd ibme Books ^ the AfMials in 
jilie Abby of Cartaey^ aMpnaftery on tbcWefir. 
He went and prefented them to the Pope, 
nrho imreived ihem ^th great Pleafure, and 
a&ed hhn what Reccanpence 'he defired. The 
Cermen was content to be reimburied the 
Charges he had incurred in gt>ing to view thofe 
XdbrarifiS, and in his Journey to Rom^. Leo 
thought this too little, and gave him a Reward 
0f ftve hundred Gold Crowns. 
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LUCrUS ANNJEUS FLORUS, 



.'T^HE Y v^. place Lucius Fl$hts under the 
'^ Reign of Traj any are obliged to corredfhat 
Pafiafi;e in his Preface, where he fays, there were 
little lefs than two hundred Years fromAvgm/lu^s 
•Time to his. The moft probable Opinion is^ 
that he was of a little later Date : And it is be- 
lieved, that the Poet Florus^ whofe Verfcs Sftnr^. 
tiauus quotes in the Life of the Emjperor^iffr-Mff, 
IS the fame of whom we now write, the Author of 
the Epitome of theii^jviiiTi Hiftory in four Books. 
The Verfes are in a very famili^ S^le : . 

Ego nolo Cxfar effiy 
Ambulare per Britannos, 
-Scythicas pati Pruinas. 

The Emperor Adrian was no Stranger to 
. Poetry, as may be feen'by the pleafant Anfwer 
which he returned : 

Ego nolo Florus ejfe 
Arnhulare per Tabernas^ 
Latitare per Popinas^ 
Calices pati rotundos. 

I T is obvious to obferve, that the Phrafe of 
Florus is wholly poetical \ and that the Love of 

ParnaJJus 
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Pamaffus caufed him fometimes td emplby He- 
miftics in his Periods. But though he feems 
very licentious in it, and his Di£lion and Ex- 
premons often favour more of a Detlaimer than* 
an Hiftorian ; yet we riiuft affirm Sigonius to.be 
linjuft^ when he ftylcs hini an impertinent If^riter. 
The Method- obfervcd by Florus^ in giving an 
Account of the feVeral wars in a feparate Or- 
ddr^, did not deferve fo feverc a Cenfure j -arid 
it is evident that he was ever acknowledged to 
have been an eloquent Author, abounding with 
ftriking Flowers of Oratory. He abounds every 
where with ingenious Maxims, with Thoughts 
exprefled with the utmbft Force and Vehemence. 
Bdieve me^ favs the learned Colerus, you will 
penife this ter^ Produdion with no lefs Plea^ 
furc than vou would look upon one of the Pic* 
tures of Affelles'y it is fo well compofed, and fo 
elegant. I admire, fays he, that Judgment, 
which could infert concife Sentiments fraught 
with fuch good Senfe, in fuch a' Mais and 'Va- 
riety of ThittgS ; and excepting fome few Paf- 
fages which may be thought more frigid, in 
Comj»arifon of others, many refined Precepts 
are contained in what he writes, which could 
not be exprefled in better Terms, 
' Some doubt whether Florus^ who compofed 
the four Books above-mentioned, was the fame 
who prefixed the Arguments to the Books of 
Livy's Hiftory. It is certainly a great Miftake 
to believe, that he intended to epitomize the 
whole Hiftory ofLivj in his four Books; for he 
obferves no Regard to his Method in various 
Places, but rather indulges his own Fancy. He 
is fo extravagant in regard to Chronology, that 
Vol. II. M it 
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it b not iafe to rely upon him. iHe is cenfiiKd 
for contriving t)ieLo& ofXitgr'sWcorks, in or- 
der to raife the Value of liisowa.ColleAicms \ but 
:this Charge is without Foundation, «nd cannot 
be fupported* 

There are fome, who fuppofe Smtca to be 
tiie Author .of the compendious JEIiftory df jBb^ 
rui ; hcc^zjMiantiusy in the feventhSook of 
his 'Divine Inftitutions, mentions aDivifion^of 
the Roman Empire into four different Seafon% 
afcribing metaphorically to it Infan^^ Tottih^ 
MtatbcoJ and Old Jgs ; whidi he attributes to &* 
«tt»'s Invention. And.becaufe theiamelJivifion 
IS to be found in the Preface to the Books ^ 
fhrusy they would conclude S^mcaXo be the 
Author of them ; and that the Kame.of j%nil 
is felfe and fuppofititious. But thefe Authon 
,are fodiffcirent in their Way of Writing, that 
this Remark is not to be juftined* Simaca makes 
the Youth or Adolefcehcy of Rome^ as he caUs 
it) to reach to the End of the laft Pumc War % 
wbilft FUruM makes it to continue but to the 
firft. And &if/r« ;bc^ins itsOld Age, when the 
Civil Wars arofe between J^^^/ii^i&i^^ and P«0i^ 
f^ ; whereas Fhrus accounts it from the Efla- 
blifhment of Auguflus in the abfelute Power of 
the Empire. It is more reafonable to believe, 
that L^ifmtius was miftaken, than to imagine 
t)\at all theManufcripts fhould err, which nave 
:jgt\2LQtdL, Annans Florus in the Title of the Books 
we now mention. But perhaps Floras and St*- 
neca being both of the fame Family, that of the 
Anmeiy it is poiTible their Names might by fome 
means have been confounded ; aj:id that Fiorm 
was therefore fometimes called Seni^c^i^ as he is 
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in vfisme old Copies^ where he is foihdfinies 4i£^ 
tmguifhed by tbeName of }Wi«x. It is certain^ 
that ^e Family of the jhuun has produced 
sbany excellent Perfons in various Branches of 
Literature : Sensca the Pfailofopher, die Tnttef- 
diaa and. Rhe^iician, (if they aie three) fuli^ 
cierrdv.pnnfe it ; as well as the Poet Imcoh^ and 
par Hi Aori<^aplisr^/fr<a, wbofe Style retains 
fonsething of the Genius of the Armtsbtm Writ- 
tets, all Sorn to be Maftcrs in Xloquence and 
Poesry. 

Thers was atioc&er yvi!ffir vKbritf, mora an* 
dent than the Hift'oriographer^ who lived in 
SCiimWs Reign. Snucaj in htsGontroretfies^ 
fays, that he was tnftruifted in the Art of Speaks 
ingbytheOratorP^ft/vxXn^^. And^mntiiian^ 
mentioning thati^/0r«x, fays, he was tfie Prince 
of Eloquence, and the public Profeilbr of it in 
Gaul* They who re^on from the Surname of 

gtliuSf (whkch, as was before obferved, foma 
anui^ripts give him) imagine our Author .wa& 
deicended from tJKat other /y^riu, of whom5^ii«Ml 
9nd^uintilian have made fuch honourable men** 
tion. But this is meer Conjedlure, too frivo^ 
lous to deferve further Coniideration. 

Among the Licences /V^r&i has aflumed, there 
is one (b poetical and ilrangely hyperbolical, that 
Scaliger with reafon blames him in his Com-^ 
mentaries upon Eu/MuSy for having in a mifta<* 
ken 2^eal fuffered himfelf to be led away by a 
mean and puerile Avidity of relating wonderful 
Things to the Prejudice of Truth. It is where 
he relates the Expedition of i>m;n«x£r»/tfx along 
the Ceiticj Galician and Portuguefi Coafts, and 
allcdges ihaxBrutus never ilopped his yidlorious 
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•Courfe till hel>eheld theSun fall into theOcean^. 
and heard with Horror its Fire hiffing in the 
Waters ; which »ve him a certain Apprehen- 
iion of bein^ facrilegious, .and having done more 
than his Religion permitted. The fame Defire 
of writing fomething marvellous, deferves. to be 
cenfured ; where he fpeaks of the Defeat of the 
Cimbri hjMarius. . He pretends that two young 
Men .were feen in Rotm near the Temple <xf 
Cttfior. and Psllmxj prefenting to 'the Frat9r 
Letters adorned with Laurel, as a fure Tokea 
for a compleat Vi&ory. I ihall .{{df^LaMpthe) 
on this Qccafion lay down a Maxim, That if 
ynHiftorian rometimcs inferts any Thing in his 
Narrationof fo extraordinary aNature^ heo^ght 
9t the fame Time to. fignify the little Faith he 
lias in it, and pnoteil that he.meerly reports it 
as a popular Rumour. , 

The Hillory of Flams contains a Compen-^ 
dium of the i^^;;!^;^ Affairs, iiom R$mulus. to jthp 
Time of Trajan^ fuccinftly and elegantly writ- 
ten. The Accuracy and Brevity of it are very 
often wonderful, and {2isLififius obferyes) theje 
are many fhining Sentences like Jewels intejr- 
fperfed throughout, both with Judgment and 
Truth. But at the fame Time we may fay 
withTan, Fahery this acute and elegantWork is 
not to be read or efleemed as a Hiftory ; .but 
rather as a Panegyrick or Declamation, in 
commendation of the Roman Empire, and that 
mighty People. He is irregular in his Order of 
Time, and carelefs in the Names of Men and 
QfScers ; which often diflurbs his£enfe, and 
confounds the Reader. The Elegance of his 
Style is generally, commended, and theSprigbt* 

linefs 
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IRnck of his Fancy has obtained him the Name 
•f The Witty Hijkrian. 
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f^JIUS SUETONIUS TRJN^VILLUS 
^ was a Roman by Birth ; bis Father SuetwikS. 
Lents (a Sirname aifiSering only in Sound from 
that which his Son bore) being by ExtraAion 
only a Gentleman in the middle Station of Life 
at R&m€y was yet preferred to the Tribunefiiip- 
of a Legion by the Emperor Otboj whofe Party^ 
he efpoufed againft Vimlius. This Writer wa$ 
Bom about the BegUuung of the Reiga, of f^ 
pafian^ as may be cblledeJfrom his owh^Wbras 
in the Life of Nero. His firft Years, in all 
Probability, he pafTed at Rome; for he fays, 
when he was a Youth he remembers to have 
feen an old Man of Ninety infpe£led in open 
Court, whether he was circumcifed or not* 
Grown up to Manhood he betook Kimfelf to 
the Bar, where he praftifed with great Reputa- 
tion ; not but that he had a Tribune's Office 
given him, but whether it was that he difliked 
a military Life, or that he underftood not mar- 
tial Affairs, he declined it ; and before he was 
muftered, by Means of his good Friend the 

JoungerP//«y, who procured the Place for him, 
e got it to be transferred to his Kinfman Ca^ 
fennim Sylvanus. 

In pleading Caufes, it was a great Hindrance 

to him that he was not the Father of Children, 

- ' ther^ 



flhttre ibcng a: l/sw at: Rome: hy which imsif 
Inunanities. and; Privikges. were.giiTdn< to.'&ch'. 
Sane o£ tbcfe ivers ^ Freedoniifrom he jringany 
Cy^fficewhich roquiicd per fpnal Attendance, and 
t» Pnecedeacttr at tho Bar, i that tksiTr Mxttiari 
might be. firft heard ; very ccnfiderable Adron* 
tages taone in his Circutnihuiccs. Nomt the 
Empeibre/had always a Power of gkianting th<( 
frniB tb thofe who. were. chv1dle& ; hut it being 
looked upon as contrary to Lavts Tnajan^ Whd 
was an excellent Prince, beftowed thefe Favours 
very fparingly, and would not exceed his Num- 
bec which the Senate bad allowed. In this Cafe 
bis old. Friend Piiny iblicits. for him, and with 
Saccefs > ^ndi bccaufe hisj^tter to the Empero* 
givM tut aittue Charader of Siatfmuif.^nd is a 
mat lti&2m£9 of th8;ftri£k Eiuendflup. fiiafcwM 
Mnween: theni^ I (hali offer it to the. Rieader in 
JBugiUjb. It is. the ninety-fifth Epiitie. of the 
ftsntb fioek.^ 






I 

f* -T'HlAtirs lately taken into my Acquaintanoi^ 
•* ^ Sustanius^TranquiUus^ aManof great Pro-» 
^ bity,. Honour and Learning, captivated, hf 
^ die Sweetneis of his Converfation, and being 
^^ much pleafed with the Scope of his Studies ^ 
^ and ftill the more intimate I became wi A . 
^ him, and the more I know him, I love him 
^ th^ better* He has not been fo fortunate in 
^^ his Marriage, but that the Privilege of thrta 
^^ Children is very neceflfary to him in his Bufi-« 
^ neis at the Bar, which m the Opinion of his' 

M 4 " Friends 
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'.Frieiids he well deferves. By me hebefeechei 

^ you to fupply what his ad verfe Fortune lut 

^ denied him. I know. Sir, the high Value 

^ of the Favour J reque^, but I am begging of 

* you, whofemoft bounteous Indulgence toali 
' my Requefts I have experienced, i And you 
^ may gather with whatEarneftnefs I defire this, 
' becaufe if I had been cold in my Wifhes, I 

* would have ftaid till I could have aiked it by- 
' Word of Mouth." 



T o this Letter Trajan gave an Anfwer to tht 
Satisfafbion of both Friends, conferring on 
Suetonius the Privilege he defired. After the 
Death of Trajan he was made Secretary of State 
to the Emperor Adrian^ which is an Evidence 
that he poflefied befides the Knowledge of great 
Affairs, a competent Capacity to deliver Qiem 
in proper and apt Exprei&ons. It. is faid his 
Employment was taken from him becaufe of 
fome private Familiarity he had with the Em- 
prefs Sabinaj or rather becaufe he had not tceated 
her with proper Reverence and Refpe^ ; it is 
eertain' that Adrian had no grekt Reganf for his 
Emprefs, and therefore feveral of his Courtiers 
took the Liberty to flight and affront her; among 
them Septtcius Clarus and Suetonius carried this 
Affair to an Extremity, and were there(ore turn- 
ed dtxt of their' Places. But it happens fome- 
times, that particular Difgraces are ufeful to the 
Public, as was evinced here, for his FaU, and 
the Leifure he had in Confequence of it, en- 
gaged him to a ftudious Life, wJiich has pro- 
3uced, among other" Woi'ks, the. Lives of the 
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twelve dejarjj which gives him a Place amoh^ 
the beft Hiftorians. 

The Roman Hiflx>ry is never mentioned with-^ 
out fpeaking very advantageouflv of Suetonius T 
This Writer, fays Politian, befides his defcrip-^ 
tiveArt, which is admirable, has likewtfe given 
us plain Proof of his Diligence, Veracity, and 
Freedom j there is no Room for any Sulpicion 
of Partiality or Malignity in his Books ; nothing 
is faid out of Favour, nor fuppreiTed out of Fear ; 
the Fa6ls themfelvcs have engroffed his whole 
Attention, and he has confulted Truth in the 
firft Place j by which it appears that his Work 
was framed, as Thucydides fays, not for a tran*- 
fitory End, or to ferve a prefent Purpofe. He. 
was fo far from being influenced By the Motives 
of Fe ar or Favour to dctraft any Thing frem 
the Truth, that he rather chofe not to write the 
Lives of Nerva^ Trajan^ and Adrian^ the Em- 
peror of his Time, than to incur any Hazard 
by fpeaking unfavourably of the Perlons thea 
alive, or to feem lefs free and impartial by ex- 
tolling his Superiors. I very often, fays Lipjius, 
recommend Suetonius Tranquillus to Youth, 
and not without Reafon ; if you examine his 
Words, they ai^e pure, neat, proper ; if the 
whole Contexture of his Difcourfe, it is con- 
cife and nervous 5 if you confider his Subjeft,* 
it is both an ufeful and pleafant Hiftory ; and, 
which chiefly weighs with me, it is full of Mo- 
rality and ancient Learning. Vopifcus flyles 
him a moft correct and candid Writer; Sidomut 
Afollinaris fays he was inexpreffibly fine, and 
Aufonius that he was extremely elegant ; Ludo^ 
vicus Fives- fxckts- him for Diligence and Fide* 

M 5. lity. 
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Ay to all the Gr#4i and £«/0iWnt«rs. Hefeems, 
ays he, to have written the Liveaof the twelve^ 
^^fiors vrith great Integrity, becaufe hec<mceals 
AOt the Vices or Sufpicions of Vices in the very 
beft Princes, nor does he difiemble the Traits ix 
Virtue in the worft. St. Jinm profefles him- 
iA( to have made Suitcnius his Pattern when he 
wrote the Lives of thofe illuftrious Men^ who 
Succeeded the Timesof the Apoftlesi ^u[id£ra/mms 
gives hisTeftimony, I fuppofe it is on all Hands 
agreed among the Learned, that for what relates 
to the Truth of Hiftory, the iirft place is due to 
Suetonius J who, as one pleafantly andjuftlyre<« 
marked, wrote the Lives of the Csefars with th^ 
fame Freedom with which they led them. 

Besides his Cafarsj we have Part of his 
Treatife of the illuftrious Grammarians, and 
the Rhetoricians, and fome Remains of another, 
which contained the Lives of the Poets ; for the 
Life of Terence is almoft all of Suetonius's Writ- 
ing, zsDonatus himfelf confefles, who adds fome- 
thing to it. The Lives of Horace, 'Juvenal^ Lu-' 
can, ^sAPerfeus, are probably of the fame Com- 
poficion. We are not to believe that what is 
extant of the Elder P/i«/s Life, under the Name 
pf Sustonius, is of his Writing ; and if the Style 
were noObjediion, thePhrafe is enough to aif- 
cover it to be of a more modern Contexture. 
Suetonius was too much a Friend to theYoungej 
Pliny to fpeak fo coldly, and fay fo little of hi 
Uncle, who was a moft worthy Perfon. On 
may read in JulusGellius, and others, theTitlf 
of feveral Compofitions of Suetonius, which v 
have loft ; as that of the Games, and Spe^facles 
Shews repr^fented by the Romans^ The Repv 



fie QfCicin ; an Account of the illuftriou« Pft« 
milies of Romt^ aad many others. 

TasStyloof this Writer, (mC^kfmsy iscon- 
cife and nervous, and noManhasmore diligent- 
ly repreiiBBted the public Rites. He is moft exaA 
and candid, and not enflaved to any Man } for 
iji^ erer wrote the Temper or Humours and 
Manners of Princes with a greater Freedom ? 
Courtiers and Statefmen may from hence reap- 
nnich Advantage, and may alfo fromSuetomu$< 
at the £une Time learn to deteft Flattery. 

There are fome Critics who affirm thatthe 
Beginningof thefirftBookof hisCiir/Sir/ iswant* 
ing, and their Opinion is founded upon thelm«> 
probability that Smtcnius fhould have written 
nothing ot the Birth and firft Years cfJnKn$Cm^ 
fur J when he took the Pains to iearcn into tht 
Original and Education of eleven ot^r^Empe* 
rors who fucceeded him, whofe Lives he has de- 
icrifaed. Mur^t in his Oration -upon Tacituf »- 
fi>nie>w4iat fevere : It were to be wiihed, fays he, ■ 
that we had not from SuH^mus learned ■ fo many 
Enormities and ftameful. Vices as he^edarts- 
to have been pradifed by; the Tthrii^ Ner^na^ > 
and Caligula. Thev are^ iays he, fo filthy, tha(C > 
they almoft make the Paper bluih, upon whidi - 
they are reprefentcdi^ . And if what one of the An* - 
cients (ays be true, that there is but Kitle Dil^ 
fetence between him who defcribes liich Infamy ' 
with Care, . and he who teaches it, Suetsmuf 
eannot be excufed without diflkulty, ((x zStmg 
fiichaPartashedid. AndSoaugmenthisChttrge^ . 
he is accufed of hai4n^ nfedf the Cbriftikm m^ ., 
ealUng them^a Sort of Men who embraced a new 
and mifehievons:Sup«Bftiticin, wWch ooci^chmcI 

M&^ their. 
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their Perfeicution in the Time of Nero. But if 
it be a- Crime. in him, what Hiftorians ofRe^. 
pute can be excufed, who have reprefehtsd the 
wicked Adions of thofe of whom they write^ 
which make the greateft and often the moft con- 
fiderablc part of the Narration ? Does not the 
facred Hiftorv itfelf fhew us Parricides,. Incefts, 
Idolatry, ana many other Profanations among the 
befl Examples, and the moft divine Inftrudions ? 
And ought we not to caft into the Fire all the: 
Books of thofe Pagans who have written iince 
the Beginning of Chriftianity, if what they de- 
livered againft our Religion fhould make us ab- 
folutely condemn it ? 

The Obje£bion againft Suetonius for being fo 
particular in defcribing the lewd AAions and 
l)ei;rid Debaucheries of many of the Cafars is 
ftrongly reprefented by Muretus, It is certain, 
fays he, that many of the Cafars lived in the 
height of Loofenefs and Debauchery, whatPraife 
is it then for any Man to have equalled their 
Crimes by the Immodefty of his Defcription, 
and to have Jet before the Eyes of Men in ob- 
fcene and indelicate Words their vile A£lions,. 
KhK:h (hould rather have been buried in perpe- 
tual Ol>livion ? You find nothing more frequent- 
ly mentioned in Suetonius than Catamites, and 
the Authors of unnatural Lufts. Sporus married 
to Neroy and Nero toDoryphorus, He does not 
even forget the ExpreBEions which they made 
ufeof in the middleof their Crimes, as if itcon** 
cerned Pofterity to know thefe Things, the 
bare Mention of which fhould make not only 
the Author but the Paper itfelf to blufh. Never-* 
thtelefs Jie infifts upon them fo minutely, and 

particularly. 



tiffticui^lyi. as'if ihe ha4 a Mifid to. tdacfa t^em.^ 

l^e;j^d AQ^^ngflil^^ (^13 ift Tatitus'y he eitiiei^ 

TCyBtefi CtY^ :Cuc]^:Things, - or he hints attbcm ifi 

fiicb a Mai^ner as fliews hi$ Hatred and Abhor«- 

xence, but does not eagerly dwell upon them as 

tii^, other does. Wherefore let SueUnins fliine 

among the Yqpifiij th^ Spartianiy the LamprUii^ 

and" other Writers of Li.ves of that fort i in this 

he is preferable to them, that the Age in which 

he Uye4£ave him an Opportunity of writing in 

a better //<?//> Style than they ; but if he fliould 

afpire to theGlory oiTacitus^ or dare to con^pare 

himfelf with him, he would be cenfured by all 

learned Men . I for my Par t look upon Suetonius 

to be.no lefs hurtful to young People than the 

reading of Catullus or Mar tiaL . Nay, I think it 

even dangerous to Men of a ripe Age. This is 

a fevere Remark. It muft be allowed that this 

Writer gave a great deal of Liberty to his Pen, 

the Inquiries he made into the Vices ofthtCafars 

were very fmgular j neverthelefs he was a Man 

of approved Morals, and of great Virtue. 

• The particular Account, {^ysBayUy thatS«^- 
ionitts gives of the Debauchery of the Emperors 
«is no Proof that he was a lewd Man ; or that he 
took delight in defcribing lewd Aftions, nor in 

feneral that there was any Thing wanting in his 
'robity and Honefty \ it fliews only that he was 
a very ingenuous and fmcere Writer, and that 
he believed an Hiftorian ought faithfully to re- 
late the Truth of all Events he can difcover *y 
and thofe who are never fo little qualified to 
judge of the Charafter of an Author by his Way 
of writing, will be of Opinion that Suetonius was 
only directed by his Angular and natural Inge- 
. ., n»*ity. 
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luutf, kuk not bjraDefireof inAflmiiog th»Plif4 
fioiu. It ought t« be prefumed, that he defi|ja« 
cd to piauflk V ice as much as ai^ Hiftorian catt 
piiflu&it,aiid to brand theMemoiyof thofe Moii« 
flen^ ixy tranfmitting it to future Ages, attend- 
ed with all the Execration it deferves, and that 
}ie thought fiich a Method mig)|t in Time pre« 
vent the like Brutalf ties. 

I MUST not ferbeaf mentionHigtbat thofe who 
aie willing to know the Date of eaeh Event are 
vccy much difpleafed with SueHnins. This Hiflxh* 
eiaa.lnswholl]Fnegkded it; he deesnotobferve 
any Chronological Order, and indeed it was no 
Part of his Defign ; and it is to be obferved, he 
n veryexcu£ible for fixiilg u|>or aPlan of Writ^ 
tag which did by no means require fuch a Me- 
thod. There were Hiftories enough which con^ 
tained an cxaci Account of the Reign of the £m«^ 
perors according to th<! Time in which everj 
Thing has been done, and therefore he did not 
think it proper to compole a Work of the feme 
Nature, but rather choie to relate the AAions 
of the Emperors in their moft private Scenes 
and Retirements* 
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f^JIUS PLINIUS CMCILIUS SECVK^ 
^ DVS was born, about ]ixty-two Years after 
Clirift, ?x NovO'Comumj SiTown of liaiy^ emi- 
nent for nothing fo much as for being the Place 
^f Birth of fo great a Man j however, ■ by his 
grateful Munificence it was foon made more 
populous and confpicuous by the' Encourage- 
ment he there gave to the Inhabitants in erect- 
ing a pul)lic School, which he liberally endow- 
ed, and annexed to it a Library well furnifhed 
with Books. 

He was the Son of Z. Cacillus by a Sifter of 
Plin'y^ the Natural Hiftorian. He loft his. Fa- 
ther while young, who for aught we know left' 
him no other Legacy but that of a good Exam- 
ple. His widowed Mother, dcftitute of the 
Means of Education, delivered him up to his 
learned and wealthy Uncle, who yet refolved, 
if degenerate in Principles and Genius, not to 
own him allied in Blood. This Trial was fooa 
made, and the Youth ftood the Teft. For by. 
a vigilant Obfervance of his Inclinations and 
Deportment, the old Gentleman was fo well 
fatisfied, that according to the Cuftom of their 
Laws he adopted him into a nearer Relation, 
and at his Death (occafioned by the Eruptions 
of Fefuvlus) left him Heir of his Name and 

Fortunes. 
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Fortunes^-. But befcu-e this Cafualty he had beeii 
veiy provident for the Inftitutfon of his Nephew* 
He .aiffigned him firft. to ^iniilian that great 
Mafter of Eloquence, who transfufed into hitn 
nil, thofe Precepts' which hitherto fo richly ob- 
lige the World, and he found him i% acute, fo 
traiSlable, that he never faw Reafon to ftiofiulatc 
his Induftry, or re£i:ify his Apprehehfion ; he 
had in him the exalted Satisfa^ion of a docile 
(Liearnec, and the only Danger was, left hii9 
Jealouiy might have checked that Forwardneis 
he was furprized at, and made him inclinable 
to fufpe6l that from his Scholar he would foon 
commence his Rival. But he preferred hit 
Duty '.before any envious Regalrds^ and it k 
certain did not only initiate him in the Elements 
of thatArtheiprofefied, but gave him Direc- 
tions for - methodizing all his future Studies ; 
.which the obedient Pupil fo embraced, that 
when ' emancipated from his more immediate 
Diicipline, he ftiU copied his Preicriptions^ 
and conformed to that Model whidi was helA 
AJp to^him'.by foAble an Archited:^ ' As appears 
|>ajrticu}arly from his fo often ruhning tbrtrnglk 
the Decads of Livy^ which was a Tafk ni 
<2upftion enjoined him by his great Inftru£tor» 
who always betrayed a finguur AfFeAion for 
this Author, and in his moit excellent Inftitu^ 
tions recommends him as moft worthy c^ a re^ 
.peated PerufaK ...'.' - . • i' . 

'When thus inftruded in Rhetoric he waa 
no^ ripe fbt' a Courfe inPhilofophy, and-t6 
enter upon this under as expert a Guide as he 
had attained the former, he was delivered tQ. 
the Tuition o£ NicitUy a* learned j^rieft; Uiidi^ 
. :'i Jiia 
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\iis OoveriuiMiit he: made ib>gmait ai Proficient 
ths^ his Uncle with toy perceiYcd' be •wa^B fitted 
Voth by Years, axid i/carning to reap thfe Ad«! 
vantages and conquer the InepiucenienGcs of 
tnveWng abroad, which he well knew was 
^om^leating his Educationi^ With thefeliopes 
iie di^tohod ) hixn to Syria^ which was dieaat 
anuch the QOminon School of Literaturs-a&jB'.g^ 
liad been hefoiCA Yctthe.warjicolltlncleiwould 
not truft htm with a Difpeialof liis ov^n Time, 
but left too great a Leifuoe might expofe him to* 
:fuch Temptations which he ffaould not ftrive to 
jefift,; he provided him an Employ:, and enttred 
liim aVoli^ntesx, where he fervc^, as ifiAmu 
were to b^ his Diverfion, not his Xradb | ■ and- 
jtherf fore he Was* oft allowed Leavo^' t<r retire' 
from the Camp to his Studies,, intwHich he had 
the moft eminieiit DineSor thofe GoisDtries eould' 
afibrd, the faa»ous Euphrates^, whofe Le&urea be: 
attended, and was pofEbly the goeateft EncoiiiA 
jH^r,, if not the fob Motivei^^ ok hia Removoi'. 
jifterwar^s.i to Mfif^- 

: .WhbI( bv* a Vifi&of the moft remarkabk 
jpiaieesi, au; Oh/ervanoe of tbeix P(]jic]r,. and a 
J4dft^ o£ the LaoguagQ^ he had compleatly 
angered the Ikfign of his goin^ AbrcMui,. he 
pi^pared to depart,, and fraught with thofe Ac-^- 
compliihments which are the richeft Furniture 
of a TraifeUer,.be returned to his expt£ting 
Friends ; but before he had lived long with his 
Mother, and Uncle,, he loft the latter, by 
whofe Death at Eighteen Years of Age he fuc-^ 
CQeded to a pientifin £ftate» Among other Le* 
nctes^ that which he moft valued was a hun* 
fred mA ftxtt Vobuaos 96 his Uncle's Works, . 

filled 
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fttled up in the Margin, and written on tha 
verj. Covers, all by his own Hand; for which^ 
when their Number was fomewhat lefs, he had 
\n ^paiu been offered four hundred thouiand 
Seflerces. The Compilation of thefe argued 
him a» indefatigable Student, and being fo fe-^ 
vera an Accountant of hts own Time, hff 
might lefs invidioufly urge others to an Im-« 
l^rovement of theirs, which his Nephew afiurc^ 
us was his conftant Humour ; he was always 
lecturing him into Induftry, and was fo impa- 
tient of his leaft RemiiBons from Study, diat 
feeing him one Day walking, (and poffibly \n^ 
tent oa the Recdleftion of what he had lately 
Mad) be chid him for fo idle a Diverfion, and 
f^^ply told him he mieht be better eq^ployed* 
S^ that this Method of a fedentary Inteiiiencis 
mt^t probably firft have been taken up by our' 
young Student out of a Defign to oblige the 
old' Man, till it pafTed from a conftrabied^Cuf-* 
tool' to a firttled Habit, from an afiduous Pioioi 
t]«a te a voluntary Inclination. It is worth, tfat) 
Paine to relate, that he gave one notxurious In*. 
ftance of it. When his Uncle at AhoTtm in a« 
Surprise at the Inflammation of VefuvitUy was. 
failing out to take a nearer Profped of the Dan-^ 
ger, he comes and afks his Nephew to accom-^ 
pany him in that, which proved .his laft Jour^ 
ney ; but he bluntly waves the Invitation, andL 
fairly tells him he had rather continue at hia 
Books : Though he durft not without dbute; 
have been fo rou^h to one whofe Years might 
fuppoTe him peevi£h, and yet whofe Favour it 
was fo much his-Intereft to retain, if he hadr. 
not focefeen i4 would be ib faz.ftom being re* 

fentcd 
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fented as a Contempt or Affront, that it woutS 
.be the moft pleafing Compliment he could pop 
fibly return. 

He had not been long entered upon his new 
Inheritance before his Plan of Settlement was 
diredbd to Rome, where he fixed his Refidence,^ 
not becaufe the Town and- the Court might be 
moft oppoi'tune for a Stage of Pleafure and^ 
Di\i9erfionv but that he thought here was the* 
mpft advantageous Bads to build his future 
Fortunes.- £fe would not commence Beau or 
Gallant, but feniible that the beft Hufbandry 
of his Revenues would be the Purchaie of a' 
good Nanie^' he toiled fo- hard in Retirement^' 
and relaxed' hknfelf fo well in Company, that 
he fpon gained the Repute of a fenfible and iblid' 
SchchuTr The moft early Specimen of his Parts 
lie ha4 given in the Compolure of a Grai Tjra« 
ffedy at fburteea Years ot A^, in which he fo. 
happily acquitted himfelf in the proper Genius 
of oublimC) in the true Dignity of the Bulkin, 
that he furpaiTed his Years. A Succefs in thii 
{bon urged him on to frefh Attempts, and in 
bis Voyage from Syria about Seventeen, he 
attempted Latin Elegiacs in the Jearian Sea^ 
which we need not doubt were foft and fmoothr> 
But he knew thefe were juvenile Sports, whieh 
it would be fatal to be addicS^ed to, and there* 
fore when he had enough for bare Accomplifli- 
ment, refolved to make no Employ of what had 
Poverty and Affeftation entailed for a Curfe ; 
he was not fo fond of the Beggar or the Fop, 
but that he fteered his Endfcavours to a more 
honourable Port, and applied himfelf to a Study 
of the Civil Law \ in this he foon became fo 

hopeful 
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Sippeful a Proficient, that upon a fhort Prepara- 
tion he was called to the Bar, and before twen- 
ty appeared for his Client in the Roman Forum^ 
Inhere his Pleadings were fo elaborate, and his 
Pelivery fo becoming, that there was fcarce ajf- 
terwards any Caufe of Moment wherein he was 
not by one of the Parties retained* 

From the Forum he advanced to the Senate, 
and could argue before that Auguft Airembly! 
with as nduch Courage as he had done in the more 
inferior Courts. And here be was engaged in 
feveral of the moft im|K)rtaat Concerns, as the 
Management of the Spaniards Charge againft 
Bebius MaJ/oj the profecuting of their Informa- 
tions againft C^ci7/»f C/^^i^x, the Defence and 
Acquitment of Julius Bajfus and Vareuus \ and 
what was moft eminent, he opened the Impeach- 
ment of Marius Prifcus Proconful of Africa^ 
charged by the Province with Bribery and Ex- 
tortion ; in the urging of this he was fo fpirited 
and reA>lute, fo eager and vehement, that the 
kind JEmpecor more than once ordered the Free- 
man to whifper and advife his Maft^r that he 
Ihould not injure his Lungs, nor exhauft his 
Spirits, nor injure his Conftitution j however, 
•with humble Thanks for the Caution, he zea- 
loufly proceeded, and fo expofed the Cafe, that 
the Senate confeft thcmfelves fatisfied, and the 
Criminal was fentenced to perpetual Banifliment. 

H£ was too eminent to be thought ufelefs, and 
therefore his Country foon propofed to experience 
bis Abilities in fome more public Station. Hence 
he was honoured with aCommiffion to fupervife 
the Repairs of the Mmilian Way. He was a 
fplendid Praur for the City, a zealous Trslune 

. . fof 
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for the People, a faithful ^eft^r for the Enii* 
peror, a PrefM of the Treafury for the State, 
and vn Augur of the Gods. But his moft adive 
Preferments were his Proconfular Dignity in 
Ptutus and Bithynioj and his Confulfhip at Rome \ 
Hi the former (which was laft executed) he held 
a conftant Correfpondence with his Imperial 
Mafter Trajan^ and took all his Meafures from 
his Advice, which he conformed to with fo 
Inuch Resolution andDifpatch, that he won the 
A^ieAions of his Province, countermined the 
Malice of his Enemies, and for ever fecured tha 
Favour of his Prince. 

I T viras from hence he dated that eenerous 
iTeftimony and Character he gave thtCSri/Nausi 
for it being the erroneous Notion of Trajan that 
diis growing Sed would interrupt and difturb 
the Peace of his Empire, he had given Inftruc- 
tions to all his Minifters to fupprefs them by a 
fcvere Perfecution. Our Proconful knew theft 
Orders muft be obeyed through the Extent of his 
Jurifdiftion ; yet he thought it not impertinent 
to give his honoured Lotd fome Account of the. 
Principles and Behaviour of the Men, before he 
went on to the extremeft Rigour : In this De- 
fcription we may be fure he fpoke as a candid 
Relater, not as a biaflfed Friend, and indeed the 
Danger of being partial was on the other hand \ 
for he abhorred the Scandal of leaning to that 
New Super/iitiofty and he wrote to one whom it 
was proper for him to foothe, which yet he c^ulc 
not better do than by confirming that Prejudic 
he had fo devoutly entertained. But notwith 
Handing thefe Inducements, it was his Honoi 
to Tpeak the Truth, and it was his MaiUr's V i; 

ti 



<Uie to hear- it. He tltersfor« ckcIaMS, That their 
mHj Orimfy ir ratker JUj/lah wasj that they af^ 
Jmhlii hrfon Day ujhtg a Form ifDe%)$tims t^ 
Chriftui fo a Gid^ tn which they hund thtmjihei 
hf am Oath not U violate the Romin Laws^ not 
U perpetrate any Villanies^ hut to aveid Thefts 
iUhherjy Adulteries^ and Breach rfPaithi W%en 
fhey bad dene thiif they never dire ffedfhiArTheuf^ 
te cenjpire and cahdl^ hat departed ptirtiyfefherr 
refpeStive Hemes. And this fo much canned the 
Mnipcra^ Trajan^ diat he remitted his Paffion^ 
jmd returned Anfwer, thsXfhey Jheuld net brre" 
jiNdneet'not inquired ttfier^ hut if preficuted by 
mhere iJhmldJktve Juftiee and a fair Trial Yet 
'Was this a ConcefHon he wouMnever have made; 
heA itt not been fully conviticed that- they wtrc 
Acither fediticnis nor difaffe^fted, as he at Mi 
Amnifed. For indeed, there was no one £m- 
ptyor more provident in crufhing the Growth 
tif FaAion, as will appear by this lingle In- 
itance. Plim had petitioned him that there 
Alight be a Corporation of IMechanics founded 
by Charter at NUemedia ; but the prudent 
Prince, though it feemed but a trivial Requeft, 
and aiked by fuch a Favourite^ whom he was 
not wont to deny, yet he gives him this one 
Repulfc^ and afHgncd no other Rcalbn, than 
that fuch Societies were always prone to Fac- 
tion, and were the common Nurfcries of riot- 
ous and difcontented Spirits. 

When he had difcharged his Government 
«irith no Unhappinefs attending him, but that 
-of Envy, he comes back to Rome^ and is grati- 
Aed with an bumble Addrefs from his Depen- 
dants, aa hearty Welcome^ from his Friends, 

and 
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and a gracious Reception from.* his Prince/ 
But antecedent to tt\is honourable Employ 
abroad, had been his ConfuKhip at home, an 
Office of which his exad Art of>Gondu£t had' 
proclaimed him worthy; to this immediately 
iucceeded his PrefedUhip of the Treafurv, to 
which the Emperor recommended, . ^d the 
People in Duty accepted him.- And t6 fweeten 
the rlnjoyments of it he was b]eft with. a, Col« 
legue, who was Partner of hi^ Thoughts, as 
well as his Dignity, the gOod Teriullus. . It was 
in thefe Circumilances, that he delivered his 
Panegyric in a full Senate, with a venerable 
Afped, and deliberate Vpice. It took hiln three 
pays to rehearfe it* 

It was not from this Inftanceo»l)r, but fiiom 
a longSeries of Dujty and Fidelity,- that he was 
fo in Favour with his Prince, as upon an humble 
Motion to procure any reafonable h(k of Grace; 
yet he made Ufe of this Power not to advantage 
ntmfelf, but to ferve his Friends.. And the 
Emperor, as found a Politician as any that 
. flourifhing State was ever crowned .with, 
thought it no Reflection on his Government, 
to have a wife and worthy Favourite, and there- 
fore let him command what Courtefies he pleafed 
to intreat. His Opportunities to ferve his De- 
pendants were by this Means frequent, and the 
Grants confiderable. He got for his Phyfician 
HarpocraUs^ for Cryjippus^ and other Foreigners, 
the Freedom of Rome : He obtained for the Chil- 
dren of Jntenia, and other hopeful Perfons, the 
Name and Privilege of Gentlemen. He ad- 
vanced Su7'a to the Prsetor(hip, and his Cham- 
berlain, F^coniuSfXo feveral fucceffivc Dignities. 

Nor 
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Nor was it only at the Emperor's Expence 
that he maintained his Friends, but where thejr 
were indigent and ready to accept, he would as 
freely fpend from his own Stock, wherein his 
Bounty was always unconditional ; he never 
{{3jsUr.Kenngt, from whom this Life is chiefly 
extradied) had fmifter Views in Civilities, nor 
tampered with others by Means of his Favours, 
yet were his LargelTes rich and munificent. He 
fettled on his decayed Town(m2LnCamnius Rufus 
a handfome Salary for Encouragement and Sup- 
port in a ftudious Life. He allowed Martial a 
comfortable Penfion to maintain him in acoun* 
try Retirement. MetUius Crifpus he fent to a 

frood Military Employ abroad, and gave him a 
argeSum at parting to bear his Charges. To 
Fcconius Romanus he gave three thouiand Scf- 
. terces to make him up a Gentleman's Eftate, 
^and to his Mafter ^intilian^ at the Marriage 
of his Daughter, he fent fifty thoufand Sefterces, 
as a Portion for the Bride. 

Those whom he embraced as Friends were 
not his Neighbours and Relations only, but all 
' the moft eminent in each Faculty and Science. 
Of Poets he had Martial and Silius Italicus^ the 
firft a Prince in Epigram^ the fecond a Peer in 
Heroic, Of Hiftorians he had both Tacitus artd 
Suetonius 5 he took the former for a Confident, 
and admitted the latter for a Companion. Of 
Civilians he felefted Pomponius Saturninusy jfr- 
rianusy and what others were the moft celebrated 
Oracles of the Law. To thcfe he opened his 
Soul, and was as privy to all their Concerns* 
He loved their Pcrfons, courted their Society, 
Vol. IL N and 
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and efpoufed their Intereft, without any difin- 

genuous Refervations of Craft or Defign. 

His Eftate was fo confpicuous, and his Man- 
ners fo endearing, that he was fure to be courted 
from the Selfifhnefs of a fingle Life, an Altera- 
tion of which was poffibly more a Compliance 
with the Importunity of others, than any Vehe- 
mence of his oWn Inclinations; however, he had 
Choice of offers, and Judgment to feleft the beift. 
Of his firft Wife we have but an obfcure Men- 
tion ; his fecond was Calphurniay whom Dowry 
and Parentage rendered an equal Match : Her 
he admitted to his Heart as well as Bed, and 
for an Inftance of his Fondnefs, has left us a 
Pair of uxorious, yet chafte Epiftles. It was 
the only Misfortune he ever complained of, that 
he had no Iffue by either of them. 

This Unhappinefs he contrived by the moft 
availing Method to repair ; for indeed he feemed 
in nothing to betray a ftronger Impetuofity of 
Defire, than to have his Name and Memory 
•utlive his Funeral ; and therefore he got not 
only a grateful Celebration from Martial^ and 
by a Hint of his own, an honourable Mention 
from Tacitus^ but tempted Eternity with many 
of his own Works, which deferved a longer Du- 
ration than moft of them have met with. Befide 
his Greek Tragedy and Elegies, in his Voyag« 
from Syrla^ he wrote a Book of HendecafyJ Ta- 
bles ; another of Demonftrative Orations ; fome 
Refledlions on the Sclf-Murder of Helvidius : 
A Colledlion of Epiftles, and a Panegyric upon 
the Emperor, of which the two laft only are re- 
fcued from that Oblivion which has fwallowed 
the other. 

When 
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When he was fatiated with the Buflnefs and 
Adulation of the Town, he would oft retire t© 
bis Country Seats, of which he had two moil: 
elegantly fituated, the one his Laurentine^ the 
other his Tufcan Farm ; where, in Imitation of 
the Primitive Confuls and Dictators, he read 
Nature in the Cultivations of Hufbandry, and 
thought his Dignity fo far from being ftairied bjT 
it, that he gave a Waggon for his Coat of Arms. 

We have better Proof how he lived, than 
when he died ; we have a moral Certainty for 
the one, but muft be content with Conje£lure 
for the othen His laftEpiftles feem to be thofe 
from Ppntus to the Emperor, and after his giving 
up this honourable Truft, we hear nothing con- 
fiderableof his Aftions from himfclf, or any other 
Hiftorian. It is recorded, that his Imperial Pa- 
tron rcfigned his Life about the Year of Cbrift 
{if Eufebius compute right) 119; whom it is 
likely he had no great Ambition to furvive ; and 
therefore we may prefum'e he left theWorld foon 
after the Lofs of that Comfort which liad been 
moft efFe6tual to have detained him in it. Yet 
, fome ( I imagine on more prefumptuous Grounds) 
date his Death in the twelfth of 2rdf/^«'s Reign : 
It is certain, thdit Eufehius then mention;s the 
Deceafe of 2l Pliny ^ but doubtlefs he means Pii'wy 
the Elder. 

This Writer ( fays Kinnet) gained not 
only a fluent Style, and a plaufible Delivery, 
which are but the Mechanifm of Oratory, but 
he had Uich an accurate Idea of Things, ^knew 
. fo well tlieir apt Reprefentation by Words, and 
underlbod fo completely the Influence of each 

N 2 Period 
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Period ott the Soul, that he ftill married his 
£xpreffions to his Argument, always reconciled 
his Auditory to his oubjeft, and never fpolce 
but to thofe Paffions he raifed^ He could in- 
ftruft SI Friend, that an Invention copious, and 
« free Elocution, might haply be the Talents 
6f an illiterate Confidence ; but an orderly Dif- 
lk>fiire, a due Turn of Figures^ a critical Mode 
•of Tranfition, and fuch other Secrets of Art 
Were only Acc|uiremcnts of the laborious and 
learned. Yet it was one of his Maxims, that 
Uic was the beft Rhetdriciift ; he having known 
many vrho had neither Parts nor Readmg, yet 
by affiduous Praftice had talked often till they 
ipoke well. 

He was ftich an Artift, continues the Dodor, 
at the Variance of ExprefTions, diat almoft in 
die fame Breath he could be fuller, and more 
acute, grave and flouri(hing, fo that his Ca-* 
rfencies made a DifTonance of Mufic, being al- 
ways unequal. His Endeavours herein, by 
Confeffion to a Friend, were, that he might fo 
contrive it, that by a different turning of Pe- 
liodS) he would have fomewhat to affe£b the 
moft Angular Reli& of each peculiar Palate, yet 
where his Siibjeft required a fteady even Pace, 
I^ W6uld ncvtr range, but keep devoutly to each 
Scheme of Languages, which is only proper to 
each diftinft Compbfition. Undoubtedly he was 
an accurate Mafter of all Styles, and feemed 
moft happy in the moft difficult, that of the 
Sublime; for the Exercife of which, he had 
that Argument which the great Longinus im- 
fiieA to be the moft fuitable, that of Panegyric^ 

Whcreii¥ 
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Wherein he completely fli tinned thofe Vices 
which fo nearly adjoin AfFefiation and Flatnefs. 
He could fly without foaring, and again walk 
without creeping ; he could reach where it was 
proper, and uoop where it was more becoming. 

Mr. Toland thus delivers the Charafter of 
Pliny : For what we call a happy Turn, Deli- 
cacv of Expreflion, and fpeaking only to the 
Bunnefs in Hand, no Modern comes near to 
V^m \ no more than in the Variety of his SuIh 
jeds, fuch as Intrigues of State, Points of Li* 
Cieratqre, and Hiftory, Queftions in Natural 
Philofophy, rural Pleafures, the Gonccrns of 
bis Frienas, and fome Triflies which he rendei^ 
^portant, 

Thb Chara^9»r of this Claffip is touched wtti^' 
Igreatcr Delicacy a;)d£x4<^)e^ bjMr.BlaciitKelL 
Ftiny the Younger is one of the tacft Wit$. tfcftt 
half has produced ; he is correA and ele^nt^ - 
has a florid and gay Fancy, tempered with MLa- 
turity and Soundnefs of Judgment. Every 
Thing in him is exquifltely fludied, and yet in 
general fpeaking every Tning is natural and 
cafy. In his incomparable Oration in Honour 
of Trajan^ he has frequent and furpdfing Turns 
of true Wit, without pJaying and tinkling upon 
Sounds : He hasexhaufted the Subje<5tof Pane* 

fyric, ufing every Topic and every Delicacy of 
'raife. 
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'T^ HI S Writer is fuppofed to have lived in the 
'■• Time of Antoninus PiuSj and has made 
himfelf famous by abridging the Hiftory written 
by Tragus Pompeius : His Hiftory begins at 
NinuSj Founder of the AJfyrian Monarchy, and 
comes down to the Time of Augujius \ but this 
Work, to the great Misfortune of the learned 
World, is loft, and it« Lofs is attributed to the 
Abridgment, which being written in a polity 
and elegant Style, was very probably the Reafon 
why that Age neglcded the Original, and ufing 
this only, their Succeflbrs totally flighted that. 
Nor is there any one, fays Vojfius^ among th« 
LatinSy who has more politely and elegantly 
contra£):ed the Hiftory of fo many Empires ; for 
he comprehends the Aftions almoft of all Nj^-. 
tions, from Ninus to Augujius. 

It is eafyto hazard a probable Conje£hircat 
the Time when Tragus Pompeius liviad, by what 
he hath faid in his forty- third Book, of his Pa- 
rents, who came from Gallia NarbonenJis\ where 
he declares his Grandfather to be made a Citizen 
of Rome by the Favour of Pompey the Great 
(whofe Sirname probably he took) during the 
wars of Sertorius ; and that his Father, after 
he had borne Arms under Caius Cafar (who is 
bere fuppofed to be the iirft Emperor who bore 
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that Name rather thsm Caligula) had the Honour 
to be his Secretary, and jointly to keep hisSea]« 
It is therefore thought thztTr &gusPempei us wrote 
his Hiftory under Augnjius and Tiberius^ having 
fpoken of the former at the End of the whole 
Work, It was divided into forty-four Books^ 
whbfe Number y^/;i has not changed any more 
than their Title, whi^h was the Philippic Hif- 
tory, becaufe (as it appears from the feventh to 
the one-and-fortieth Book) it was a continued 
Narrative of the Macidonian Empire, which 
owed its rife to Philip the Father to AUxander 
the Great. Thtopompus had written before fifty 
eight Books called Philippics^ which are quoted 
hy Atbetfaus zndDi&Jonts^ and by fome account- 
ed the Model which Tragus Pompeius followed, 
as Cicero imitating Demojibemsy named bis Ora^ 
tions PbiHppici \w^ much lefs Reafon. 

It is the received Opinion^ thaty»/%Vf made 
hii^Epitcnne (as was before faid) under the Reign 
oi Anteminus Piusy to whom it- is fuppofed he 
dedicated it, by his Preface, Siund adie^ Imp^ 
rator Antonine, non tarn cognofcendi quam emeit* 
dandi causa tranfinift, I know the Pafiage where- 
in that Emperor is mentioned, is differently inr 
terpreted, and fome have been perfuaded that 
be wrote after the Eftablifhrnept of the Roman 
Empire in Cenjiantinople^ becaufe of a Paffage in 
the Eighth Book, where he fpeaks of the Sove- 
reign rower of Greece, Gfaeciam etiam nunc^ 
(Sf viribus isf digmtatCj or bis terror umPrincipem. 
But that Expreffion may admit other Interpre-* 
tations, without a Neceffity of making him live 
two hundred Years later than he did, and in an 
fi^ which prodciced nothing fo polite and ele« 

gaut 



^Mt as al] we liave of this Author is* it is rU 
^kmlous to confound this Writer with ^^i^w the 
Martyr, as one Martin a F^lander does in \k\^ 
Chronicle 3 for the Manner in which the Hffto*^ 
iian treats the Ijradites in his iHC-and-thirtielfc 
Book, fliews him to%ean Heathen. TfaisEpi-^ 
tomizer of Trt>gu§ is cenfored hy ^ome, for mr 
troducing a few Digreffions in a Work fo oon^ 
cife and fliort as the Hiftory lie writes. The 
ifirft is found in the Beginning of his fecond 
Book, where the Scythians and Egyptians have a 
Debate on a Point of 4Ionour, m what relates 
to their Antiquity^ 4)ofh of them pretending t<r 
iiave fufficient Reafons to c^ll themfelves the 
moft ancient People of the Earth : T-he feconA 
is in the twentieth Book, on the SubjetS; q^ 
Pythagorasy whofe Birth, Voyages, Learning,, 
"Virtues and Deafh he defccibesV without for- 
getting the Misfortune which happened to his 
Difcrptes,. tbreefcore .of whom were .burnt in: 
CrHon^ and the reft exiled. Whence one may' 
conclujde,. fays La Mothe^ that ali^rts ofDir- 
greffions are jiot to be condemned, when Ss^ 
eminentaik Author as 5^^«j who cpn^rafted in* 
fc little a Space^ the Hiftory of the TvranfadlionS' 
©f two thoufand Years, (which are reckoned! 
from Ninusy the Founder of the JJfyrian Mo- 
narchy, to the Emperor Augujim) made no- 
Difficulty fometimes toamufe himfelf this Way 
ypon an agreeable Subjeft. 

But though jf^/;i*s Manner of Writing is 
fo excellent, that it wa» deemed worthy the 
AUguftan Age, rather than that of the y/«/i?«/wj,, 
his Elegancy of Style cannot atone for his Mif- 
tftkes in. Hiftory- Pererius has eonvidled him 

N 5 ©£ 
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of many Errors in Reference to the fews^ in 
his Commentaries upon Daniel -^ and Vopifcus 
places him in the Rank of Hiftorians, who 
could not avoid romancing. That which he 
cannot be excufed in, is his Chronology, where 
he is fo much miftaken, that he is not always 
to be depended on. And that which makes his 
Fault the greater, is, that the Reputation of 
TrogusPompeiuSy and theEfteem which all the 
Ancients had for him, oblige Men to think that 
.thofe Mifcomputations in the Series of Time, 
are rather of die Copy than the Original, or of 
the Abbreviator rather than the primitive Au- 
thor; which is the common Sentiment of thofe, 
who have laboured moft in the beft Editions of 
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JufiiKi Nods Variorum & Job, Geo. Gr^enjii. Lugd. 
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A. 

jCHJLLEIDy a Poem by Statius^ Page 338- 

-^ jEUus Verusj his Refped for Ovid'% Art of 
Love, 295. 

JEneidj an Account of that Work, 228. A 
~ perfect Poem, 232. 

Mfchylusy where born, his Parents, 85. Ac- 
cufed of Blafphemy, 86. Had his Life faved 
by his younger Brother, ibid. Retires to 
S/V/'/y, ihid^ His Death, Funeral, and Epi- 
taph, 87. His Works, ihid. He reforms 
the Stage, 88. His Tragedies enrolled with 
the Afhenian Laws, ibid. 

Mfculapius^ fojourned with Sophoclesy 93. 

Mfopy turned into Iambic Verfe by PhadruSy 
269. 

Mthra^ 2. 

N 6 Agathon^ 
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JgatboHy beloved 1)y Euripides^ X05« 
Agave y a Play written by StatiuSj 337 • 
Alcaus^ his Difcourfe with Sappbo^ 47* His 
Birth, 55. A Defender of Public Liberty, 
56. Taken Prifoner by Pittacusy ibid. An 
Inftance of his Cowaraice, 58* The Cha« 
rader of his Writings, 59, 60, &c. Another 
of the Name, 61 • His extraordinary Death, 
62. 
Jlceftisy a Poet, his Difcourfe witK Euripides^ 

IXC. 

Alcibiadesj a Story t>f him^ 15. 
Alexander the Great, his Regard (or Horner^ i6. 
His Opinion of Homer and Hefiod^ 37 • Savms 

the Houfc of Piifia^ ajTi&^f^^x, .76/ 
Alixander Sever us y his Efteemfor^/rg^//, 235. 
JUphmfiy KingofNapUsy hisRefpe6k forOx;/V:» 

296. 
Amtkias the Brother of^fchylusy 85* 
j^/^^^/n^j.inftitutes Funeral Games^ 36. 
AnacreoYiy faid to be ii\ love with Sapp£oj 48* 

His Birth and Pali^ems, 164, 65. liis Cha- 

rafter, 70. Is cenfured by Vvidy 65. A 

lover ot Boys, 66> 67. ijeQ>iied Mbney^ 

67. ' Called the Wife, Hid. is choakcd by 

a Grape-ftone, 71* 
,AnaxagoraSy inAr\i£is EkripideSy i03^ 
Arttigonus G(fnatusy his CbsLT^L&try 163, 
:yf»jr/ttJConfpires agairrft theLife oitocrateSy 126. 
ApMnariSy a^i ET^imm of his, 230. 
Apolhy sirufwcrs in Iambic V^rfe, 103. Con- 

fulted upon the Fateof £ar/f/^(?j, ibid. 
Apollonius Rhodiusy Sicholar to Callimachu 5 ^ 158. 

A Native of Alexandria^ ibid* Librarian to 

Ptolemy Euer^etes^ 159. 

Atratut^ 
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jtratus^ finifhed a Copy of the Odyfley, 17* , 
His Birth, his Parens and Profef&on, 163^ 
164* He writes upon Aftrology, 164. Fa- 
miliar with ThiscritkSy Hid. nb Chanu£ler^ 
ibid. 

AuhelauSy King ofMacedmia^ entertains Mtiri* 
pidesf io6» 

Arellius Pufcus^ Mafter to Ovid^ 282. 

jtrgonautica^ %l?o&m hy ApcUonius^ 158. 

Argonauts^ their Voyage defcribed by Lycophr^fiy 
159. Their Hiftory, x6o. 

jtfijiarchus^ publifbefr Homer's Works, 16. 

Ariftophanes^ his Father an Athenian^ 125. An 
Enemy to Tyr^nny^ 126. An Account of 
his Enmity to Sacrates^ 127. A Writer of 
the old Comedy, a 28. firs Works, his 
Deadi and Epitaph by 'Plato^^ 130. His 
Charafter, 132. Is blamed hy Cicero ^ 1 30. 
Cpndemmd by Plutarch^ 131, Compared 



with Meni^nder^ 172. A Char-afker of his 
Comedies, /^/i/. His Style, 135. His Cha- 
ra£):er by Mr. Rimer^ 136. Ue is a Cham- 



pion for Public Liberty, ibid.. Compared 

with MenandeTy 187. 
Art of Poetry by Iforaee^ 245. 
AthinSy ^<?;«^r's Works pubiiihed there, 15.. 
Augu/iuty Patron to Virgiiy 224^ Preferves his 

Works, 229. Patron to PhadruSy 269. 
Aureliusy his Charadler by CatuUui^ 213. 
Aufoniut^ Birth and Education, 360. Raif(^d 

to the Confulfhip, 362. He was a Chriftiar)> 

364. His WodLS and the Cbar^wler of them^ 

366. 
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B. 

Bacorty Lord, his Chara£^er of Pindar^ 79. 
Baillety his Charafter oi AufantuSy 366. 
Bar hit on y invented by Jlcausy 55^ 
Barihiusy his Charafter of Propertiusy 266, Of 

Lucariy 315. Oi Valerius Flaccusy 359. 
Bathyllusy Dcloved by Anacreoriy 66. 
Battusy Founder of Cyrene^ 15 1 • 
JBflry/^, his Remarks upon Sappho and jfnacreofiy 

68. Upon Lucretiusy 204. His Apology for 

Catullus y 219. 
Berenirey her Hair made a Conftellation, 154. 
Bilbilisy Martial born there, 35Q. 
Blondely his Chara£ler of Horacty 244. 
Boileau\ Chzr^&:er of Homer; 21. Of Sophocles y 

97. Of Terencey 191. 
Borrichiusy his Charafter of Hefiody 43. Of 

Euripidesy 112. Of Oppiaity I72, Of Ovid's 
' Metamorphofis, 296. Of Senecay 306. Of 

Statiusy 338. Of Valerius FlaccuSy 359. 
Briety his Charafter of Lucretiusy 202. Oi 

AuJoniuSy 366. 
Browriy his Chiivziker of Oppiany 173. 
Bucolic Yeifcy invented hj Theocritusy 139. 
Burnet y Dr. his Charafter of £«rr^/i«j, 211. 

C. 

Caciliusy a comic Poet, his Charafter, 185. 
Cafary Julius y his Charafter of 7>r^«r^, 191. 
Caligula y an Enemy to Virgil y 235. 
CallimachuSyhorninCyreney 151. Entertained 
by Ptolemy PhiladelphuSy 1.52. Writes his 

Father's 
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Father's Epitaph, 151. Compofes an Elegy 
upon Berenice's Hair, 153. Objeftions to 
his Writings, 155, 156. 
Cafauborij his Apology for Perfius^ 323. 
Cajfandroy her Hiftory, 146. 
CatOy his Behaviour at the Floral Games, 354, 
Catullus^ tranflates a Poem of CallimachuSy 2i,8* 
His Works, ibid. His Defcent and Educa- 
tion, 213. His Amours, 214. His Death, 
216. Lampoons 'Julius Cafar^ 217. An 
Account of his Works, 218. Compared 
with Martial^ 21Q. Is cenfurcd for Lewd- 
nefs, 220. Is called the Learned^ 221. 
Cento Nuptialisy an Account of it, 366. 
Cercolus^ Hufband to Sappho^ 49. 
Charinay Wik of Euripides., 104. 
Chryfojiome^ an Admirer oi Jrijiophanesy 136. 
Ciceroy his Efteem for Euripides^ 1 1 1 . Cor- 
rects the Works of Lucretius, 202. 
Cimoriy brings the Bones oiThefeus to Athens, 92* 
Gifaniusy his Account of Ovid, 293* His 
Charafter of Ovid, 289. 
Claudia, thcWifc of Statiusy herCharaft^r, 336, 
Claudian, his Bii'th and Education, 370, His 

Works, and their Charafter, 375. ^c. 
Cleobulus, ht\o\zA hj Anacreon, 67. 
Clito, Xh^Mot\itto\ Bur ipides, 102. 
Clouds, the Comedy of the Clouds by Arijlo^ 

phanesy 135, 
Comedy, an Account of the Old Comedy, 128. 

Thq Progrefs of its Improvement, 1 30. 
Corinna, obtained a Prize from Pindar, 75. 
Corinna, Miftrefs to Ovid, 289. 
Cornutus, TmXox to Lucan^ 310. AndtoPrr- 
ftus^ 320. 

Cowley^ 
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Cnvlty^ hisCharader ttAiacremj 71. ini^sred 

with Finiar\ Mnfe, %7^ 
CratinuSy 128* 

Crinitusj hisCfaaiaEfeer afCatuUks^ 220* 
CritbiiSy 5. 

Cruciusj bis Character of FUutus^ 1S2. 
Ofrus^ a£ival oiHrn-au^ &53» 

D. 

DirniafagoraSi a* 

Ducamnichusj whifi^diw EunfiAs^y fo6v 

DfibV, Miftrefs to Tibuluis^ 058. 

Dionyjius HaUcarna&us^ kis Charader of //«- 

m^, 20. OSSimoMtdiy^ 123. 
Dionyjfiusy the Geographer, i£riB«^ 
Dithyramhicks^ ufed i>y Pindar j 8a. 
DivfrMum^ introduced in Tragedy, g6« 
-Domitius Marfus, his£pitaph upon ?1^i///i^,2»58.^ 
Donatus^ his Character of iPVri^i/, 2^13. 
Doveiy bring Ambrofia to Juprttr^ 2. 
Drydeuy faisCharadier oi Mfchylusy, 90. Of Set- 

pboclesy 100. Of 7i^tf4i7?«j, 142. Of Ha- 

racij Z4iib* Of Lucan^ 317^ 

Eclogue^ a Defcriptfon of that Poem, I40» 
JF/^, Pindar*s Vcrfes £» called, 76. 
Elegy y the Nature o(f it, 259. 
Epicharmusy an Account of him, i^Si. 
Epigram^ a Definition of it, 218. 
Ephnenidesy a Tragedy of Mfehylus^ 88. 
Epijiles ofCvidy politely written, 295. 
ErafmuSy hIsCharafter of Tir^wcv, 190. 
Evel'triy his C\i2iiz&tt of Jjucretiusy 204. 
£i4^olis^ his Death, i29« 

Evreniond\. 
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Ew^emofuPsCcnfiiro of TiTfnUj 194. OiSimca^ 

307- 
Euripidesy an Jthenian^ his Parents, loa* 

Brought up inExercifes of Aftivity, 103* Is 
called the Dramatic Philofopher, 104. Ob- 
tained the Name of the Woman- Hater, /A. 
A Lover of the Poet Agatban^ 105. Is torn 
to pieces by Dogs, 106. Honoured after 
Death, 107. A Cenotaph turn erected to him 
ibid. Is accufcd of Penury and Blafphcmv, 
108. AnAccount of his Works, iiOyi^fc* The 
Original of his Works prcferved in Altxan^ 
driay 96. Compared with ^^//ki^J^/, iii« Is 
cenfured by the Critics,. 113. 
Butythusy a Friend to Plmdrut^ 269* 

F. 
FaJH.oiOvidy ati elegant Poem, 295. 
fedofiy Dr. his Remarks upon Pindar, 81 • 
F€vntp M, k^ his Qii^x2&er 6f Pindar^ 8o. Of 

GaUsmavitti^ 155, Of ApQU^nius^ i6l. Of 

(^pian, tjv 
PevTiy Mifs /#, her Charaflcr of AnacrtoHy 70 

Of AriflopbaneSy 134. Of CalUmachuSy 155. 
FlaviuiVirpnius^ Tutor to Lucan^ XiO^ 
Fleece^ theExpedition of the Golden Fleece writ* 

ten by A^oUonius^ 158. The Fable of the 

Golden I^ leece explained, i6o. 
Fulvia Stfenn4iy Mother XoPerfiu^ 31-9. 
FuriuSy a Friend to T/r^/i^, 185. 

• • 

G, 

Galiy his Account of HonuTy 23. 
Galtuiy a Writer of Elegies, 227. 
'Gmnfs^ tbeGr^smr9|immc>rtalitodbjF/'/;uifrt^6. 

Gdorgtcis 
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Georgicks of Virgil^ an Account of them, 232- 
GifaniuSy his Charafter of Z«a-^f/«j, 207. 
GifelinuSy his Opinion oi Aufonius ^niClaudiany 

364. 
Grot i us ^ hisCharader of //i/w^r, 19. 

Gyraldusj his ChzrzAer of jfriJiophaMSy 125. Of 
jlpoUomuSy 161. Of Lucan, 317. Of Mar- 
tial, 355. 

H. 

Hadrian J zn Enemy to Claudtafty 371* 

Halieutica, a Poem written by 0/>^/^/i, I7I»" 

Haft's Chzrz&er of Terence, 191. 

Harvey, Dr. his Saying of /^/V^/7, 235- 

Heinftus, \i\sQ\i2X2i&xx of Hefiid, 4 J. Of CaU 
limachus, 156. Of Terence, 190. 

Heliodorus, 2. 

Hercules, the Manner of his Death, 149. 

Hefi9d, an Account of his Death, ^o.- The 
Names of his Parents, 33. His Kmdnefs to 
his Brother, 26. His Contention with /f^m^, 
(7. His Children, /A/V. The Manner of his 
>eath, his Tomb and Epitaph, 39. Mono* 
ments in honour of him, ibid/ An Account 
of his Works, 40, 41. The Charad^er of 
his Writings, 42, &c, 

Hiero, King of Syracufe, 75. His Charafter, 
138. Demands of5/m«»/^^j what God is, 119. 

Hipparcffus, a Friend to Anacreon, 68. 

Homer, I. his Birth, 2, tfc Parents, ib. Poetical 
Genealogy, 3. Reafon of his -Name, ibid. 
HisBlindnefs, 4. Sets up a School of Poetry, 
9. His Deatii, ibid. Is taken fof a Mad- 
man, ibid. Difputes about the Place of his 
Birth, IQ. About hisParents, ibid. About 
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his Name, 11. 'Why Q2\\tAMaonideSy id. 
An Account of his Works, 12. His Rhap- 
fodies, why fo called, 13. The firft Edition 
of his Works, 14. His Works digcfted, tb. 
Tranflated, 16. His Charafter, 17, ^c. 
The Veneration paid him by the Ancients, 
25. His Poems faid to be written without 
Defign, 27. Called a Plagiary, ibid. His 
Works banifhed from Pto^'s Commonwealth, 

Homerium^ lO. ^ 

Horace J born at Venufmmy 237. His Refpeft 
for his Father, 238. Flies fhamefully at PZ'/-^ 
lippi', ibid. Is introduced toVirgily Mecanas^ 
and Augujiusj 239. His Death, 240. Hid 
Temper and Perfon defcribed, 241. Hif 
Works, ibid. His Style and Character of his 
Writings^ 242, 243.* Could have compofcd 

• »n Epic Poem, 245. His Compliment to 77- 
huUm^ 249. 

//j^/ff, Miftrcfs to Propertius^ 262. 

V 

I. 

/>ij, the Name of aPoem written bvOv/rf, 292. 
Idyllia of TbiocritHf, an Account of them, 1391 

IMthilh^ Miftrefs td Catullus^ 214. 

julia^ celebrated by Ovid under the Name of 
Corinna^ 289. 

yuvfnalj born at Jquinum^ 34t. Writes hi* 
Satires, 342. Is fent to Egypt^ {bid. Returns 
to Rome, 343, His Charaftcr, 344. His 

• Works, ibid, Compared with Horace, 346, 
tf'/ej. . 
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. L. 

LaliuSy aFriecd toTerence^ 1 88. Affifted him 
in the Comedy of the Self-Tormentor, 189. 

Lambinus, his Chara£ter of Lucretius^ 205* 

Lefiia^ Miftrefs to CatuUusy 214* The Sifter 
ofClodiusj 215. 

Leucati^ 51. 

Lipfiusj ills Chara£)«r of Plautui^ ijg* Of 
ilbuljusj 260. Of Frotertius^ 266. 

Livius Andrenicus^ the firfTZrtf//if Comedian, his 
Charader, 177, 

LoHginus^ his Charader of Pindar j 78. Of 
Mfchylusj 88. Of ApoUomus^ 160. 

Lever's Leapj 52. 

hucan^ hisramily, his Birth, 309* His Edu- 
cation and Improvement, 310. His Hatred 
toNiro^ 311. HisDeath, 313* AnAccount 

. of his Works, 314. The Charadier of tbenh 

LuciUus^ aPoet, an Account of him, 246* 

Lueretiusy his Family, andReafon of his Name, 
196. Studies the ^^Vwr^tfwPhilofophy, 197 
. His intimate Friends, 198. His Death, and 
theManner of it, 199. HisAddrefs toV^nxs^ 
2100. His Works, 201. Writ his Poem in 
his Diftra£tion, 203. His Character, 204, 
tff. Compared vfithEnmus SindFirgily 205. 
His Poem is condemned, 206, 

lycophron^ his Birth, Family and iDeath^ 1^5. 
His Works, 146. The Foundation of his 
Poem explained, 147. Is called the Muddy 
and Myfterious, 148. His Charadler, 149. 

Lycurgus, brought Homer's Works intp Greece^ 
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Lyntfi beteved 'by Alcausy 58. Defcribed bjr 

Cicero^ 59. 
Zyrics^ P/ffi6r the Father of thatVerfe, 73. 
Lyfandery permits the Burial of Sophocles^ g6* 

M. 
Map^obius^ his Account of Lucretius^ 205. 
Jidaia^ the Name of Firgil's Mother, 222. 
Mamurra^ his Charafter, 216. 
Maniliusy his Charadler of Theocritus^ 141. Iri 

what Age he lived, 271. His Name, 272. 

Flourifhed under Auguftus^ £73* His Family 

274. His Works, 275. Their Charafter^ 

277. Is addicted to the Stoics^ ibid. His 

Knowledge in Aftrology, 280. 
Maratus^ beloved by Tibul/uij 252. 
Marcellay the Wife of Martial, 351. 
Mareftus, his Charafter of Pr«/>^r//«j, 265. 
Martial, hisCharaacrof^iV^//, 235. Of Pro* 

fertius, 262. His Bii*th, intended for the 

B^*"} 350* His Works, 351. His Charac^ 

ter, 352. 
Mecanasy a Patron to Virgil, 226. 
Medea, zTrsigedy of Euripides, iii, 
MeUftgenes, zi^zmc of Homer, j6. 
Memmius, convifted of Bribery, 199. AnAcr 

count of him, 202« 
Menalippus, 4^ 
Menander, a Writer of the new Comedy, I3i, 

HisChara£ter, I32» His Style and Writings, 

187. 
Mentes, 6. 

Mejfala Corvinus, a Patron to Tibullus, 240. 
Metamorphojis of Ovid, faid to be copiect from 

P^irthenius^ 296. 

Miinnermu$^ 
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Mimnermus^ an Account of him^ 263. Is quot-* 

ed by Horace^ 264. 
Morhojiusj his Chara£ter oi Martial^. 355. 

N. 
Naples J Virgil ftudies there, 230. 
Natalis^ betrays Seneca^ 302. 
Naugerius^ his Averfion to Martial^ 219.. And 

to Staiius J 337. 
Neara^ Miftrefs to TibulluSy 250. 
Nemeftsy Miftrefs to TibuUuSy 251. 
^rr^, hisUfage of S^»/f^, 303, HisFondnefs 

for Poetry, 307. 
Nicandir^ aGreekPoetj 166. 
Nontmsy a Greek Poet, 175. 

O. 

OAavia falls into a Swoon at the Kfearing of 

fome Verfes of Firgil, 228. 
Ode^ the Character of it, 241, Odes of Vi<3:ory, 

76. 

Oaji//ey of Homer, 7. Where compofed, 9. 

Oedipus Coloneus^ a Tragedy hy Sophocles^ 95. 

Oppi&nt an Account of h is Fami[y, and the Place 
of his Birth, 170. Applies himfejf to Poetry 
171. His Works, ibid. TheManner of his 
Death, ib. Honours paid to him, ib. Cha- 
racter, 172. Copied^ from the Book oijob^ 

173- 
Ovul, his Character of Alcceus, 60. OiCalli- 

machus^ I56. Of Lucretius^ 20I* HisElegy 
uponTibu/IuSy 259. His Family, and Begin- 
ning of his Studies, 282. His Acquaintance 
with Men of Learning, 283. Addifted to 
Plcafure, 284. Finifhes his Heroic Epiftles 
5 and 
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and Fa/ii^ 285. He throws his Metamor^ 
Jis into the Fire, 287. Is banifhed, ibid. 
TheReafons of his Banifliment examined, 
288. Applies in vain to be recalled, 289. 
Defires his Afhes might be carried to Rome^ 
290. His Works ana their Charafter, 2^2, 
fcfc'. Compared with Tibullus and Frofertiusy 
294. His Pen difcovered, 297, 

P. 
Pan^ danced at Pindar* % Birth, 74. 
Particulo^ a Friend to Phadrus^ 269. 
Pater cuius ^ his Charafter oi Hejiod^ 43. 
Pauly St. cites anExpreffion iiomJratusj 165. 
Paulina^ Wife to Seneca j 361. Refolves to die 

with her Hufband, 303. Is prevented by 

Neroj 304. 
Paufanias^ celebrated hy Simonides, 116. 
PericleSy rebukes Sophocles for his Love of Boys, 

94. 
PerillayWik to Ovid, 284. " 
Perraulty his Opinion of Homer ^ 27. 
Perfiusy born at Volterra, 319. Profeffes the 

Stoic Philofophy, 320. His Friends, and 

the Manner of his Death, 321. His Works 

322. Compix^Avf'ithy uvenal 2inA Horace y 323. 

The Reafori of his Obfcurity, 324^ Called 

the Blind and Dark Poet, 325. 
Phadrusy his Account of Si?nonideSy 121. A 

TThracian taken Captive by O^aviusy 268. 

Tindured with Vanity, 269. His Charafter, 

270. ' 
Phanomenay 2, Voem h/ jfrctusj 164. 
Phaon^ . beloved by Sa phoy 49. .Aa Account 

of him, ibid* 

Pi h'.nony 
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PhiUman, his Saying concerningEuripiJesy I08. 

Pindar J his Birth and Parents, 73. Fed by a 
Swarm offices, 74. His Guide in Poetry, 
Hid. Honours paid to him, 75. His Death, 
76. An Account of his Works, 77. Titles 
given him by the Ancients, 79. The Cha- 
rafter of his Writings, 80. 

Pijiftratusy cdlleded Romeros Works, 15. 

Piihausy the fir&FuhliOicr of Phadrusy 270. 

PlaUy recommends JriJiophamSy 130. 

Plautusy his Birth and Parentage, and Reafofi 
of his Name, 177. Reduced to grind at a 
Mill, 178. The Number of his Comedies, 
ibid. His Death and Epitaph, 179. Com- 
pared with Tir^w^^, 181. Condemned by/Zi- 
race^ 181. 

Piinyj hishctttr concerning Siliusltalicus^ 329. 
Concerning Martial, 352. 

Plutarch y condemns Ari^ophanesy 132. 

Poggius, the firftPublimer of Manilius, 271. 

Polycrates, Tyr2int of Samos, 66. A Friend to 
Anacrton, 68. 

Portius Latro, Preceptor to Ovidt 283. 

Prifeus, a Friend to Martial, 351. 

Propertius, his Opinion of Callimachus^ 154. 
l)is Family and Acquaintance, 262. His 
Death ana Works, 263. Compared with 
Tibullus andOv/rf, 265. HisCharafter, 266. 

Ptolemy Phtladelphus, preferves the Originals of 
the old Tragedians, iii. 

Pitheusy a triumphal Poem made upon him by 
Pindar, 77. 

^intilian, his Chara&er of Pindar, 78. Of 

Euripides, li2. Of Simonides, 123. Of The6^ 

5 critus. 
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critus^ 130. Of jtpolhnius, 160. Of Aratus^ 
165. Oi Ttrence, 191. Of Lucretiur^ 205. 
OfTtbullus^ a6o. Of Lucan^ 315. Of f'a- 
Jcrius Flaccusj 357. 

R. 

i2tf^/>, ThePunifhmentoftheRadifh, 62. 

Rapirtj l^sCharader of Anacnon^ 70. Of Pin* 
doTj 79. Of Mfcbylus^ 89. Of Sophocles^ lOO. 
Of Ari^opbanesy 133. Of Apolloniusj 161. 
OfOppiatij I'll. Of Terence^ 192. Of Iff* 
racii 241. Of Tibullus^ 259. Of Ovid'^ 
Epiftles, 295. Of Seneca^ 306. Of SiSus 
Italicusy 333. Of Statiusy 339. Of Juvinal^ 

348. 
Rhodope^ an Account of her, 48. 

Rimer y. his Character of /frijhphanesy 136. 

Rufinusy an Account of him, 373. 

S. 

Salmafiusj hxsOizxzditr of MfchyluSj 89. 

Sappho^ her Birth, Parents, and Acquaintance, 
47. Her Brothers, 48. Her Marriage and 
Female Favourite^, 49. In Love with Pham^ 
. /^. Her Death, 51* An Account of her 
Works, 52. Their Char ailer, 53. Two of 
the Name j 54. 

Scaliger^ his Judgment of Homery 29. Of ^-^<7- 
cre^n^ 70. Of JriJiophaHeSy 135. Of Cfiili^ 
macbuSy 1$$. OfOppiatty 172. Of Plautus^ 
182. Of ?Vr^f^, 190. Of Catullus y 7,to. 
Of Virgiiy %xi. Of/fortfn?, 242. OfTibul- 
luty a60k UfOvidy ioj* OS Seneca y*. 006. 
Yojl.il O Of 
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Of LvcMH^ 315. Of Ptrfaa^ 3^4. OfSta^ 
^^h 339* ^^ Martktl^ 355. Of Vakriui 

. .Baccfis^ 358. 

&ipio Jfncifkusj a Friend to T'/tmp^, ^9S* 

SeUefij czllsOvid a great Canon Lawyer, 295* 

Senecay born ztCorauia^ 298. His Family and 
Relations, 299. Is accufed of Adultery and 
bani£bed, 300. Tutor -to JV!fi^ U^. His'gtes^ 
lEitches, 201. TheMapnerofliisDeath.) 304. 

iiciliansj tCeir KdTpeA for the Tragedies ot'Eu" 
rif'tdity II "i* 

^Uhis Italicusy his Family and the Reafon of his 
Kame, 327* He is fent into -^tf» 33^. . b 
complimented hy Martial^ 328. Writes an 
£i)ic Poem^ 332. His ^orks, .and their 
Charader, ^33. 

Simonidesj preferred to Mfihylus^ '86. Born at 
Ciosy an Account of his Parents, a 1 6. Won 
the Prize £pomi^Ay/«x, 147. Preferved twice 
from Death, iiS. Thelnventor of local Me- 
mory, ih. Saved by aDream, ih. His Ad- 
vice to Paufaniusy no. Is exceeding cove- 
tous, 120. He letiheMuiefioiit^ hire, i2r. 
His two Trunks, ibid^ He is Ihipwr^^ckcd, 
his Deaih, JBurial, and Tomb, 123. . His 
Works, the Chaiadter of them, ib. 

SocratiSy an admirer ofJ^ipidn^ i^j^. Severely 
treated hy Arifiophanesy 126. 

Scphocles, preferred to ^Jchylus^ 86« {{is Birth, 
Parents, his Education, ai. Celebr^ales the 
ViSory ofSalamiSi ib. Inftrufted hy M^fxby 
lus, 92. Wins the Prize of Poetry from 
Mfchylusy 93. ti^rcuUs app ars to him in a 
]Dreain« ib. Incanes ti' ti)e Love of Boys, 
f4* His opinioa of W\iiiQa» ib. Ac^uiod 

. . by 
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bj.his $ojM 9fii ftMa^Wt 9$* Hjs Death 
>|nd 9ur^2|l». ii^. Higb ImpffDvieinent of Tra^ 
gedy, ^6. His Work3» ib. DJftinguUhed 
%Yf(iri^U 97* Kta\A2XiQn between bim and 
4f^ifii4^9^f Compared with £uripjd£S9^. 
ii^ius^ ^Ht9$,ioLHwQ^ i>fZiyrw'8BirthrDay, 
, 3jOr^ T^iMin ^Xj^'^Pf^.^^' fia favour with 

. J^> ^* JfiiJPejMth iindiCftarafter^ 338^ ar^. 
Siraio^ his Charadeir of /ii;i9i«ri j& 
Strad^tj i^isOpiniori of Xttc#ib 317* OiStatiusj 

388- 

5/y/f, the Style of iy^»f^r, 22. 

Suipiciay complimented by TilMlluSy t$u 
Sjk/^9 of St0iu/y their Charaifter, 3-37* 

■ T. ■ 

'Temphj Sir fnilSamy his Account x^fMomer^ 23., 

OfVtrgiU 235. 
SHrr/wr^, compared particularly with Plautut^ 181. 

AnAfricauy 184. HisPerfondefcribed, 1^5, 
: An4<^alji^ie8^,l86.. At vi^hatTiweihewrotr 

hisPIayS) 186. ^fisxoyf^UcgaJIdtnandiryiijy. 

TheSucp^fsof hi^ComedifSi 187. He is faid 

to be^affifted by,^(»i(ftw,aml Lalm^ 188. . His 

Death, 190. liisCiiarader^ 191^ 192* His 

Stile, 193, 

2iiwritui^ bom ztSyracjf^<9 a 38 . An Account 

:Of his/^'/Zrn, .139, PttttOTa violent Death, 

i^4» An Account andChara<Sterpf hisWrit- 

in^ii, ,ibid. Compared with Virgil^ 141. His 

\Dulei^» 142. His Charader by FontefnlLf^ 

**> 

O a . The/eKty 
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Tbifius^ hisReliques brought to Athens^ 92. 

TliJ^is^ 87. The firft who taught Tragc^ ac- 
cording to Art, 96. 

Tihullusj his Defcent, and the Reafen of his 
Name, 249* An Account of bis Amburs, 
250. Addided to criminal Love, 252* At*- 
tends Afiffala into Syria^ 254. His'Epitapfa, 
255. 'follows Mejfala into Ajukahj wid. 
no Friend to Courts, 25 j. His Desithy 2 j8« 
His Works, 261. 

TimoleWy his Epitaph, by SimonideSj 124* 

Tom! J the Place of Ovid's Baniihment, 287. 

Tragedy^ the Definition, Beginning, iind Pro- 
grefs.of it, 96* 

Turnebusy his<Chara<Si€r of ProperiiuSy 266. Of 

MartiaU 355- 
Tyndaridesy an Appearance of them, 117. 

Titiusy beloved by TUuUusy 252. Pamiliar 

with Jlaracfy 253. 

• * ... 

f^lerius Flaccns^ liisLile and Death, 357, Aii 
Account of his Poem, ^581 

ValgitUy aPoeti his Opinion of Terence^ 189. 

^rr^, .his Charafler of PA?«i!ia, 179. OfTV- 
.renuy 191. . 

Vavajfory hisCharafter of PerJiuSy 325* 

Virgtly compared withj^em^r, 25. HisRefpeft 
for Hefiod^ 35. FfOr ThfocritU'fiy 139.' Copies 
from Jpollonius^ 161. An Account of his 
Birth andDefcent, 22ai Is fent toCremonay 
223. HisPatrons, 224. Is' in danger of his 
Life, 225. The Rieafon of his Name, ibid, 
Iscenfured for theLoveof Boys, ib. Writes 
-.2 •- ^ his 
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hisGgorgUis^ 227- Writes his jE/ie!d^ 228. 
His Death, 229. Orders his jEneis to be burnt. 
Hid* An Account of his Perfon and Temper, 
230» His Will, ibid* Not infenfible of Love, 
231 • His Works and Charafter, ibid, £sff. 
Compared with Homery 233. Honours paid 
him at Romiy ibid. 

Umbritiusy a Friend to Juvenal^ 341. 

Foffiuiy his Remark upon Pindar^ 76. Upon 
PlautuSy 179* Upon Hcrace^ 246. Upon 
SiMcaf 299* Upon Perfiusy 325. Upon 
Mkrti^lp 35 6» 

X. 

JKii;V» not written by MartlaJy 352. 
JTenccliSf a wretched Poetafter, no. 

Zenodctusy publifhes /Zlrm^r's Works, x6. 
ZMusy 10. The Reafon and Manner of his 
Death, 30. 
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A. 

jSP^^^^f WsCharaSer otDetnofthents^ 47. 
•^^^ AgafbiaSy his Epigram uponFlutarchyii;]^. 
Agjriuniy Diodorus hom\X\ittt^ 6a. 
jfldus Manutiusy his CJiaraftcr of P^/tfrca/«Xi 20 j . 
jtlpbonfoy King of Jrrazdriy hisEfteem foTLivyy 

i()U IscuredofaDiftemperbyreading^M/n- 

tusCurtiuSy 207. 
jtmiternumy Saluft born there, 123. 
jtmmoniusy Tutor to Piutarchy 100- 
Anaxagorasy Tutor to Thucydidesy 18. 
Jnjtales Velleianiy a valuable Piece of Learning, 

202. 

JntipateryYixsChzxzQitt of DmofiheniSy j^i. His 

Saying of him, 46. 
JntipboHy Fnctptox to Thucydides, 19. 
JpolUnius Tjoiucusy a Story of him, 93. 

O 4 J/ppian^ 
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jlppiariy his Defcent and Preferments, 8o. An 
Accountof hisWorkS) 82. Their Character, 
84. 

Jlpronianusy the Father of Dio Caffiys^ 86. 

jiratusy his Poem tranfl^ted by Cicero^ 164. 

Jrnuphisy an Egyptian^ 94. 

j/rriany his various Honours and Preferments,74v 

. His Writings, 75. Publilhes ikkzEncbiridUn 
of Epi^etus J ib, TbeChara&er of his Wri- 
tings, 7^- 

Afmius Polite^ cenfures the Style of Livy^ 192. 

Augiiflus'^ F^herld, 89. His Chara^r of Ci-^ 
i'eroy 170. 

Jd« • 

BajUy hisCharaAer ofTackus^ 224* His Vin- 
dication of Suetoniusy, 253. 

Bibulus^ Coriful with Julius Cafar^ 144* 

Blackwellj his Chara6ter of Pliny^ 269. 

Bcdinus^ his Character of Polyhius^ 60. Of 
Diodorusy 64. Of Dionyjiusy 70. Of Appian^ 

82. 
Boileau^ his Account of Arrian^ 75- 
Braftda$^ overcome by Thucydides^ 20. 
Bruvoy fupplies the two firft Books of ^tnius 

Curiiusy 205. 

C. 

C<f //a5 Secundus €unoy his Charafter of Appiofiy 

84. . 

Calenusy a famous Orator abufed hy Dio^ 91. 
C^af/'z, a Gentleman of this City, aStoryof him, 

igi. 

^ CalliJlhencSy 
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CaUifthines^ rariousAccountsof bis Death) 77. 
Cal/mrWusj encourages Dimofthen9$> in hisotv^ 

dies, 37v ,, . 

Capitolinus^, his Chara^r of Ihrodiany lOt^ 
C^imbony his Account oiPolyhius^ 6xv OiH$^ 

rodiafiy lO/^^ Of Tacitus^ %y>. 
CaiiUney his ^onipi racy dcftattA hyCiceroy 156; 
£^t^yhisSpeecbafiaififtC^i7m»,i57. HisSay* 

in^ of Ckeroy 107- 
Catuibis, dedicates his Poem toGfrmliusNipoSi 

173- 
CbriJImay Queen ofSweden^, herEfteent forTa'* 

Ciciroy\^sCh2iX2i6ttt 9S Herod^tut^ 8, 22'. The 
Place and Circun^ftances of his Birthv 151% 
Studies under Mutiui Scavola^ t^j^ Pleads 
' fotRdfiiuSy ibid. His Studies- and Advance- 
ment, 155. Pleads againft /^#rr^/, and defeats 
A/^/AWsConfpiracyy 156*^ Is baniflied, ijS.* 
Returns to ii^m^, ibid. Marries a^fecondWife,. 
j:6i- Is profcribed, 162*^ And put to death,. 
163. His Merit and Chara&er, ibid. He 
tranflates P/^/^s T/m^ri^/, 158. His Studies 
and Travels, 164* ADefcriplion ofhisPer- 
fon, 166. His Country Seats,. 167. His 
great Abilities andChara^r, 169, Wc, 

ClaliHy various Accounts of her Adventure, :72« 

- Her Story not well told by £i^^, 195. 

Godius, his Attempt M^tiPantpeiay 14 u Is ac* 
cufed and difcharged, ibid, 

dfkrut^ his Character of ^intmCurtiuty 205*- 

• Of Lttcius Fiorusy 24U- 

Conflantine tbeGreat'y preierver the Works of P«.- 
lyiius^ s;^.. 

O 5> Gm-netiuss 
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Cirnelhts NepHy bi# Birth ai|4 O^ffiMit; t 
Hit Friends and CorMrpoQdenor,. »;% 
Writings and their Charader,^/^/^ ^j^Tafte 
ofgoodSenfe^ 177^. 

C^nve^ ap Abbey, the Aimalf cfTacittis fbtoflA 
there, 2^8. 

0;/ifM JiMidici$^ ht9 Eftcem ibr iTincikirr^ 224*. 

Cffffntiay coatra^sed to %f&W Cii^i' 136^^ 

CtefiphoTiy itftniieiihj Dem^AhiWtSt 47* . .. 

fyrtpwdi^^ aaA«€$iimci)l'tinMWock| 33«. . 

D- . 

DarssPhrygiuSj not tranflated hyNepHj I J7# 
J^ecades of Livy^ ^ Accovmt of theniy i^2« 
f)imitriu5 fbaleriusy J^ Cbarafber of Di^Jt'^ 

Demo/tbiHiSy fonxiod btnielf upon.tbeModel of 
Thmcydi4e$y 24. HSs Defcent, 36* Sent ta 
School). ^7* Refolves to be an Orator, /^ 
Meets with great Difficulties in hi» Studies,. 
the Particulars of them^ 38.. Is tnftruAed 
by aComediaa,. 40*^ He pleads zgTixAPbilip 
of Macedoriy tbhl. Receives a Prefent froaii 
Dariusy 42^ Behave^ with Ccnmrdice, 4^i. 
Is accufed of Bi^ibery aftd bani&ed. Hid* Poi- 
fon$ himfelf,. 44* Honours paid to bis Me- 
mory, 45. His natural Tamper aad Genius,, 
ibid. Hi9 Cbara Aer,. ^ir'is^f* He floHriflied 
in the Reign of Pbi lip-.. of MaeeAnj 51*^ 

Dion CaJ/ius, horn ztN^a^ib.,. HisDignittes,, 
ibid. ' l^ prai&d Whis Condu^l^ ij. His. 
Hiftory commended, 88* Isaccufed-ofl^- 
tiality, 90* Is cenjured forSuperftition ancb 
Creduli ty ,, 92* The Charadec o£ his Writ-^ 

i»gs> 94- 
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Diodorus SicuIttSy his Birth and Account of his 
Works, 62. The Contents of his Hiftory^ 
63. The CKattftdrc^ his Wxitu^s, ibi &k 

Dhdotufii Maftef WCUer^j 164. 

J9io»x^^^iHaU€0knAffitSy bis Chamber offtnt^ 
dotusy 9. * Oi DeauJlbeniSy 4^6* ' OfPohUus^ 
6o. His Birth^ 68» He learns theLatin i on* 

. pjfiyl ikiiL. Bii HiOotj^ 69. . His Stile. iK 
HisTreatifqaC ^iiekuric, ^i. Is ccnfuiea for 

• .Credulity M/if« 

~JD$liaUlki aocufefl hy JuUm Cafm-^ i^ 

JPrya^ Motberto Skrnhttis^ S* * 

. t . • ■ ■ • . 

".■.:.. ; . '£» • .•■.'■■ i 

iSipi&ttWy fraeccptor ^ Arrtai^ y4* " ' 
krmffikitdB^ fiis Chiaiaaer ol DimoflSmm^ j^^ 
JE«r#jvf«d^ h»rChanider4Df P#ir««rifj^ ai9* 
Sttfebim^ hb Chaxader of Diadormy 66^ 

• * - • 

/Vr^/r, bis Cb^dey of ljaaksfhn$Y ^M4» .' 
-fbUus BiMiTy anHifloribgiraphiu'y «i45»^ 
JPd^m^. CtT; JiisCiuurai^s of TShrg^iA^ ^^5; 
i%rjvi^£iin»^ anAtobuntof ban, 240* And! 

W )»8 Writings, 242^ la ccnfuDol ta biaHx^ 

.fcffboks^ 243^ 
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H. 

Hallcamajjlusy Hirodctus l^mih&ctj 3. 

HegefipyUy thtiAoHtitx ofThiiydidis^ 17^ 

Henry the Fourth of France j hisRefpeA forCir^ 

. ySir^s Commentaries, 150.^ 

JiirinnittSf kills Cicir$y 163- 

HereJianj his Family, md an-AccouAtd hisHif-- 
tory, 97« His (Jharader, 09. 

Heredotusj an Account of his T j»vcls, 2- The^ 
Place of bisBirtk andFamily, 3. Called tKt 
TTburiany ih An Account of nis Hiiftof y^ 4» 
Gives the Name of the Nine Mufes to bis 
Books, 6* Recites, bis Hiftory at the Otpnpic 
Games, 7. The Cbarader ot his Hiftory, 8- 
Comparob widiT/frtfryii^x, 9*- His Veracity 
.'difputed, 10. HisChara&erdefendedyii^ I2» 
An Account of his Writines, 14. ^ .He is faid 
to have written the Life of Horner^ ^5* 

Uo/filiaf Cornelius Nepss born there^ 173. 



J/au$y MsAtr'to Demo/fbenesy 37- 

Julius Csefary bis Defcent, 136. Pardoned by 
SylhyiUd. Is taken by Pirates, ip^ His Be* 
kaviour among them, 138. Sets up P^in^/y's 
Statues,. 140- His Reflection upo»^&»iiiid!fr 
the Great J ibid. Speaks in favour of Catiline 
and theConfpirators, 142. Is made Governor 
of Spaitty 143. Is.flain, 14^. His Works^ 
and Character, 146, ^c. His Style, ib. Aa 
Epignim by^him, 147* An Account of his 
Commentaries, 148* Is compared -mxYiDe^ 
mofthenes and Polybius^ 150. Overcome l^ 

[^ the Eloquence of Ci^^r^> 151 .^ 
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yufiifij an Account of his Hiftory, 271. He 
writes nndtr thcRcign of JntomnusPiuSj 273. 
Iscenfured, 273. 

Jujiin Martyr^ hisChara^er of Z)/W(?r«j, 66. 

K. 
Kenneth Whiter his Charafkr of PUnj^ 2^7 • 

L. 

Lamtrias^ his Chara&er, 105. 

LaltuSy his Friendfhip for PolybiuSy 59* 

Lenausy tl Grammarian^ 124. 

Lipfiusy his Charadier of Thucydidesy 26. Of 
Pelybiusybo. Of Faterculusy 201. Of Suintus 
Curtiusy 205. Of PitrcniuSy 220» Of Jtf* 
Wn^x, 227- Of Suitoniusy 249* ^ 

ii«yj^ his Character of CiV^tf, 170. His Birth 
and Method 6f Study, 170* HisDeath and 
Character, 182, &^. His sincerity, 18 x. An 
Inscription upon his Tomb, 182* A parti- 
cular Account of hisWorks, ibid. His great 
Parts, x85« TheNoblenefsof hisExpremon^ 
ibid. A ereat Judge of Decorum, i86. He 
iscenfured, i88. His Style is blamed, ib. 

Lonrinusy Yii^^zyxng of Hirodotusy xo. 

Luaafiy his Remark upon Herodotusy 5* Many 
of that Name, ii4, Bormt Sam^atOy 115.' 
HisVifion of two young Women, hisProfcf- 
fion and Deat iw 1 1 6, C!f Jiq* His Character, 
J 1 7. His Morals, 118. His Style and Learn-' 
^^S^ 1^9' Is cziled Projnithiuty I2J. 

Lucretiay her Story not well told hvLivyy 19^.. 

LudovicusFivesy his Character of /)i0^n/f, 64* 
Of Livyy 190. Of Suttoniusy 249. 

Lycortas^ 
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LjcfTtafy Father ^ Pofyiiusj 52» 
XjMTWi, Father to Her^dotus^ 3. 

M. 

Mammea^ the Empreft, cenfured by HeroXan^ 

102. 

MarcellinuSy his Charader of T^^/cy^/V^x, 2J. 
Meffalinay fome Account of her^ 2iav Her 

Oeath, 232. 
Mlo, kills CUius^ 158. 
MottfafUiy his Charafterof l>/9^r0r9 63* 
ift&/^, Laj faiaCbarKfUr ofHrndotkr^ 15. Of 

Tiutydhhtj r9: OfXMfphofh l^* ifiiAc-* 



count of P^fftruf^ 



)f%5fiir, 273. 
Moynt^ L$y his Cnaiafter 01 Ballujty 1:30. 
Mur^^ bisOcntxxtzoi Suitoniut^ 25 x» 



N. 

Neoptokmusj inftnuJb Dimofihmi hiPnmunci*' 
ation, 40. 

J^rrj, fome Account of his Chara£ter, 2I4» 

Nicetes^ Tutor to P//;t^, 257. 

Nicias^ his CharaAer, 19. 

Nicholas^ the Vth. Pope, prcferve^ fome Frag- 
ments of P^i^itmx, 52. 

Jfcdotitts^ firft publilhcs the Works of Petroniut^ 
. 222. 

O* Qitavtui^ 
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O. 



OUavius^ applies himfelf to Cieerff^ t62. 
OfpiuSf a Friend to Jitlius Cafar^ 149. 



P. - 

■ • * . 

Padua, Livy horn thercy 179. 
Pattreulus, his Charadler cSF Cicer&y lOC. BT* 
Family and pwbiick Offices, 197. HtsWorte 
" and.theirCharaAer^ 1^9^ (fc* is ttdndemfied 

.FMil ilkcThirii iisEftecm MTaethLSj' aij. ^^. 

Petroniusy -ftts^'aWfilV) and thefi^lnhing et h^ 
Studie^^ JKiri. IfisOffices m nieState, 213* 
Is envied hyTigdlimety tij. - Withdraws frdor 
JVifrtf*s Court, 217. DiesbyopeninghisVeins^ 
218. The Charafter of nis Writings, 219^ 
&fr. Is cenfiired, 220. 

Philip, King of Jlfycedofiy his Saying of X><»f^- 
}?eneSy 464 " \ 

PifBitinry hi^GtuariRet of I>9m9fib€nesy 4.g. Of 
Jrriany 77. Of Appian, 80. Of Di^fiCaf- 
JUi, 94. Of HeroMoHj 98. 

Phrjnii an Athenitm Strumpet, 39. 

fiHnfi his Account of Herodotus, 5. Of TWFif* 
€>^, 149. Of Tacitus, 226. HisEMccm 
for Suetonius, 247. His Defcent, 256; And 
Edtication^ i^/rf. JfisTrarcIs, 258. Com- 
pofes a Gr^^i Tragedy, 260. His Advance- 
Qie^ts in the State, 261, &a His Character 

of 



of the Chriftians, 9.62. Delivers his Panegy-^ 
rick, 264. Marries Calpburnta, 266. His 
Writings, 267. Aft4 Charader, 268, 269. 
Plutarcby kvereiy ccnfuresHero^iuSj 11. His 
Birth and Family, IQ5. Education, io6» 
Travels into £[0;^, 107. Collet Materialf 
for Writing, io8- His Wife and CHildren, 
ICQ. Is chofenArchon, III. TheCharaAer 
of nis Works, ii2. 
'PoUtiaHj his Chzm&cr of Hirodian J 98* Of Sui'^ 

toniuSy 249- 
fohtiusy in whatManner his Works were .pre«* 
. terved, 52.* Born at MtgaUpoUs^^ ^^3. Hit 
, Travels, 54* IsCounfelTor tou5ri^i# jj^iak 
nus^ 55» Copied hy Livy^-%b*i His Cha-> 
iaAer,-57. AnAccoont of bts.Wf»ks» 6o» 
iWj^V, iufpe£bedof AdulteiTy I4n v 

P^tinusj his Charaa^r of Sallufi^ 43b. 
JPfiHif an Account of them, .93.. 



0, 

S^htilimn^ hisCharafter of/iW^^ifo^ir/, % Of 
Thu(ydid0Sy2b* Of D^mfih^neSf 46. 0^3^*" 

. iiusCa/ar^ 146. Of Cicero^ lyu Of Livj^ 
187. Is Tutor toPUm the younger, 2S7> 

^intusCurtikSy various Opinions of the Age in 
which he lived, 204. An Account of hi^ 
Writing^) 205, His Stories of if /f;ic<?»ifcr cen* 
/ured, 206* Is blamed for his AfFediation of 
, Eloquence, 208. And for his Ncgle&of Chro- 
nology, 209. 



Rr Rapin^ 
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R. 



Jtapin, hisCharader of Herodotus^ 10. Of 7%tf« 

cydides^ 23. OiP9hbiusj 60. Of Appian^ 84. ' 
^OfSallufij 132. Of JuliusCafar^ 150. Of 

Paterculusy 199. O t ^intus Curtius, 2o6». 

Of Tacitus^ 230. 
JRbsnanusj firft publifhes the Works of Patercu'* 

Jusj 202. 
Hcfciusy accufed and acquitted^ I54« 



S. 

&//»/?, torn itJmtternumj 123. Is very immo^ 
ra], 124. Expelled the Senate, 125. His 
Pofts in. the Government, 126. His Marriage 
and Friends, « 27. 'His Works andCharader^, 

Samojatay Ludan hdm th^tk, 115* , 

Scahgery his Charader of j/ppian^ 83. 
SefanuSy flattered hj PaterxuhtSy 202- 
&/i>7f, his Refpe£l foi- Cafar's Commentaries, 

149. 
Senecoy accufed of Luxtiry and Avarice, 92. 

HisCecifure of Livy^ 193. 
S^ptifrikts Severn^ his Life written hy Hir9diani 

<j^K i^ much applauded, 98. ADelcriptionof 

his jfpoth£ofisy 99* 
Sigoniusy his CharatSer bfJppiany 83« 
Stliusy GzW^xit to Mejfalina^ 231* 
Sojftus Senech^ Patron ^^ Piutarch, no. 

StipbanuSf 



aD6 JW INO£ X 

SUphamtSy ftabs the Emperor JD0m/2^7if, ^j, 
Suetoniusy an Account of hisFather andFamilj, 
246. Efteemed by Trajan, 248* I^ turned 
out of his Places, Ui^L HisCharader^ 249^ 
Many^fius Works loft, asD, He iscttifuiM». 
251* Is vindicated,^ 252*. . . . 
Sii^s. his AccoHQt cf Jffiimy Bq* QfJPiv- 
iarctK^ no. , \ • ,. . 

SylUy bis Saying of yuliusCgt/ary ,«i37* 

■ 



' I 



T. • . : .... . 

Vacitusj die Emperor, his Efteem for 7tff//2/^ the 
Hiftorian, 228. 

TiidtkSj his publicic Employments, 223. An 
Account of. hisAVprJbSy 224* Tl^t&Charadter 
of his Writings, 2^6. HisPoliiticks are falfe, 
233. liis Annuls found in.i|[^i//tff9ry, 238 • 

T^Mia, the Wik of SaUu/f, iSLj. 

fsrifgtia. Wife to Ctceroj 166. 

Tbi§dorusGazay\^isE&f^mSQfPliaanfhy ^n^ 

XhHOfdideSjf encoxiraged hy Herad^t^ff to wtitt. 
Hiftory, 5. Was borp atifiA6#nj, fomePsMr-^ 
ciculars of his Family, 1.7.1 Aqcufedf^Athe* 

iim^ i8* Defends the Liberties of his Coun- 

S^, 20* Is bani£hed, ii. Copipaced with 
erodotus, 25. His Style, 26* 
7]^MnttSy his Charadiier, 215* A Qdiauchee 
m^^r^'sCourt, 246« Refolves todefiroy/V- 
tronius, 217* \ 

TUtion^ his Chara^ler, iq6. 
^imoxena. Wife to Plutarch, 109. 
Tcland, his Chara^er of j/^/i/x^, 26^ 
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Trogusy hisCenfure of Sallu^ znd Livyy 133. 
Some Account of hiqi, 27 1 • 



V. 

ValenSy a Saying of his, 233. 

Valerius Maximus^ his Account of Demojihems^ 

45- 
Verona^ many great Men born there, 174. 

Vopifius^ his Charadter of y«/?/», 274. 



JUnophoftj born ztAthenSy and recommended to 
Cyrusy 28* Writes theExpediticMi of Cyrus ^ 
29. Receives the News of his Son's Death, 

fo. His Works, 32* Is called the y//i^fir/a» 

ufe, 31. A Jealoufy between himandP/tf/^, 

31. Preferves the Hiftory of Ihucydides^ 32* 

His Works have been the forming of many 

great Captains, 34, 
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Tttno^ Tutor toCiteroy 166. 

i&inotiuSf txiai\zx.t%SalluJ} into Grtekt isS* 
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